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LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN 
(1869—1939) 

■r 



The late Prof. Louis de la Vallee Poussin 


The inexorable hand of death has extinguished one of the 
luminaries in the firmament of the present day oriental studies, 
Louis de la Vallee Poussin, whose contributions to explorations in 
a field in the history of Buddhism are unique and probably in some 
respects unsurpassed- 

Louis de la Vallee Poussin was born at Liege on the new 
year’s day of 1869, a rather remarkable date of birth. He 
belonged to a family of scholars, one of whom, Charles de la Vall^ 
Poussin, IS well-known as a mathematician. He had his early 
education at the College of Samt-Servais at Liege, where 
he had a brilliant academic career. He learnt Greek from 
Father Bodson who had at one time been a missionary at 
Chota Nagpur, and studied the works of Ovid with Father Auge 
Durand. He completed his education at the University of Liege 
(1884-1888), where he studied Philology with Louis Roersch and 
developed a taste for Dialectics from Prof. De^bceuf. In 1888, he 
was admitted to the degree of doctorate in philosophy and literature. 
On reading the Astatic Studies by Charles Lyall, he made up his 
mind to study oriental subjects. He went to Louvain, and studied 
there the rudiments of Sanskrit, Pali and Zend, the principles of 
Linguistics with Charles de Harlez and Philippe Colinet, both of 
whom were much impressed by the earnestness and intelligence of 
the young student. He commenced studying oriental subjects in 
1891-93 at Sorbonne at I’Fcole des Hautes Etudes as a pupil of 
Sylvam Levi and Victor Henry. He received also encouragement 
and scholarly help from Auguste Barth and Emile Senart. In 
1893-94, he went to Leyden to study the Gatha dialect with the 
distinguished scholar of the time Prof. H. Kern. At this stage of 
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his education, he commenced studying Tibetan and Chinese as he 
realised that knowledge of these two languages was essential for a 
correct survey and mterpretation of the ancient Buddhtsif traditions. 

In 1893 he became a Professor at the University of Ghent, 
where he taught Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. He 
served in this University for about 35 years rising to its highest 
office as the Vice-President of the Academic Council. In 1929 
when the University came under Flemish control, he retired and 
preferred to carry on his researches quietly at his home. At this 
time one or two students from India went to him for Buddhistic 
studies and tins gave him some solace as his scholarship though not 
fully appreciated at home was being valued by students from abroad. 
Some of his countrymen did not fully realise the value of his scholar- 
ship and became curious as to why students from India should come 
to him to learn Buddhist Sanskrit. 

During the last European war (1914-1918) he came as a refugee 
to Cambridge. He organised there a course of studies for the young 
Belgian refugees, prepared a Catalogue of Jama manuscripts de- 
posited in the Cambridge Library, and an Inventory of Tibetan 
documents preserved in the India Office (Stein Collection). He 
utilised this opportunity of his forced stay at Cambridge by copying 
out the whole of Yasomitra's Abhtdharmakosavyakhya ttki which 
later on formed the basis of his epoch-making work, the French 
translation of Abhidharmakosa replete with valuable notes. Besides 
the Kosa, he also copied out with his own hand a few other Buddhist 
Mss. During his stay in Cambridge, he edited the Pali text 
Mahamddesa jointly with Dr. E. J. Thomas. 

Together with Ph. Colinet he edited and published Le Museon 
up to 1914. Two issues of this periodical were printed at the Cam- 
bridge University Press. He delivered also a short course of the 
Hibbert Lectures (Oxford 1918) and the Forlong Lectures of the 
London School of Oriental Studies. 
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' After the war, he resumed his duties at the University of 
Ghent. Besides his official duties and his own researches, he found 
time to impart training to young aspirants for research in the field 
of Buddhism. To name a few among those who derived substantial 
benefit from* such training, we may mention J. Mansiton, H. Ui, 
Akanuma, Yamabe, J. Rahder, P. Vaidya, N. Dutt, Miyamoto 
and E. Lamotte. He taught them both Tibetan and Chinese be- 
sides Buddhist Sanskrit texts like he Kosa, MadhyamtkavrUt and 
Vtinafttmatraiasiddht. He specialised so much in the restoration of 
original Sanskrit from Tibetan and Chinese that very often he held 
the Tibetan and Chinese texts before him and read them out in 
Sanskrit as if he was reading the Sanskrit original. 

In 1921, he organised the Societe beige d’fitudes onentales, 
which published many important works on oriental subjects under 
his guidance. Under the title Bouddhtsrri^. Notes et Bibltografhte 
he started reviewing the newly published works which were of in- 
terest to the Indologists m general and to the students of Buddhism 
in particular. He directed the edition of the Melanges chtnots et 
bouddhtques, in which several of his valuable papers were published- 
He collaborated also in the publication of the Bibliografhte Boudhtque 
of Pans, which essayed to give a synopsis of all the works and 
papers published all over the world on Buddhistic topics. He pub- 
lished papers in several oriental journals of note, among which may 
be mentioned Bulletin de I' Academic royale de Belgtques, Bulletin 
de I’ Scale fran^aise d’ Extreme Orient, Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Journal Asiattque, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Revue 
d’HiStoire des religions, RoczntJe Oqentalistyczny* 

His spcial field of study was Sanskrit Buddhism (Hinayana and 
Mahayana); he was in fact a pioneer in this particular branch of 

* Much of the information given here has been taken from the Olytuary 
Notice written by the Professor’s principal disciple M 1 abbe E. Lamotte and pub- 
lished in the Revue due Cerde des Alumnt de U Fondation Unmersitatre, 1938. 
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Bi^ddhiscic studies. His interest m Pali, Brahmanic phikise|ihkal 
literature and general history of ancient India was not so kden as 
was his interest m Sanskrit Buddhism. In diis field, his notol pee* 
decessors were Bumouf, Hodgson, Rajendralal Mitra, Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, and Sarat Chandra Das, but the works of all these 
scholars belong to a period when very little of Buddhism was known 
or understood The actual difference between Hinayana and 
Mdiayana was hardly realised and Sunyata was usually interpreted 
as Nihilism (see Journals of the Buddhtst Text Soctety). Among 
the scholars who could be regarded as the elder contemporaries of 
Prof. Poussin and who worked in this field were the late Prof. Sylvain 
Levi' and Prof. Stcherbatsky with both of whom he was associated in 
his studies. To be more particular. Prof. Poussin’s scholarship lay in 
a hne different from that of Levi or Stcherbatsky. He loved editing 
original texts and making their translations. His command over 
the Sanskrit language was remarkable. He edited among other 
works the Bod hear yavatara and Madhyamikavrtti with such accu- 
racy that very rarely an error can be detected. This accuracy was 
partly due to his mastery over Tibetan and Chinese and his ability 
in restoring texts in these languages to original Sanskrit. 

His epoch-making contribution to the studies of Buddhism is 
his French translation of Hiuen Tsang’s version of the Abhtdharma- 
kosavyakhya in 7 parts. Before the publication of this work, very 
little was known of the Sarvastivadins and their doctrines — a school 
of Buddhism which was popular all over Northern India. The work 
IS not a mere translation. It is replete with valuable notes which 
can be written only by a stholar who had thoroughly digested the 
whole of the Pah Pitaka, In short, it was Prof. Poussin who placed 
before the world of scholars for the first time the ethical and philo- 
sophical teachings of the Sarvastivadins. 

Another volummous and equally arduous work is his trans- 
lation of Hiuen Tsang’s Chinese version of the VijnapUmatra- 
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tMsiddhL It is 4 cbmnwntary on Vasubandhu’s TrtmUka published 
by Sylv^ 1 ::^ v^ith tlic commentary of Sthiramati. Hiuen 
Tsang’s vrodk is a translation of die commentary of Dharmapala 
and nine other commentators, and contains extracts from the treatises 
of Asahga, Dignaga, Vasubandhu and others. The Professor has 
not merely translated Hiuen Tsang’s work but added to it valuable 
notes throwing a flood of light on the obscure points of Yo^cara 
philosophy. Vasubandhu’s Trimhka is so terse and difficult that 
even with Sthiramati’s commentary it would have remained unin- 
telligible if the Stddb't had not been published by him. 

He has contributed several articles on Buddhist topics to the 
Encyclopadta of Religion and Ethics. Each of them is really valu- 
able, giving all the important matters that could be given within a 
short compass in a work like the Encyclopadta. 

His work on Nirvana, a brochure in 194 pages, contains the 
interpretation of Nirvana from both Hinayana (Sautrantika and 
Vaibhasika) and Mahayina standpotots. He has included in it also 
the opinions of a few other Hinayana sects and of the distinguished 
medizval teachers. 

In his La Morale du Bouddhtque, he has dealt with the ethical 
aspects of Buddhism — a subject in which he did not feel much 
interest. 

Very recently, he started writing on the Sarvastivadin Abhi- 
dharma texts in C^ese, which unfortunately remains incomplete, 
and wi’ll rcfnain s6 for several years to come, as we find none at 
present capable of dealing with the same. 

In his early days, he took some interest in Tantrik treatises. 
He edited the Adtkarmapradipa and Pancakrama in 1898, but it 
seems that he lost his interest m this branch of Buddhistic studies- 
In the last days of his life, at the importunate request of his friend 
hdonsieur E. Cavaignac, he wrote the Political History of India, in 
two volumes, but this was also not to his liking. Evidently his interest 
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lay in exploring the Buddhist Sanskrit works and their Chinese and 
Tibetan versions. This he did in a thorough manner and his con- 
tributions will ever remain invaluable documents for the study of 
Buddhism, His varied interest and contributions will be apparent 
from his works, a list of which is appended to this paper, India Has 
lost in him a genius and an explorer in an exceedingly difficult field 
of Buddhistic studies, and the gap created by his demise is, we are 
afraid, not likely to be filled up in the near future. We can do 
no better than repeat the words of the Mahavamsa- 
‘Thero pi so matipadipahatandhakato|| 
lokandhakarahananamhi mahapadipo|| 
nibbapito maranaghora-mahanilena | [ 
tenapi jivitamadarn matima jaheyya ti.’j| 

[The teacher, who has removed darkness by the light of knowledge — he, die 
great torch in destroying the darkness of the world — is extinguished by the dreadful 
wind of death, and so the wise should renounce taking pleasure in life] 

Before I conclude, I should mention that I had the good fortune 
of meeting the savant at his house in Brussels in i93i- Our meet- 
ing was so very cordial that I feel sad to remember tliat he is no 
more in this mortal world. His personal library was full of 
works on Buddhism and every book contained marks of his close 
study, and cross-references to other works. His metliod of making 
notes and preparing index-cards was a revelation to me. His notes 
in every text and the index-cards are still invaluable, and any scholar 
with a certain amount of knowledge of the Buddhist texts will be 
able with the help of these notes and index-cards to produce valuable 
works. I wish that his students specially M. Lamotte will utilise 
them and give us the benefit of the labours of the savant. 


Narendra Nath Law 
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Lama Taranatha’s Account of Bengal^ 

The Tibetan historian Lama Taranatha was born m 1573 A.D. 
and completed his famous work History of Buddhism in India in 
the year 1608 A.D. His mam object was to give a detailed account 
of the Buddhist teachers, doctrines and institutions in India during 
the different periods. He has, however, always taken care to add the 
names of the kings under whose patronage, or during whose regime, 
they flourished. In this way he has preserved a considerable amount 
of Buddhist traditions regarding the political history of India. 
That these traditions cannot always be regarded as reliable data for 
the political history of India, admits of no doubt. At the 
same time there is equally litde doubt that tliey contain 
a nucleus of historical truth which neither Indian literature 
nor Indian tradition has preserved for us. This fact, which will be 
illustrated in the following pages, makes it desiiable to give a short 
summary of the political history and geography of Bengal which 
may be gleaned from the pages of Taranatha. 

Pohttcal history 

The only kingdom in the east, of which Taranatha gives the 
names of successive generations of kings, is Bhahgala, which may 

r The account is based on the German translation of Taranadia’s History of 
Buddhism by A. Schiefncr {Taranathds Geschichte des Buddhtsmus m Mien, aus 
dem Tibettsehen ubersetzt von Anton Schiefner. St. Petersburg 1869 Figures 
within bracket refer to the pages of this book) Portions of this book were trans- 
lated into English in Mum Antirjuery, (vol IV) but the translation is not always 
accurate as the following pages will show. 
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be taken to denote southern and eastern Bengal, but the exact signi- 
ficance of which will he discussed later. 

According to Taranatha, the Candra dynasty ruled in Bhaiigala 
before the Palas, and the names of all the kings meiit’oned by him 
prior to Gopala end in Candra. 

One of the earliest of these kings was Vrksacandra whose 
descendants, king Vigjamacandra and his son king Kamacandta, 
ruled in the east during the time of Sri-Harsa (i.e. the emperor 
Harsavardhana) (p. 126). Next we hear of king Sitnhacandra, of 
the Candra family (presumably the one founded by Vrksacandra), 
who flourished during the reign of 5 ila, son of the emperor 5 ri-Harsa 
(p. 1^6). Balacandra, son of Simhacandra, being driven from 
Bhahgala (presumably by the powerful king Pancama Simha of the 
Licchavi family whose kingdom extended from Tibet to Trihhga 
and Benares to the sea) ruled in Tirahuti (i.e. Trihur in N. Bihar) 
(pp 146,158). Balacandra’s son Vimalacandra, however, retrieved 
the fortunes of his family and ruled ovei the three kingdoms 
Bhahgala, Kamarupa and Tirahuti. He married the sister of king 
Bharthari (Bhartrhari.?) of the Malava royal family, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Govicandra about the time when Dharmakirti, 
the famous Buddhist teacher, died (p 195). Govicandra was suc- 
ceeded by Lalitacandra, his relation on the father’s side, who ruled 
for many years in peace (p. 197)-* After referring to the reigns of 
Govicandra and his successor Lalitacandra, both of whom attained 
stddht (spiritual salvation) Taranatha remarks : 

“Thus Lalitacandra was the last king of the Candra family ' In the five 
eastern provinces, Bhangala, Odivi'a (Orissa) and the rest, every Ksatriya, 

2 S C Das gives a different version of tins account {JASB , 1898, p 22) 

3 In spite of this clear statement of Taranatlia Dr M. Shahidullah writes that 
according to Taranatha Govicandra was the last king of the dynasty, and Gopala 
was elected king of Vahga some years after the abdication of Govicandra {IHQ, 
VII, 530, 533) He leaves out of account the reign of Lalitacandra "who ruled 
for many yean in peace.” Hence his chronological theory does not deserve 
serious consideration. 
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Grandee, B^mana, and merchant was a king m hu own house (in the 
nctg^bourhnnd) but there was no king ruling over the country^ (p. 197)” 

Then follows a long account of the Buddhist teachers of the 
period. Continuing the historical narrative in the next chapter, 
Taraniitha first tells us how a Tree-god begot a son on a young 
Ksatriya woman^ near Pundravardhana, how this son became a 
devotee of the goddess Cunda, how directed by the goddess in a 
dream he went to the Vihara of Arya Khasarpana, and, having 
prayed there for a kingdom, was directed to proceed towards the 
cast (p. 202). Then occurs the following queer story: 

“Ac that tunc the kingdom of Bhangala had been without a king for 
many years and people were sufEcring great iniscncs. The leader gathered 
and elected a king in order that the kingdom might be lawfully ruled Tlie 
elected king was, however, killed that very night by a strong and ugly Naga 
woman who assumed the form of a queen of an earlier king (acco'ding to some 
Govicandra, according to others Lalitacandra) In this way ‘he killed every 
elected king But as the people could not leave the kingdom without a king, 
they elected one every morn'ng only to sec that he was killed by her during 
night and his dead body thiown out at day-break Some years passed in 
this way, the citizens being elected in turn as king for the day At this 
time the devotee of the goddess Cunda came to a hoirc, where the family was 
overwhelmed with grief On enquiry he learnt that next day the turn of the 
elected king fell On a son of that house He, however, offered to take the 
place of the son, on receiving some money, and the )oy of the family knew 
no bounds He obtained the rewa>'d and was elected king in tltc morning 
When in midnight the Naga woman, in the form of a Raksasi, approached 
towarels him, he struck her with the wooden club (which he always carried) 
sacred to his tutelary deity, and she died The people were greatly astonished 
to sec him alive in the mornmg He thereupon offered to take the place of 
others whose turn came next to be elected as kings, and he was elected king 
seven times in course of seven days Then on account of his pre-eminent 

4 The translation of this passage as given in lA , IV, 365-66 vtz., 'In 
Odivisa, in Bengal and the other five provinces of the cast . etc ' is -wrong. 
This has been followed in GdutUrijamSla (p. ai) and BSnglar liihis (p. 162) by 
R. D. Bancrji. The original German passage is. 

“In den fiinf ostlichen Landcrgcbieten Bhangala, 

Odivisa und den iibngen " 

5 “A shepherdess" according to Boston (p 156) 
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qualificaaons the people elected him as a permanent kmg and gave him the 
name Gopala (pp. 203'4).” 

This Story IS a fine illustration of historical myths. The 
anarchy and turmoil in Bengal, due to the absence of any central 
political authority, and the election of Gopala to the throne by the 
voice of the people, undoubtedly form the historical background 
against which the popular nursery-tale of a demoness devouring a 
king every night has been cleverly set. Such a story cannot be 
used as historical evidence except where, as in the present case, the 
kernel of historical fact is proved by independent evidence. By a 
further analysis of the story it may be possible to glean a few more 
facts about Gopala. 

According to the story Gopala was born near Pundravardhana 
i.e. in Varendra, although he became king of Bhahgala which un- 
doubtedly stands for Vahgala or Vahga. This offers a solution of 
what might otherwise have been a little riddle. For whereas in the 
Ramacarita, Varendra is referred to as janakabhiih (fatherland) of 
the Palas, the contemporary inscriptions call them Vahga-pati or 
rulers of Vahga and refer to Gauda and Vahga as separate kingdoms. 
Taranatha also uses the name Varendra, as distinguished from 
Bhahgala.'’ It may thus be assumed that the birth-place of Gopala 
was in Varendra but the throne which was offered to him was that 
of Vahgala or Vahga. 

The question naturally arises, what was the extent and political 
importance of the kingdom of Bhahgala about this time. Accord- 
ing to Taranatha, Bimalacandra, father of Govicandra, ruled over the 
three provinces Bhahgala, Kamarupa and ;Tirahuti i.e. Northern 
Bihar, Vahga or Vah^la and lower Assam,’ and presumably his two 

6 Cf footnote 13 below, examples (a) and (3) 

7 Cf fn 13 below. As will be seen from the extract quoted at the end of 
that footnote, Taranatha disunguishes Kamarupa from Hasama which no doubt 
stands for Assam Kamarupa, therefore, probably denotes lower or western Assam 
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successors ruled over the same territories. Then ensued the 
anarchy “in the five eastern jMrovinces, Bhahgala, Odivisa and the 
rest”, as has been referred to above. These five provinces were 
presumably Bhahgala, Kiunarupa, Tirahuti, Odivisa and Varendra, 
the last being named as a province in the east in connection with 
Candragomin.^ It would appear, therefore, that according to 
Taranatha, Bhahgala was the leading power in the eastern group, 
ruling over Tirhut and Kamarupa and presumably also Gauda or 
western Bengal,® while Odivisa and Varendra were independent 
territories. This also follows from the account of political history 
given by Taranatha in the earlier chapters of his work. He general- 
ly begins with a short description of the important kingdoms of 
the west, the east and the centre, and their rulers, and then gives a 
detailed account of their religious activities and of the noted Buddhist 
teachers that flourished during their reigns. In this enumeration 
Bhahgala is the only eastern kingdom to which reference is made 
and in one case we are told that Balacandra, son of Simhacandra, 
driven from Bhahgala, ruled in Tirahuti.*® According to Taranatha, 
therefore, Bhahgala was the leading kingdom in the east, under the 
powerful Candra dynasty, till the death of Lalitacandra, the last 
ruler of the family. Then followed a complete political disinte- 
gration in Bhahgala and the other eastern countries. It was at this 
stage that Gop^a, a native of Varendra, came to occupy the throne 
of Bhahgala and restored order. 

Taranatha says that although Gopala commenced his career 
as ruler of Bhahgala he conquered Magadha towards the close of his 
reign (p. 204). In order to understand this properly we must con- 
sider Taranatha’s account of the gradual growth of the Pala empire 
under the successors of Gopala. According to Taranatha, Gopala 

8 Tar., p. 148. 

9 As noted below, in f.n 13. Taranatha refers to Gauda as a part of Bhangala 
10 Tar., p. 158. 
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ruled for 45 years and was succeeded after his death by Devapila 
(p. 208) who conquered Varendra (p. 209). Devapila died after a 
reign of 48 years and was succeeded by his son Rasapala who ruled 
for 12 years (p. 214). The son of the latter was Dharmapala who 
ruled for 64 years and subjugated Kamarupa, Trrahuti, Gauda and 
other countries so that his empire extended from the sea in the 
east to Delhi in the west, and from Jalandhara in the north to the 
Vindhya mountains in the south (pp. 216-17). 

Taranatha’s list of successive Pala kings is obviously wrong, 
as we know from the copper-plate grants of the Palas that the true 
order of succession was Gopala, his son Dharmapala and die latter’s 
son Devapila. Rasapala is otherwise unknown, unless we identify 
him with Rajyapala who is referred to as the son and heir-apparent 
of Devapila in the Monghyr coppier-plate grant of the latter. But 
even then, according to the copper-plate grants, he never succeeded 
his father as king 

As regards the conquests of these kings it is difficult to 
understand how Gopala could conquer Magadha, while Gauda and 
Varendra were yet unsubdued. Again, the Khalimpur copper- 
plate clearly shows that Dharmapila ruled over Varendra and it 
must have, therefore, been conquered before the time of Devapila. 

In spite, however, of these obvious discrepancies, we must hold 
that Tiranitha had access to some historical texts, now lost to us, 
and did not draw purely upon his imagination. For the election of 
Gopala, the long reign and extensive conquests of Dharmapila and 
the existence of a ruler named Devapila with a long reign are known 
to us today only from the inscriptions of the Pilas, to which 
Taraiiitha had no access. Sunilarly his account of the Candra 
dynasty may have some foundation of truth as will be shown later. 
Evidently he gathered his information from certain texts, and either 
these were wrong in many details, or he misunderstood them. Any 
one of these causes or both might acoiunt fm* the distorted version 
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o£ the Pala history which we meet with in his book. It is, there- 
fore, unsafe to rely upon his statements except where they are cor- 
roborated by other evidences, though it would be wiser to have 
them in view in so far at least as they are not unintelligible in them- 
selves nor contradicted by more positive testimony. 

As an instance we may refer to his descnption of the extent of 
Dharmapala’s empire which is not perhaps very wide of the mark. 
Then, again, Taranatha gives us some data by which we can approxi- 
mately determine the dates of events he relates. Thus he says that 
Govicandra ascended the throne about the time when the great 
Buddhist teacher Dharmakirti died. As Dharmakirti was a disciple 
of Dharmapala (p. 176) who was a professor in Nalanda at the time 
when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited it,” Govicandra’s 
reign may be placed in the last quarter of the seventh century A.D. 
As his successor Lalitacandra ruled for many years, his death and 
the end of the Candra dynasty may be placed about 725 A.D. 
Then followed the period of anarchy during which ‘Bhahgala was 
without a king for good many years’ (p. 203). If we assign twenty- 
five years to this period the accession of Gopala may be placed about 
the middle of the eighth century A.D.'* This fairly agrees with 
the Pala chronology derived from independent data. 

It IS needless to pursue any further the historical account of 
Taranatha as we have epigraphic data for the later history of Bengal. 

Geography 

As already noted above, Taranatha uses the term Bhahgala (and 
never Vahga) to indicate the province where the Candras and 

11 For date of Dharmakirti cf. I-tsing, Records, pp Iviii-lix, 181. He is said 
to be a contemporary of the Tibetan king Sron-tsan-gain-po who reigned from 
A.D. 630 to 698 (V. A. Smith — Early History, p 359). 

12 Dr. M. Shahidullah, working on these data places the end of the reign of 
Govicandra at about A.D. 700 Nevertheless he places the accession of Gopala 
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the Palas ruled. That he meant by this term, it^ a general way, 
the whole of southern and eastern Bengal, admits of no doubt. This 
IS clearly proved by numerous passages scattered in his wotk.‘® It 
IS, however, more difficult to trace the origin of the name. It has 
been generally assumed that Bhahgala is derived from Vahga and 
IS equivalent to Bengal. '■* The latter assumption is certainly wrong, 
as Bhahgala did not denote the whole of Bengal bur. only a part 
of It. As regards the other assumption, the question is complicated 
by the fact that we know of two geographical terms Vahga and 
Vahgala, used at least as early as the tenth century A.D. to indicate 
territories comprised within Taranatha’s Bhahgala. Phonetically 
Bhahgala may be more readily derived from Vahgala than Vahga. 

That Vahga and Vahgala originally denoted two different 
countries is now generally admitted." But the name Vahgala, and 

about 715 AD., as he ignores altogether the long reign of Lahtacandra {IHQ, 
VII, 530 ff). 

13 Attention may be drawn to the following passages (1) In Odivisa, 
Bhangala, and Radha (p 72), (2) In the land Pundravardhana, lying between 
Magadha and Bhangala (p 99), (3) In Bhangala and in Varendra (p 211); 
(4) Vimalacandra ruled over the three provinces Bhangala, Kamarupa and 
Tirahub (p 172) 

In one passage Gauda is referred to as a part of Bhangala (p 82) but it is not 
clear whether it means that Gauda was included within the kingdom of Bhahgala, or 
formed geographically a part of it The former seems to be the intended meaning 

Taranatha's geographical notion is clearly indicated in the following passage. 

"Eastern India consists of three parts Bhangala and Odivisa belong to 
Aparantaka and are called its eastern part The north-eastern provmccs Kamarupa, 
Tripura and Hasama are called Ginvarta, adorned with mountains Proceeding 
towards the east near the Northern Hilb arc the provinces Nangata, Pukham on 
the sea coast, Balgu etc , Rakhang, Hamsavati and the remaining parts of the 
kingdom of Munjang, further off are Camfw, Kamboja and the rest. All these 
were called by the general name Koki (p 262), 

14 Cf. for example the translation of the passage quoted in fn 4 above. 

*5 The point was first noted by Dr H C Raichaudhury (Studies in Indian 
Antiquities, pp 188 ff.) More evidences have since then come to light to support 
this view (Early History of Bengal by P L Pal, p. v) Mr R C Baneqi has 
discussed the question at length and located the Vangalas, whom he considers 
different from the Vangas, to the east of the Brahmaputra river (/C, II. 755). 
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not Vanga, seems gradually to have been applied to the whole of 
the modern province of Bengal, specially by the foreigners.’* An 
inscription in Nepal” refers to the invasion of that kingdom in 
1346 A.D. by Sultan Shamasuddm (Shamsuddin Ilyas) with a 
huge Vahgala army (suratrana-samasdmo vangala^vahulatr-balath). 
Here Vahgala could not possibly have been used in a restricted 
sense. The Tankh-t-Ftruzshaht also applies the name Bangalah to 
the whole province,'* and so do Ibn Batutah,'® Ma-Huan®" and 
other later writers. 

The name Bangalah also occurs in a poem of Hafiz sent from 
Shiraz to Sultan Ghiasuddin who reigned in Bengal in the fourteenth 
century A.D. Here also the name is applicable to the province 
rather than to a small part of it.®* 

The evidence of Abul Fazl is both interesting and instructive 
on this point. “The original name of Bangal”, says he, “was 
Bang. Its former rulers raised mounds measuring ten yards in 
height and twenty in breadth throughout the province which were 
called al. From this suffix the name took its rise and currency’’.'*® 
Whatever we might think of the ingenious explanation about the 
origin of the name Vaiigala, it is obvious that in Abul Fazl s time 
Vahgala was the more commonly used name, and it was not only 
regarded as identical with Vahga but also derived from it. 

The name Bengala or Bengalc used by the early European 
writers®’ must also have been derived from Vahgala, made familiar 

16 The name Vangala is also met with m early literature Cf Bhusuku’s 
verse in Caryacaryavtntscay^ where both Vangala and Vangali are used (H P 
S.-stn, Bauddha Gan O Doha, p 73). 17 fBORS . vol XXII, pp 81 ff 

18 Raverty, Tabakat-t-Nas}n. p 590, fn 19 Tr. by Gibb, p. *67 

20 Ma-Huan calls it Pan-ko-lo (=Bangala) fRAS , 1895, (p 529) 

21 Proc ASB , 1870, p no 

22 jarrett, Am-t-Akbart, p 120 Jarrett u'cs the term Bengal in his translauoii 
but the original has Vahgala 

23 The Portuguese writers and Ralph hitch call it Bengala, Bernier calls it 
Ben^e. 
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by the Muslim writers, and rhe present name Bengal is only a con- 
tracted form of Bengala. How the name Vahgala came to denote, 
at first Vanga, and then the whole of the modern province of 
Bengal, it is not easy to explain. But some light may be thrown 
on this important and interesting problem by locating the original 
kingdom and tracing its early history. 

Mr. R. C. Banerji, as noted above, places the original kingdom 
of Vahgala to the east of the Brahmaputra. His conclusion rests 
upon the assumption that Govindacandra of the Tirumalai Rock 
Inscription is identical with Gopicand. This identity, however, is 
open to serious doubts. 

As we have seen above, Taranatha refers to a king Govicandra 
of Bhangala, and certain details given by h<m make it more probable 
that he is identical with king Gopicandra of Indian legends.®* But 
this is not material for our present purpose. What is more important 
IS that It was the kingdom of this Govicandra which came into pos- 
session of Gopala. It may, therefore, be presumed that the original 
kingdom of the Palas is also to be located in the region where 
Govicandra ruled. 

Now Taranatha mentions in another work®’ that Changrama, 
i.e Chittagong, was the capital of Gopicandra, or at least quite close 
to It. There is no doubt that this Gopicandra is the same person as 
Govicandra king of Bhangala mentioned by him in his History of 


24 In a Hindusthani version ot the ballad Gopicand is said to be the sister’s 
son of Bharthui. Taranatha also says that the sister of Bharthari, a member of 
the Malava royal family, was the mother of Govicandra (p 195) Besides, Jalandhari 
IS named as the spiritual preceptor of Govicandra both by Taranatha as well as in the 
popular ballads Cf al o f n 26 

25 Bkah-babs-bditn or the Book of the Seven Mystic Revelations. The passage 
IS quoted by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das in JASB , 1898, p 23 The references 
have been verified by Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri Cf also Grunwedel, Edelstetnmtne 
(p 62) which IS a German translation of this work. 
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Buddhism.*® This would mean that according to Taranatha, the 
capital of Bhahgala, and therefore also of Gopala at least at the 
beginning of his reign, must have been either Chittagong or a place 
quite close to it. 

If we admit this we have to attach the greatest importance to 
the city of Bengala referred to by early European writers. We have 
already seen that Bengala is the European corruption of Vahgala, 
and if there was actually a city of this name near Chittagong which 
was referred to in later works as the capital of Vahgala, or very near 
It, we may not unreasonably conclude that this city was the capital 
of Vahgala and gave its name to the kingdom, or vtce versa, and 
that in either case the old kingdom of Vahgala must be located in 
the region round the city.*' 

As there has been some controversy over the city of Bengala 
we have to review the question at some length. In the foreign 
accounts of India of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, 
particularly those of the Portuguese, frequent reference is made to 
the ‘city of Bengala’. Varthema (1510) speaks of taking his route 
to this city of Bengala though it is doubtful whether he actually went 
there. Duarte de Barbosa, one of the earliest Portuguese writers 
on Indian Geography, says that the (Bay of) Bengal is “a gulf which 
enters towards the north and at its inner extremity there is a very 
great city inhabited by Moors which is called Bengala, with a very 


26 The nainc<; of the father and maternal uncle i>f both Govicjndrj and 
Gopicandra arc the same 

27 Since my article was written I found that Dr H C Raichaudhury long ago 
made this suggestion tentatively in a Bengali article (reprmtcel in Studies in Indian 
Antiquities, ( 1932 ), pp t84ff) But m the absence of any corroborative evidence 
such as IS furnished by Taranatha’s account it has not evidently drawn much 
attention so far Mr J N. Gupta, who has quoted the passage in his second 
edition of Vikrampurer luhas, just published, says that the city of Bengala is indi- 
cated in a map in the Travels of Cornelius Le Bruyan (published in 1701 A D ) a 
copy of which he possesses (p 215 ) Dr H C. Raichaudhury also states that 
‘Bengala’ is shown in the map drawn by Gastaldi in 1651 A D. 
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good harbour” Ovington (1696) remarks: ‘‘Teixeira and 

generally the Portuguese writers reckon that (Chatigam) as a city of 
Bengala; and not only so, but place the city of Bengala itself upon 
the same coast, more south than Chatigam”-®" Purchas says in his 
Pilgrtms that “Gauro (Gauda), the seat royall and Bengala are faire 
cities”. Rennell also mentions the town as being given “in some 
ancient maps and books of travels”.®* 

In spite of all these references some writers hold that there was 
never any city of Bengala."* Even Blochmann subscribed to this 
view.** The main ground for his conclusion is that the town is not 
mentioned by the Muhammadan historians nor by Ibn Batutah 
and many European travellers This negative evidence cannot, how- 
ever, be regarded as of much value in the face of express references 
to the city of Bengala mentioned above On the other hand, I 
believe that the existence of a city called Bangala may be reasonably 
inferred from the statements of Ibn Batutah. He refers to Bangala 
as a vast country (p. 267).’® But in course of his description of the 
kingdom he says that ‘Fakhr-ud-din revolted in Sudkawan and 
Bangala’ (p 268) Further he remarks that ‘‘the Blue River is 
used by travellers to Bangala and Laknawti ” (p. 271). The use of 
Bangala along with the names of two well-known cities of Bengal, 
VIZ., Saptagtam and Laksmanavati (Gauda) indicates that Bangala 
in the last two expressions indicates a city of importance. 


28 The above account is based on History of the Portuguese in Bengal by 
). J A Campos, pp 75-76 

29 JASB , 1873, p 233 C£ also f n 27 

30 Ovington remarks “A late French Geographer (Baudrand) has put 
Bengala mto his Catalogue of imaginary Cities, and such as have no real Existence 
in the world, but I wish he had given us a more particular account of his Reasons” 
(J Ovington, A voyage to Suratt in the year t 68 g, London 1696, p 53^ ) (The 
passage is quoted in Bengal Past and Present, vol XIII, p 262) 

31 ]ASB, 1873, p 233 

32 The pages refer to the translation of Ibn Batutah's Travels by Gibb 
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As regards the location of the city of Bengala, opinions vary bet- 
ween the city of Chittagong and Dianga, opposite it, on the 
southern bank of the river Karnaphuli. Lord Stanley points out 
that where Ortelius places Bengala, Hommaniis places Chatigam or 
Chittagong. Yule also concludes from a chart of 1743 in Dalrymple 
that “Chittagong seems to have been the city of Bengala.’”® 
Ovington, however, as noted above, remarks that the city of Bengala 
was different from Chittagong, and to the south of it.'"’^ “In 
Blaev’s map and the chart of the empire of the Grand Mogul by 
N. Sausson the city of Bengala is placed on the southern bank of 
the Karnaphuli more or less where Van den Broucke places Dianga. 
Vignorla in a map of 1683 assigns the same position to the city of 
Bengala. But in an old Portuguese map in Thevenot the city of 
Bengala is placed above Xatigan (Chittagong) or probably it is 
meant to be Chittagong itself.’”* The same appears to be the case in 
a map accompanying the Travels of Bernier in the edition published 
at Amsterdam in 1672.'“ In view of all these I feel inclined to agree 
with Hosten" that Dianga, opposite Chittagong, represents the 

33 The views of Lord Stanley and Yule are taken from Campos, op at , p 76 

3.^ Campos observes “Ovington, it must bt remarked, reckons Chatigam or 
Chittagong as the City of Bengala” {op at , p 77) This is not correct. As the 
quotation in the text will show, Ovington regards Chatigam as a “city of Bengala” 
1 e a city in the kingilom of Bengal, but immediately after distinguishes it from “the 
city of Bengala” which lay to the south of Chatigam. 

35 Campos, op cit , p 77 Blochmatm, ]ASB , 1873, p 233 

36 Bermers Travel) (A Constable, 1891) — Map facing p 45^ 

37 Bengal Past and Present, vol XIII (Nos 25-26), p 262 Campos on the 
other hand regards Chittagong as the real City of Bengala {op at , p 77) Campos 
argues that “Dianga could not be the aty of Bengala as it really formed a part of 
the kingdom of Arakan’* {op at , p 77). But then, according to Ralph Fitch and 
Atn-s-Akban Chittagong also was often in the possession of the kmg of Arakan 
(Foster, Early Travels tn India, p 26, jarrett, Atn-t-Akban, Tr p 119) 

For an account of Dianga by Hosten Cf. Bengal Past and Present, vol XIII, 
pp. 261-2 Hosten identifies it with die place now called Bandar, on die left bank 
and almost at the mouth of the Karnaphuli river Fr Fernandes in his letter written 
from Dianga on 22nd December 1599 calls Dianga a town in the port of Chittagong 
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site of the city of Bengala, though the probability is that originally 
both were included in the ancient city of that name and hence came 
to be called as such. But this point is not very material for our 
present purpose. Whether the city of Bengala or Vahgala was 
Chittagong or Dianga or included both, it is a reasonable conclusion 
that the original kingdom of Vahgala must be located in this region. 

This identification also solves another interesting historical 
problem. It is well-known that in the account of India written by 
the Arab merchant Sulaiman about 851 A.D. reference is made to 
three important and rival powers vtz., the Juzr, the Balharas, and 
Rahma. The first two refer to the Pratiharas and the Rastrakutas, 
and there has never been any doubt that the third refers to the Palas, 
though the term Rahma and its connection with the Palas could not 
be ascertained."* Now if we assume that the original kingdom of 
the Palas was in the region round Chittagong we get a satisfactory 
explanation why the Palas were called Rahma. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das observed long ago that the 
country to the south of Tripura and north of Rakham (Arakan) was 
called Ramma (Sanskrit Ramyd ). ' " I have not been able to trace the 
evidence on which this statement is based. The passage in Dpag- 
bsam-b)on-bzang, on which S. C. Das presumably relies, merely in- 
cludes Ramma in a list of countries surrounding Jambudvipa.’" 

(Campos, op at , p 77) According to Hosten, Dianga was the first Portuguese 
settlement on the Gulf of Bengal and called by them Porto Gr.indc, (op at , p 262), 
Campos denies this (op at , p 76) Blochnunn identified Dianga with the Dakhin- 
danga or the Br.ihmand.inga, both on the Sangu river, south of Chittagong (JASB , 
1893, p 233) 

38 For a recent discussion of the whole question cf S H Hodivala, Studies m 
Indo-Moslem History (1939), pp qff Hodivala’s view that Rahma is a mistake 
for Dharma and that it stands for the kingdom of Dharmapala, was suggested to 
me long .igo by my friend Dr Shahidullah But this is improbable as the term 
continued in use long after Dharmapala’s death, .-ind was later used to denote the 
kingdom of Pegu 39 JASB , 1898, p 24 

40 For this information I am indebted to Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri who, in a 
letter dated 20 7 38, has sent me the foUiwng translation of the passage . 
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Fortunately, however, the siatement of S. C. Das is confirmed 
by the accounts of the foreign 'travellers. Ralph Fitch, who visited 
India between 1583 and 1591 A.D., refers to a kingdom of Rame 
situated between Chittagong and Arakan, all three being subject to 
the same king.'*' A more detailed account is given by Manrique 
who visited the city of Ramu on July 5, 1630 on his way from 
Dianga to Arakan. It was then the seat of a governor of the king 
of Arakan who was at the head of the Chancery of Arakan, all 
Farmans having to be endorsed by him. Regarding the location of 
Ramu, Rev. Hosten supplies the following information in course of 
his annotation of the travels of Manrique: “Ramu must have been 
reached, not by the sea, but by the network of channels which con- 
nected It with Dianga. The Bengal Survey Map, (Sheet no. 425 
i''= I mile) identifies Ramu with Cox’s Bazar. L. S. S. O’Malley 
says It IS a village in the Cox’s Bazar, on the continuation of the 
Arakan Road. It is a police outpost and an important market serving 
the south of the district. The map in O’Malley’s Gazetteer of 
Chittagong shows Ramu east of Umkhali, and that seems to be the 
place visited by Manrique.” 

It IS permissible to infer that this Ramu, Rame or Ramya re- 
presents the kingdom of Rahma referred to by the Arabs." It is 
perhaps because the home-kingdom of the Palas was situated in this 
region that they designated them by this tcmi. It is significant 
that later the term Rahma denoted the kingdom of Pegu, presu- 


“Jambudvipa is surrounded by thousands of small countries — ^Tibet, China, Khutan, 
Kh.'isa, Ramma, Tokhar, etc" 

41 Foster, Early Travels in India, (Oxford University Press, 1921), p 26, fn 5 

42 Bengal Past and Present, vol XIII, pp 2291!., 268 

43 Yule suggested long ago the identification of Rahim (or Ruhmi) of tlie Arab 
writers with “Ramu, which lies half-way between Chittagong and Akyab, a few 
miles cast of Cox’s Bazar in Arakan” Travels of Marco Polo, vol II, p 100) 
But he could not explain the connection between the Palas and Ramu 
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tnably because it then formed a part of the later kingdom.'** As 
Ramu and Vahgala were on the sea-coast the assumption would 
further explain why the Pala family was known as Samudra-kuia 
i.e. family of the sea.** ’*■ 

Although the evidence cannot be regarded as conclusive* we 
should not, at the present state of our knowledge, ignore altogether 
the indications furnished by these data regarding the home- 
territory of the Palas. It must be mentioned in this connection that 
even as late as the sixteenth century A.D. powerful kingdoms 
flourished in this region. We learn from Ain-t-Akbart that the 
king of Tiippera had a force of 200,000 foot-men and a thousand 
elephants.** The kingdom of Arakan is also said to be a consider- 
able tract, including the port of Chittagong.” The existence of 
the important kingdom of Pateikkara in this region during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. is testified to by the Burmese 
chronicles and the Mainamati copper-plate of Ranavahkamalla. ’* 
Further, it has been noted above, that according to Taranatha a long 
line of kings, whose names ended in Candra, ruled in Bhahgala, 
from about the sixth century A D. On the other hand we know 
from inscriptions, coins, and Burmese chronicles that a long line of 
kings with names ending in Candra ruled in the Arakan region 
before the tenth century A.D.'" This indirectly supports the state- 

44 Ferranti, Relations de voyages et textes Gcografhtques Arabes, Persans et 
Turks relatifs a I’ Extreme-Orient, pp 29, 36, 43 (fn 2) 

45 Ramacarita, I v 4 Commentary 46 jarrett's Transl p 117 

47 Ibid, p 119 48 IHQ, vol IX, pp 284-5 

49 The traditional account of the nine Candra kings of Arakan ruling from 

A D 788 to 957, as psestrvccl m the later chronicles, is given by Phayre in his 
History of Burma (p 45) For the names of these kings and an account of the 
coins, cf Phayre, ‘Coins of Arakan, of Pegu, and of Burma’ {Numismata Onentalia), 
PP 43 > A brief account of die inscriptions found on the platform of the 

Shitthaung temple at Mrohaung is given on pp. 146-147 of th<^ Annual Report of 
the Arch/eological Survey of India (7925-6) The names of eighteen royal predeces- 
sors of Anandacandra are given in one inscription The first king is Balacandra, a 
name also occurring 111 T.iranatha’s account According to Mr Hirananda Sastn 
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ment of Taranatha and the location of Vahgala in the Chittagong- 
Arakan region. 

Now if we assume that the Palas originally ruled over Vahgala 
and gradually spread their power and authority over the rest of 
Bengal, it is not difficult to believe that their long and glorious reign 
IS mainly responsible for the application of the name of their home- 
territory to the whole of the province.®® It would appear from 
Tiaranatha’s account that in the first stage of this extension, Vahgala 
denoted only the territories formerly comprised within Vahga and 
Vahgala. The rule of the Palas and Candras over this region and 
the similarity of the two names probably facilitated this earlier 
extended connotation. Later, the process continued, and perhaps 
thanks to the Palas, Vahgala came to denote the whole of the modern 
province of Bengal, 

Such a phenomenon is, of course, not unknown and the name 
Gauda came at one time to be applied to whole of Bengal for similar 

the oldest inscription is written in chararters rcserabluig those of the late Gupta 
script The inscription recording the names of the Candra kings, incntitaied above, 
IS said to be ‘many centuries older* than the temple which was built m the i6tli 
cent AD. 

The name Priticandra is found both on the coins as well as in the inscriptions. 
The name read by Phayre on the coin as Vammacandra is clearly Dhammacandia 
The other name that can be read on the coins is Viiacandra The alphabets on 
these coins are to be referred to the seventh or eighth century A D if not earlier 
50 The Jami'-ul-Twankh of Fakir Muhammad places Bhati (the coast strip 
from the Hughly to the Mcghna, vide ]ASB , 1873, p 226) to die west of 
BangSla This supports the location of Vangala proposed in this paper The same 
book also states that die terniory which m after times was styled Bangalah, according 
to such writers as have written about it, consisted of Bihar, Gauda or Gaur Lakhana- 
wati, Bang and Jajnagar (Orissa) (Ravetty, Tahakat-t-Nasm. English Transl , p, 592 
f.n.) Thus practically the whole of the Pala kingdom was called Bangala It is 
evident fiom this passage as well as another in Afif's Tartkh-t-Ttroeshaht which 
refers to Bang and BahgSla (Bib Ind Edition, p 114, fn 2) that the Muslim 
writers knew the name Bang but distinguished it from Vangala, and used it only 
to denote a part of Bengal, roughly Vahga In Tabakat-t-Nastn also Bang is used 
in this limited sense (/W , p. 587) and ncidicr Bangala noi any other name indicating 
the whole province of Bengal is mentioned therein. 
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reasons. The process of Vahgal-isation of the whole province must 
also have been very gradual. The name Vahga was anaent and 
sanctified by sacred texts, and hence rts use did not altogether die 
out at least in literary documents. The similarity of the name 
Vahga and Vahgala also often led to confusion, and at times, to the 
indiscriminate use of either for the other or the two combined. The 
important sea-port of Vah^a (Bengala) may also have some in- 
fluence in giving currency to the designation of the whole province 
by that name. In any case, gradually the name Vahgala superseded 
Vahga in ordinary use and came to be the name of the province. 

It IS difhcult to say how long the old kingdom of Vahgala con- 
tinued as a separate unit. For when we find references to a kingdom 
under this name we cannot always be certain whether it refers to 
the original kingdom or is used m its later meaning, denoting the 
whole province. Marco Polo’s reference to Bangala (1290 A.D.) is 
an instance to the point. This Bangala is generally taken to refer 
to the province of Bengal as a whole. But his statements that it is 
“tolerably close to India’ ’’’’ and that Mien (Burma) and Bangala 
were under the same king,''* rather point to the smaller province of 
Vahgala. For the province of Bengal (or even old Vahga) could 
haidly be regarded as outside India, or at any tune within the 
political jurisdiction of Burma. But both of these would be truly 
applicable tb the Arakan-Clnttagong region. For, the territories 
beyond the Brahmaputra and the ,Meghna rivers have not unoften 
been regarded as outside India proper, and we have reliable evidence 
that as early as tht eleventh century A.D., the king of Burma 
established his authority over Arakan, and his kingdom was extended 
up to the Tippera district.-'’ It is therefore not necessary to assume, 
with Yule, that Marco Polo confounded Bengal wida^ F^egu.'’* 

51 Yule, Marco Polo, vol II, p 97. 52 IhtJ , p. 81. 

53 Arch Surv Report, Burma 1933. p 31 Phayrc, Hutory of Burma, p 37 

54 Yule, Marco Polo, vol II, p. 8a. 
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Even aj late as the fifteenth century A.D. Nayacandra Sun 
mentions Vanga and Vangala side by side and presumably as names 
of two separate territorial units/^ Unless this was due to a confu- 
sion of the author it may be regarded as an evidence that Vangala 
existed in his time as a separate province. JJiis is quite probable, 
as Bengala, as noted above, is shown in the maps of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries A.D. The epithet Bangal, applied even 
today by the inhabitants of Western Bengal to those hailing from 
the eastern part of the province, is probably a reminiscence of the 
old province of Vangala. But we have no positive evidence of its 
existence as a separate territorial umt after the fifteenth century. 

In conclusion a few words may be said regarding the origin 
of the name Vangala. Abul Fazl’s explanation has been noted 
above. Modern writers derive it from Vahgalaya (i.e. Vanga -f, 
alaya or home of Vanga).'"' These views rest upon the supposition 
that Vaiiga and Vangala are synonyms, both denoting the same 
country. As this assumption has been proved to be erroneous we 
need not seriously consider these views. 

At the same time the proximity of the two localities and the 
resemblance of the names suggest that the name Vangala was 
derived from Vaiiga. Ir is important in this connection to bear in 
mind that some ancient Sanskrit texts mention side by side Vanga 
and Upa-Vahga as the names of two different but neighbouring 
provinces. It may be easily surmised that Vahga-Upavanga of old 
days correspond to Vahga-Vahgala of later days. Now Upa-Vanga 
has been undoubtedly formed from Vanga by the addition of prefix 
Ufa. According to rules of Sanskrit Grammar Ufa, prefixed to 
nouns, “expresses direction towards, nearness, resemblance, relation- 
ship, contiguity in space, number, time, degree etc., but generally 
involving the idea of subordination or inferiority.” Upa-Vanga 

55 In Hammlra Mahakavya. Cf. Ind. Ant, 1879, p 58 
^6 Grierson, Ungnistie Survey of India, vol. V, part I, p. ii. 
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perhaps denoted one or more of these senses, specially nearness and 
inferiority. In any case the mention of Vahga and Upa-Vahga in 
old literature shows that from early times there were two provinces 
side by side which were regarded as Vahga Major, and Vahga 
Minor. The same condition seems to be reflected in the later 
nomenclature Vahga and Vahgala. 

(The term Vahgala seems to have replaced the Sanskritic Upa- 
Vahga by adding the termination ala, in place of the prefix ufa. 
This ala may be derived from alt, as Abul Fazl supposes, but then 
it must have been used in a figurative sense, to denote that the 
territory called Vahgala was regarded as the boundary wall or em- 
bankment of Vahga, But it is not necessary to speculate on these 
hypotheses. It is enough for our present purpose to know that pro- 
bably Vahgala was derived from Vahga and stood in the same rela- 
tion to it, both in geographical position and literary meaning, as 
Upa-Vahga. 

The discussion of Taranatha’s account has led us too far from 
the mam subject. But several interesting facts have emerged from 
It — facts which have not hitherto received the attention they 
deserve. First, that the name Vahgala, and not Vahga, came to 
be the general name of the province. Secondly, that Vahgala ori- 
ginally denoted a small kingdom round modern Chittagong, and 
had as its capital the famous sea-port Vahgala, called by the Euro- 
peans Bengala, which was cither Chittagong or a place in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Finally, the modern name Bengal or 
Vangala (Vaiigali) is derived from Vangala and not Vahga. 

Ramesh Chandra Majumdar 



The Lalitavistara and Sarvastivada 

The position of the Lalitavistarasutra in its relation to Pali 
Buddhism has been variously judged. The work was described 
by Rhys Davids some fifty years ago as, “a poem of unknown 
date and authorship, but probably composed in Nepal, and by 
some Buddhist poet who lived sometime between six hundred 
and a thousand years after the birth of the Buddha.”^ This illus- 
trates the extraordinary misconceptions then prevailing, as well 
as the attitude of the Pali school, which sought to reconstruct 
the early history of Buddhism from Pah sources alone. But the 
Lalttavtstara is not a poem, there is no probability that it was com- 
posed in Nepal, and it contains passages as old as anything in Pali. 

It was against this attitude of the Pali scholars that the late 
L. de La Vallee Poussin protested in his Buddhisme, etudes et 
matemux (pp. 2-4) where he wrote : 

“Pre-occupicd m establishing the history of Buddhism and in starting by 
fixing Its origin, the orientalists abandon the path so intelligently opened up 
by Burnouf; they relinquish the cxamina'tion of the Northern sources, and 
take no account of them, they attach themselves passionately to the exegesis 
of the Southern Scriptures, which m appearance arc more archaic and better 
documented The results that these labours give us arc of the highest impor- 
tance, both for the history of religions in gcncrdl as well as for that of Bud- 
dhist and Indian ideas Oldenberg’s book is a perfect exposition; Pali 
Buddhism cannot be better described, its intellectual and moral factors more 
artistically demonstrated, or a more {wccisc exposition given of the idea that 
a Singhalese doctor makes of his religion and his destiny. Oldcnberg’s error 
was to entitle his book, Buddhfi. hts hfe, hts doctnne and h$s community 
He should have added, ‘according to Pali sources and the principles of the 
Singhalese Church 

And he went on: 

“Far from giving us tlie key to the origin of Buddhism and the undcr- 
.standing of its historical evolution, the examination of the canon and the Pah 


I Htbbert Lectures, p. 197. 
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rhwwiriM gives US information about only one of the sects of the Southern 
school. Further, these accounts have an absolute value only for ui epoch 
relauvely late in the history of this Church. To describe the fortunes of the 
community, the constitution of the Sahgha, the formation of the Scriptures, 
and the life of the Master according to documents which date from the first 
or the fourth century of our era is an illusory undertaking Consecrated by 
the faith and piety of the schools, learnedly elaborated, proud of a regularity 
(suspect, although exaggerated by certain authors), the Pah canon boasts of 
an authenticity of little probability Like tbe Buddhist monks of na'ive piety 
and imperfect critical sense European scholars have not hesitated to admit 
this authenticity It was only at a recent epoch that the books were fixed in 
writing, but does not India offer us in the fastidious preservation of the Ved.is 
a makvellous example of memory and fidelity? This pious hypothesis docs 
not hold against the facts’* 

These incisive words of the industrious scholar whose loss we are 
soil deploring are not yet obsolete. They still stand as a protest 
against the idea that by excising the marvellous and the contradic- 
tory in the accounts of the Pali school it is possible to arrive at a sound 
historical basis. It may be here remarked that the recent investi- 
gations of Mrs. Rhys Davids have been equally destructive of the 
theories of Oldenberg and T. W. Rhys Davids, though without 
advancing on the lines suggested by La Vallee Poussin. 

Although this article is concerned with the doctrinal relations 
of the Laltta-vtstara with the Sarvastivada school, it is necessary to 
say something about the structure of the sutra. When the Sans- 
krit text was first published (1877-8) it was found to contain many 
verse passages embedded in the prose. The question was raised as 
to which was the older, the prose or the verse; but it was a futile 
proceeding to try and solve the problem by setting up rival theories 
of the structure of the sutra without looking for the sources of the 
verse passages. It can now be seen that many come from the canon 
of the Sarv^tivadins. On the other hand, when we find a passage 
in SardUlavikridita metre, it suggests a very late period of literary 
activity. But there is now no doubt that not only many of the verses 
but also many of the prose passages are textually taken from the 
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Sarvibdvadin scriptures. That there was such a canon was not even 
reco^ized when Childers declared, “the North Buddhist books have 
no claim to originality, but are partly adaptations o£ the Pah sacred 
books, made several centuries after Gautama’s time, and partly late 
outgrowths of Buddhism exhibiting the religion in an extraordinary 
state of corruption and travesty.”* 

The real facts have been stated by La Vallee Poussin. It should 
be almost self-evident that the most widely-spread group of schools 
in India, the Sarvastivadins, a group that continued to flourish 
widely long after the Pali school had been cut off from its Indian 
home, should have had a canon of its own. Although not entirely 
identical with the Pali, the structure of the Agamas and much of the 
wording is the same. As La Vallee Poussin said, “We speak in 
the singular of the canon. It is not doubtful that a considerable body 
of scriptures served as basis for the two canons of Sthavirian sects, 
the canon in the Pali language and the Sanskrit canon 
of the Sarvastivadins. This body of scriptures may be referred to 
under the name of the Buddhist canon.”'* It is from the Sarvasti- 
vadin source that the ancient passages both prose and verse, in the 
Laltta-vtstara were taken. How the whole sutra was compiled will 
need more detailed investigation. Here we have only to consider 
how the Mahayana compiler or compilers of the Laltta-vtstara dealt 
with the doctrinal matters in the passages incorporated. 

Although the metaphysical doctrines of Mahayana are not 
Ignored, the whole interest is concentrated on the nature of a Bodhi- 
sattva and his attainment of Buddhahood, when he becomes an 
omniscient Tathagata. The Bodhisattva-doctnne itself was not new, 
for all the schools recognized it, as well as die doctrine of a Tathagata 
with his ten poweis. But while according to the older doctrine the 

2 Diettondry, preface, p. xii. 

3 Le dozme et la philosophte dn _Bonddhtsme, p. 97 
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Bodhisattva in his last birth was a being who still had to learn the 
painful facts of old age, sickness, and death, in Mahayana he knew 
the essential doctrines already and had acquired all the qualities of 
a Buddha except those peculiar to a Tathagata. At the very 
beginning of the actual sutra (ch. 2) we are told how the Elodhi- 
sattva was dwelling in the excellent abode of Tusita. Then follow 
over four pages of epithets beginning thus : 

“Adored by adorable ones, having obtained his abhtseka, praised, lauded, 
and extolled by hundreds of thousands of gods, having obtained the abhtseka 
produced from his vow, haVing acquired die full and purihcd buddha-knowledge 
due to all the buddha-qualities, having won die highest perfection of skill in 
means, knowing die brahma-states of great friendliness, compassion, joy, and 
equanimity, having reached the peak of fulfilment of all the bodhipaksika- 
dharinas consisting of the stauons of mindfulness, the right efforts, the bases 
of psychic power, the faculties, the powers, the parts of enlightenment, and 
the way, having his body adorned widi the marks and minor marks due to 
the acatmulation of unmeasured mciit” {Lai p 8) 

Nor were these attainments lying dormant, for we are told that 
while the Bodhisattva was in his seraglio, 

“He was not dcpiivcd of hearing the doctrine, or dcpiivcd of meditating on 
the doctrine Why was that It was because the Bodhisattva had long 
shown icvcrcnce for the doctrines and reciters of the doctunc, he was eagerly 
earnest foi the doctrme, delighting in the doctrine, unwearied in invesagating 
the doctrine, exceedingly liberal in bestowing the doctrine, teaching it with- 
out reward, ungrudging in the gift of the doctrine, not having the closed fist 
of a teacher’’ {Lai p, 215) 

Yet the narrative retains the story as told in all schools, and when 
' the Bodhisattva acts like an ordinary man of the world, it is 
repeatedly said that this is due to lokanuvartanakrtyadharmata, the 
rule of acting in accordance with the practice of the world. In* the 
same way, when as an infant he was being taken to the 
temple, he k-neW that it was unnecessary as he was dev^tdeva, but 
he consented to go “in accordance with the custom of the world.” 

When in the older story he first leatns the dark facts of human 
life, he is distressed and returns to his palace in agitation of heart. 
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The Ldtta-vistara retains the accounts of his asking what an old 
man, a sick man and the others were, but adds the words, janann- 
eva, although he knew, for he was not really an ignorant youth, but 
a Bodhisattva already understanding the reality of existence, and he 
asked in accordance with the dharmata, the rule of action followed 
by all Bodhisattvas. 

These are instances of direct modification of the story, but the 
latter portion of the Sutra gives examples of a different way of ex- 
pressing the special teaching introduced into the narrative. The 
traditional course of events remains unchanged. The contest with 
Mara is recounted with the addition of much mythological detail, 
then the attainment of the four dhyanas, the divine eye, the remem- 
brance of the former births, the chain of causation and the destruc- 
tion of the asravas, all given in the words of the older sutras. The 
events at the Bodhi tree follow, the journey to Benares, and the first 
sermon. Most of the essential narrative is given in the words of the 
older texts and the Mahayana portions are distinct insertions. These 
display what may be called devotional Mahayana, for although 
sHnyata and such Mahayana doctrines arc taken for granted, no 
attempt IS made to emphasise them or expound them. When the 
Bodhisattva is going to the Bodhi tree Brahma Sahampati informs 
the gods, and his speech consists of a repetition of the Bodhisattva s 
achievements. 

It might have been thought that after the recital of the chain 
of causation some explanation of the formula in the style of Nagar- 
juna would have been given, but what follows is chiefly a series of 
stutis by various gods. In one of them Buddha replies, and gives a 
verse account of his enlightenment, but the nearest approach to 
any Mahayana metaphysics is where he says he has attained by 
enlightenment the void of the world (^agacchUnyam), which arises 
from the chain of causation, and which is like a mirage or a city of 
Gandharvas. That the standpoint is Mahayana can be seen from the 
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use of certaMi terms, such as dbarmatathata, bhUtakoU, tathagata- 
garbha, and sunya. Even maya occurs, but in the sense of “deceit, 
and It merely illustrates the dependence on Sarvastivada, in this case 
on the Abhidharma/ The terms occur along with matsarya and 
trsya, and they also occur together in the Sarvastivadin list of upa- 
klesas, and here are mentioned among the forest of vices {klesaranya^ 
which Buddha had cut off. 

The additions to the first sermon arc more extensive, but still 
without any tendency to develop the doctrine. It is followed by a 
versified version of the cha'U of causation addressed to Kaundtnya, 
the first' of the five disciples Then Maitreya, one of the Bodhi- 
sattvas present asks Buddha for the sake of the Bodhisattvas present 
to ex|X)und how the Wheel of the Doctrine has been turned. Bur 
no exposition is given. What follows is little more than a string of 
epithets. Buddha icplies; 

■‘IVofoun<l, Maitreya, is the Wheel, foi it cannot be acquircil by giasping, 
haul to piittivc IS tlic Wheel thiough the ilisappeaiance of thiahty 

This list then passes into a description of the Tathagata- 

"I'vtn so, Maitreya has the Wheel of the Doctrine been turned by the 
lathag.nt.i, tliioiigh the iirniig of which he is called Tathagata, he is called 
fully (iihghtcntd Buddha, hi callid Svayanibhu, he is called Dliarniasvami, 
he IS talkd Nayaka, he is c.illid Vinayaka, he is called P.iriniiyaka, ht is 
called Saithavriha 

This extraordinaiy list continues for over fourteen pages, and 
this, Buddha tells Maitreya, is the turning of the Wheel and a 
summary exposition of the vutues of the Tathagata. If explained 
at length the Tathagata might expound for a kalpa or the rest of a 
kalpa. Of real explanation there is nothing, although in a poem 
immediately following the turning of the Wheel is said to be anut- 
padam This is the very word which forms the basis of the system 
of Nagar)»na in his Madhyamakartkas. There can be little 

4 Lai , p 486 Maya is translatid ‘esprit dc deception’ by La Vallw Poussin in 
his translation of the Abhtdharmakosa, voi 1 , bk 11, § 27 Cf Mahavyutfatti, 104 
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doubt that this avoidance of points of difference and metaphysical 
subjects of dispute is due to the fact that the sutra is intended for lay 
people. The compilers have aimed at harmonising the old accounts 
with the more exalted conception of the Bodhisattva. There is one 
place where a severe judgment is passed on the holders of other 
views. In the account of the Bodhisattva’s passing from the Tusita 
heaven and being conce-ved Ananda expresses his wonder, and Buddha 
replies that in the future there will be some who will disbelieve 
that the Bodhisattva passed through the processes of conception and 
birth. But those who reject the excellent sutra, whether monks 
or lay people, will be hurled at death into the hell of Avici. Faith 
is needed, and Buddha illustrates by a parable: 

“It u as if, Anaiicl.i, a certain man liatl a sen, and the man was of fair 
speech, rtaivwl presents, and had many fiiends The son, when his father 
died, was not left desolate, but was well received by his fathei’s friends Fven 
so, Ananda, any of those who shall believe in me I itctive as my (iiends — 
those who have taken refuge in nw The Tatlulgata has many frit ads, and 
these friends of the Tatbagaia, truth-speakci s, nor speakers of falsehood, I 
hand on They that art tiuth-speakers an ti lends of the Tathagata, the 
Arhats and perfect Butldhas of the future haith should be pra'tisetl Herein 
this IS what 1 make you to under'tand ” 

But the bas's of the faith has been changed The sport, laltta, 
of the Bodhisattva is not metely his sport in the seiaglio, but all the 
acts which as Bodhisattva he had to perform. His fight with Mara 
is expressly said to be done in sport, and finally the whole sutra is 
said to be played (yikrtdtta) by the gicat Bodhisattva. 


E. J. Thomas 
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Brahmanic literature contrasts quite usually sruU to smttt. 
The former term includes the revealed texts (Veda and Ved^ga); 
while the latter the tradition contained in the Upaveda. Another 
classification, found in some late works, has been examined by L. 
Feet ’ It is on the one hand adrstartha, which includes Veda, 
Vedanga, philosophical systems, jurisprudence, and on the other, 
drstartha which refers to the Upaveda, that is to say what consituted 
formerly the smrtt The notion of drsta, what is “seen” or known 
through experience, has thus encroached upon that of smrti. At 
first sight, it seems that the distinction between what is founded or 
what IS not founded upon experience has replaced the former distinc- 
tion between Tradition and Revelation 

This change must probably be ascribed to a novel theory of 
knowledge The materialists used to put perception (fratyaksaj at 
the source of knowledge, and denied kutt, intuition, any 
value Perception (pratyaksa) is thus opposed to intuition (smtt): 
and, in the same way, drsta to adrsta. Finally, what wc find in the 
classification of knowledge by adrsUrtha and drstartha, is the con- 
trast between srHtt and pratyaksa. The substitution of those two 
terms for the former categories named sruU and smrU shows the 
progress of philosophical speculation It throws light, moreover, on 
a part of the Buddhist terminology and, consequently, on some 
problems of religious and literary history. 

In Buddhist thought the notion of sruU is far more important 
than IS generally believed. It explains the frequently used term of 
bahusruta, rendered literally in Chinese by to-wen, ‘‘who has much 

I Trcnte deux reetts du trone. Intro, p xxii-xxvui. 
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heard.” The initial formula of the sutra; evam maya smtam riot 
only alludes to the promulgation of the sacred texts by Ananda when 
the First Giuncil was held, but also indicates that those texts were 
revealed and that the whole of them constitutes the smtt.^ And, just 
as sruta is opposed to drsta or smtt to fratyaksa, the former term 
implied, as compared to the latter, a knowledge of superior quality, 
srutt IS opposed to drsti in the Buddhist vocabulary. It seems easier 
now to understand why Pali dtftht ‘‘view, opinion” is so frequently 
used deprecatingly with the meaning of ‘‘ill-founded or false 
opinion.” When the word is used in good sense, it is necessary to 
insist upon the adjective samma as in samma dtuht, this expression 
shows that, formerly, dtuht must have been given a neutral and 
very gcneial sense, the interpretation ‘‘false view” is a secondary 
one. 

The contrast srutt jdrsU allows perhaps to explain two obscure 
terms which hold an important place in the controversies among the 
Buddhist sects. Masuda’s work on the Vasumitra treatise® relates 
some traditions which might induce us to consider the Darstantika 
and Sautrantika sects as two sub-divisions of the Sarvastivadin 
school. To my mind, these sects owe their respective names to two 
categories of texts : drstanta and sutranta. Drstanta is formed with 
drsta, like iutranta with su'tra If a siitra is what has been ‘‘heard” 
(sruta), It IS probable that the terms drstanta j sutranta rest 


a It IS true that, for Butidhaghosa, followed in this respect by the European 
scholars (Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p a quoted by dc La Vallcc Poussin, 
Opinions, p 35), evam maya \utam means sammukha patiggahiiam (Sumangala- 
vilasmi, I, p 31) But this interpretation, which is a late one, dates from a moment 
when one bad to piovc the autlicnucity of the texts, traeing them back 
to die Buddha through Ananda, rather than to rank them with the Veda In 
other words, the controversies between Buddhists had altered the mentality of 
the doctors those of the earlier centuncs were anxious, above all, to resist the 
Brahmins, whilst Biiddhaghosa disputes with the people who recognize the Buddha's 
omniscience 

3 Asia Major, 1925. 
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finally upon the contrast drsttjhuU. Let us examine this thesis in 
the light of the documents. 

Since H. Liiders published the fragments of the Kalfanamandt- 
lika, the attention of the learned world has been driven towards 
Kuniaralata, author of this collection and the founder of the 
Darstantika school. Several Japanese and European scholars have 
endeavoured to gather some pieces of information concerning this 
school, and more particularly those supplied by K’ouei Ki, one of 
Hiuan-Tsang’s most famous disciples. The most important texts 
will be found in the commented translation of the V fjnapttmatrata- 
stddht by L. de La Vallce Poussin.' Before I bring forth K’ouei Ki’s 
testimony, I will quote the learned scholar’s translation, which, 
being exactly literal, forms a solid basis for discussion. 

K’ouei Ki, VaiiMmitra, 11 , 9 b (Genealogy of the sects): “The 
comment of the Siddhi, iv, 1 , 53 b 'ays that the Sautrantika are of 
thiee kinds, i Miila {ken-fenj, that is to say, Kumaralata, 
2. 5 rilata, 3. m a vague way (wei-fan) the so-callcd Sautrantika.” 

This text means probably that there are three kinds of 
Sautrantika: i. the Mfilasautrantika, that is to say, Kumaralata’s 
followers, 2. Siilata’s disciples, 3 those who arc called Sautrantika 
without any other precision. 

The comment of the Stddht, alluded to in the above quota- 
tion, is a little more explicit. 

‘These (the Sautiantika) aic of thice kinds. 1. Miila, that 
IS to say Kumaralata, 2. Srilata, who composed the Sautranttka- 
Vtbhasa, whom Sanghabhadia calls “the Sthavira”, 3. the so- 
called Sautrantika.’ As the Miilacarya composed the Kte man 
louen, the Kouang chom p’t yu, he received the name of Darstan- 
ttkacarya, borrowing his name from what he said.” 

^ Buddhtca t I, p 221-22^ K’oiici ki sur les Sautiantikas. 

5 I prefer this tratiiiation to another one, given m a dubious way by dc La 
Vallce PoiL'sin in a note 
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This text;, confirming the information given by the preceding 
one, adds that Srilata, author of the Sautrantika-Vibhasa, was also 
called the Sthavira and states that the Mulacarya, that is to say 
Kumaralata, was also called Dars^itika-acarya. As a result Mula- 
sautrantika, disciples of Kumaralata and Darstentika are three ways 
of describing the same group. 

That Kumaralata the famous author of a DrstantapankU or 
Drstantamalya should have been called Darstantikacarya, is not 
astonishing. We know by the colophons of the Kalpanamandiuka 
that this collection was a DrstantapankU and that its author was 
precisely Kumaralata. L. de La Vallce Poussin (p. 223) points out, 
after Schiefner that: “There is a Drstantamalya in the Tandjur.’ 
Referring t|o the Tibetan text, Sylvain Levi established without 
difficulty that the Tandjur Drstantamalya is a fragment of the 
Kalpanamandutka.'" K’ouei Ki’s Kje man louen or Yu man louen 
is probably nothing else.' 

K’ouei Ki (Vasumttra 11 , 9 b) tells us besides that Kumaralata, 
rhe Darstantikacarya, appeared during the first century after the 
disappearance of the Buddha, and that at the time ihere was no 
Sautrantika yet. How is it possible to reconcile this assertion with 
another one given by the same text, according to which Kumaralata 
would be the Sautrantika-mulacarya? It seems that the Sautrantika 
separated from the Darstantika at a late date; then the latter could 
have been looked upon as the Mulasautrant,ika and Kumaralata, 
their founder, was really the Sautrantika-niulacarya because the 
Darstantika bore in them the future Sautrantika. 

On the whole, whether it be a question of the properly so- 
called Sautrantika, or of Stilata’s disciples, both groups can be con- 

6 fA , 1929, II, p 270 ff. 

7 For the diScrcnt readings Kte man lonen, Yh man louen, cf La Vallee 
Poussm, ibtd , p 221-222 About the equivalence Yu man louen— Drstantapahkii 
cf. Sylvain L^i, JA , 1927, II, p 100 
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s’dered as two branches sprung out of the original Dars^tika or 
Mulasautrantika . 

Where does this name Darsuntika come from? K’ouei Ki 
admits that Kumaralata was called Darstantikacarya because of the 
drHanta that he had composed. In fact, darstanttka derives nor- 
mally from drstanta. This term is the synonym of avadana, as 
the Chinese translators render both the one and the other by p‘t-yu* 
“example.” In literature, the drstanta is then opposed to the sHtra 
or siiiiranta, to which it is a kind of complement, or illustration.® 

It seems strange that two names so different, Sautrantika and 
Dars^ntika should have served to describe Kumaralata’s followers. 
If drstanta is opposed to sutranta, one docs not see at first how 
names derived from these two terms could have meant the same 
school. This difficulty can be solved if one admits that the two 
names were used during different periods and in different places. 

If drstanta and sHtranta mean texts of unequal value, it 
IS scarcely probable that Kumaralata’s disciples should have called 
themselves darstanttka, becau.se in so doing they would have recog- 
nized implicitly the superiority of the sautranuka. The word 
darstanttka could only have been applied to them by their opponents. 
In the same way, the deprecative expression Hinayana was probably 
used only in the Mahayana school. We can therefore admit that at 
the time where Kumaralata’s disciples lescrved for themselves the 
title of Mulasautrantika, they were called Darstontika by their 
opponents. 

Here is how things may be explained. After Kumaralata com- 
jjosed the collections of drstanta, he was given the name of Darstan- 
tiika-acarya and his disciples were called Dars^ntika. Later on, 
the latter name being regarded unfavourable, Kumaralata’s disciples 
reacted and took the title of Sautrantika. In course of time, Kumara- 

8 Cf Mahavyutp 62 7, 139, 30, 200, 6 

9 Cf Roczntk Orjentalistyczuy, VIII, p 14 ff 
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lata’s school having been divided into several groups, the practice 
was made of describing as Mulasautrantika those who claimed to 
follow Kumaralata, the other factions being called by the name of 
^tilata, or described as Sautrantika without any more precision. 

[The passage from the Ta tche fou louen, according to which 
the Vinaya of Mathura and that of Kasmir differ considerably should 
probably be ascribed to the same period. At Mathura, the Vinaya 
IS composd of 8o chapters. There is besides a second part: the 
Avadana and Jataka in 8o chapters. At Kasmir we must dis- 
tinguish between a text in lo chapters and a vtbhasa eight times 
bigger; Avadana and Jataka are excluded from this Vinaya. 

The Vinaya of Mathura and that of Kasmir mark undoubtedly 
two successive stages m the evolution. The Buddhist tales are 
literary compositions, the authorship of which could not be ascribed 
to the Buddha. Theoretically these productions must therefore have 
been excluded from the Canon, and this course must have been 
followed at first. Later on, this strictness relaxed and the tales were 
included in the one or the other basket. The Kasmir school is faith- 
ful to the old exclusiveness, whereas the Mathura school is inspired 
by the novel tolerance. 

Darstantika, Sautrantika, Mathura or Kasmir schools, all these 
names refer, in the whole or in parts, to the great North-Western 
school, the texts of which were written down in Sanskrit and which 
was called Sarvastivadin. The formula sarvamasU proves a liking for 
metaphysical subtlety that is foreign to primitive Buddhism. Like- 
wise the refinement in the way of thinking and in the style of 
Asvaghosa’s writing is very far from the origins. However, we 
must not forget that some works, ascribed at a late date to Asva- 
ghosa, may have been composed long before his time. 

to Cf ‘Fables in the Vinaya-pitaka of the Sarvastivadin School,’ IHQ, V, 
Mr-ifch, 1929, p 3 ff 

5 ‘ 
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Since Ed. Huber translated into French the Chinese version of 
the SHtralamkAra ascribed to Asvaghosa, the original was discovered 
in Central Asia by the German mission of Turf an, and published by 
M. H. Luders under the title of: Bruchstucke der KAlfanamandi- 
ttka des Kum^alata. The following colophon can be reconstructed 
in It; aryakaumaralaiayam kalfanamandiuka \yam nama drstanta] 
pamktyam.'^ Norhwithstanding this discovery, Asvaghosa’s de- 
fenders have not deserted their own thesis. Sylvain Levi has 
supposed that Asvaghosa was the author of the primitive work, 
which would have been remodelled later on by Kumaralata, and this 
new edition of the SHtralamkAra would have been called Drstanta- 
mala (or fahkti).^^ 

When I took up again in 1930 the study of this question, I 
showed that Kumaralata was rapidly forgotten, whereas AsvagHosa’s 
fame kept on growing. It is incredible therefore that one of Asva- 
ghosa’s works may have been ascribed at a late date to Kumaralata. 
As indicated by the colophon of the original published by Luders, 
Kumaralata is the author of the collection of drstanta (drstantapanku) 
called Kalfanamandtuka. Later on, this work, remodelled, was 
given the name of Siitralarnkara and was ascribed under a new shape 
to the famous Asvaghosa. “ 

In 1932, I insisted upon the fact that, against the opinion 
stated above, the Chinese title of the Siitralarnkara : Ta tchomng 
kmg louen stands for an original: Maha-sHtralamkara-sastra. 
This shows that at the time where the former drstantapanku was 
given the title of Siitralarnkara, this text was considered as a sastra, 

11 The part m brackets is blotted out on the manuscript and, according to the 
editor, 6 aksaras would be missing {Bruchstucke, p 19) To dll up this void, 
H Luders has proposed "yam dsrtanta, which is too short 1 suggest "yam nama 
drstanta, exactly 6 aksaras. 

12 Journal Astattque, Oct -Dec 1929, pp 279-280 

13 Asvaghosa et la Kalpanamanditika, Bulletin of the section of Letters of the 
Royal Academy of Belgium, sitting o£ Nov 3, 1930, pp 425-434 
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which means that it was classified with the treatises of 
Abhidharma/* 

Thus it appears that the Buddhist texts were submitted to 
frequent alterations. Neither the contents, the title nor the classi- 
fication of the works were fixed. The literature was subject to 
perpetual transformations, like the composition of the canons, the 
grouping of the collections and the nomenclature of the sects. 

The testimonies that we have just gathered have permitted us 
to place in three successive periods the activity of three doctors 
belonging to neighbouring groups : Kumaralata, author of a 
Drstanta-pahku, ^rilata, author of a Sautranuka-ihbhasa, Asvaghosa, 
to whom the Siitralamkdra is ascribed. The mere title of these 
works indicates that the first doctor belonged to the Darstontika 
school, the second to the Sautrantika school, the third one is attach- 
ed by tradition to the North-West of India and to the Sarvastivadin 
school. We may then suppose that Darstantika, Sautrantika, 
Sarvastivadin are three successive names which correspond to the 
three phases in the development of the great North-Western school. 
From now on it seems presumable that the Mulasarvastivadin are 
the Mulasautrantika’s successors, so they called themselves because 
they were connected with the teaching of the Mulacarya Kumaralata. 

To the three stages that we have just noted correspond 
different doctrinal attitudes which are marked by some changes in 
the way the Scriptures are classified and the schools and texts are 
called.’’ Drstanta, avadana and sUtralamkara are three equivalent 
terms. It seems that the drstanta was excluded at first from the 

Canon and this was reasonable : the dbarma, being the word 

of the Buddha, could not include tales which were the works of a 

14 ‘Sautrantika et Darstantika,’ Roczmk Orjentalistyczny, VIII, p. 20 

15 Of course the appearance of a new term did not cause the former one to 

disappear everywhere, on the contrary it was habit to survive for a long time still in 

some spheres. 
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doctor. Later on, the basket of the Vinaya having separated from 
the Dharma, some schools, like that of Mathura, inserted in it narra- 
tive texts which were called avadana or jataka The authority re- 
cognized to the siitra at the time explains the fact that several 
groups claim the title of Sautrantika. Finally, during a third period, 
the activity of the theologians, of the prose-writers and of the poets 
is shown by the multiplication of the texts of every kind. One 
observes then the development of the Abhidharma. The liking for 
metaphysical discussion brings into favour the name of Sarvasti- 
vadin, the use of poetical ornaments m order to enhance the style 
of the talcs cause the latter to be described as the ornaments 
(alamkara) of the sutra, and these new texts are considered as sastra, 
that IS to say, classified by the side of the Abhidharmapitaka 
treatises. 

On the whole, the evolution marked by the names Darstan- 
tika, Sautrantika, Sarvastivadin is parallel with the movement that 
ends in the codification of the Scriptures At first, the dharma was 
an undistinguished mass. Later on, the two baskets of the Sutra 
and of the Vinaya separated. Finally, a third basket formed which 
IS the Abhidharma-pitaka. 


Jean Przyilski 
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Among the treasures found in the cave of the Thousand 
Buddhas near Tun-hiiang is a complete manuscript, Ch. 00274, 
in Khotanese Saka, described by Sir Aurel Stein, Sermdta, p. 915, as 
“a Buddhist text in thirty-nine folios, apparently complete, but as 
yet unidentified.” The beginning, the verses of fol. i, is repro- 
duced in plate cl of the same publication. 

In a paper read at the gathering of the German Orientalists in 
Bonn. 1936,* Professor H. W. Bailey gave the information that the 
title IS Jdtakastava, and that it is a poem in praise of the Buddha’s 
deeds in various births, illustrating his power of endurance. A 
text with the same title is, he states, to be found in the Derge Tanjur. 

Bailey has subsequently brought out a facsimile reproduction of 
the whole manuscript, with a short introduction, m which he says 
that an edition of the text is in preparation.® 

In the introduction it, is stated that the poem is dedicated to 
the great king 5 ri Visa Sura, that it is the work of an acarya in the 
Samanya bhiksusangha, and that the colophon mentions a certain 
Kimasana, in Sogdian script Kyms’n He further gives a list of 
47 fMakas contained in the work. 

Bailey has also succeeded in getting photographs of the Jataka- 
stava of the Derge Tanjur, and published this text. ‘ 

It comprises fourteen lines of printed text in Tibetan script 
and contains the Sanskrit text, with an interlinear partial Tibetan 
gloss in smaller print, of a Jatakastava attributed to Jnanayasa. “The 
literary type of this Jatakastava,” he says, “is the same as that of 

1 Published m German translation by Schroedar, ZDMG , 90, pp 573 ff 
z Sec his Codices Khotanenses India Office Library Ch u, 002, Ch 11, 008, 
Ch 00274, m Monumenta hngvarum Asix majoris Ed K. Gronbech, II, 
Copenhagen 1938 

3 BSOS , IX, pp 851 ff. 
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the Khotanese, but the contents are largely different. A less deve- 
loped type IS represented by the Pah Cartya-pitaka and the verses 
of the Rastrapala-pariprccha, p. 21 ff. Different too is the alternating 
prose and verse of the Jatakamala. . . .The scribe has evidently at 

times misread his Sanskrit original, at times carelessly omitted letters 
and syllables. The Tibetan gloss, besides being literal in the usual 
way, IS not always to be trusted to give a correct explanation. 

The text contains 20 verses in Sard(ilavikri(hta, of which 5-18 
give a short abstract of a jataka followed by an eulogy of the Buddha. 

Through these publications we have learnt to know a new type 
of Buddhist jataka literature. 

We have long known how great a role the tales about the Bud- 
dha’s doings in former births played in early Buddhism, as themes 
for preaching and means of propaganda, and that collections of such 
stones were incorporated in the Canon. We also know that these 
Jatakas were largely taken from common Indian folk-lore, and only 
adapted to Buddhist notions, sometimes even rather loosely, and 
further that not all known Jatakas have been incorporated in the 
Canon. But we are not able to say how the oldest canonical collec- 
tion was composed, or what was the original form of individual 
Jatakas in this collection. 

It has sometimes been maintained that the short collection of 
35 jatakas in the Cartyapttaka represents an earlier stage m the 
development. But this view has not been accepted by leading 
scholars. There is rather a consensus of opinion to the effect that 
the talcs of the Canyapitaka were solicited from the current stock 
of such talcs, in order to illustrate the Bodhisattva’s practice of the 
Paramitas. The narrative is quite short and there is no attempt to 
make it particularly attractive and interesting. There is more of 
learning than of propaganda, while the original aim in adapting 
such tales must have been to appeal to sentiment and imagination, 
in order to win as many as possible for the teaching of the Buddha. 
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Also in the Jatakamala the object is the same, but here we have 
to do with a real kavt, versed in all the methods of the educated 
poet. The work is however of a learned character and not intended 
for common people. The case is different with the Pah Jataka book, 
where as many scones as possible have been put together, arranged 
according to the number of gathas, and m a popular and interesting 
form. Bur then only the gathas are canonical, and the Atthakatha is 
comparatively late, and, as is well known, full of misunderstandings. 

It is a pfiort likely that the oldest canonical collection was a 
kind of summary, meant to be supplemented by word of mouth by 
the preacher, and that it was a large collection. Works like the 
CaftyapUaka would then be based on this collection, and the ]ata- 
kamala a poet’s treatment of a selection made with a similar aim, 
under the influence of the tendency we know from the early cen- 
turies of our era to do everything to enable Buddhism to hold its 
own in the highest spheres of civilisation in contemporary India. 

In the Rastrapalapartprccha short resumes of fifty Jatakas are 
pur in the mouth of the Buddha, in a discussion of the dharmas 
of the Bodhisattva. Each Jataka contains one stanza, with the 
exception of the last one, which has four. The case is similar 
with regard to the Jatakastavas. The smries are put together with- 
out any attempt at making them interesting as attractive tales and 
apparently without any systematic arrangement, in order to recall 
some more or less well-known event, and ending with the praise of 
the Buddha. The two Stavas are absolutely different. Though several 
Jatakas have found place in both, they cannot be derived from 
a common source. The common titles, on the other hand, point to 
the conclusion that we have to do with a type which was in favour at 
a certain period, just as we have more than one Jatakamala. 

The Tanjur text, just as the Rastrapalapartprccha^ devotes one 
stanza only to each Jataka. It is written in an artificial style and 
apparently presupposes a full knowledge of the stories. In the 
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summing up we are told about some lasting effect of what the 
Bodhisattva did. Thus the Hati jataka ends with the tematk . 
Therefore even now on earth your fame is to be observed in the hare 
sign in the Moon. 

The Khotanese text is fuller, but does not contain more than 
indications of the principal traits, and more space is allotted to praise 
of the Buddha usually ending with some such sayings as : “therefore 
homage to you O Gracious One.” 

Wc have no indication of the age of the Tanjur text, but it is 
Itardly old. It bears a similar relation to the Khotanese text as the 
)ataka passage of the Rastrafalapanprccha to the Canyapttaka. With 
icgard to rlie Khotanese text Bailey states, as we have seen, that it was 
dedicated to the Khotan king Visa ^ura, and it is perhaps possible 
to utilize this piece of information. 

Before trying to do so 1 shall put together all the indications 
contained in the introduction. The first line runs jautUst mtiia 
pramuba saherndcra pur^na, where I take sahemdera to be a name 
and translate “the great leading ■jyottsa, the meritorious Sahendra.” 
Of him It IS said that he wanted to give expression to all that thcic 
IS of piaisc (stavd) of the Buddha’s merits, as an attempt to leach 
Buddhahood. But the Jatakastava was difficult, and he wished to 
see it in Khotanese He then summoned a great knower of the 
three Pitakas, in the Samanya monastery, named Vedyasila, well- 
versed in the vyahjanas, like a fisherman in water, asking him to 
translate it, foi the benefit, of king Visasura, so that every trouble 
in the country might be removed, after further wishes the 
first tale about the Bodhisattva as the balacakravartin Mahajasabhasa 
begins. Kimasana is then later on, in the colophon, mentioned as 
the person who caused the manuscript to be written. ^Ve accord- 
ingly learn that the Jatakastava is a translation, evidently from 
Sanskrit, and we can confidently say that Kimasana’s manuscript is 
a copy of an older one. 
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Bailey* has found Visasura’s name in atwdier manuscript, 
which contains a date from his fifth regnal year, but we do not 
know m which connection die date occurs. 

Visasura belongs to a series of Khotan kings, who all use die 
designation visa, which Tibetan sources render as vfjaya. Several 
of them are known from Tibetan annals and from Khotanese docu- 
ments, but none of these sources are very old. Reference to the 
‘Vijaya’ — dynasty are also found in the T‘ang-sh»^ where we are 
told that ihc family name of the Khotan king was Weth-chth, which 
may be a rendering of vtjayd, droug^ die final vowel is suspicious. 
Th<^ IS another Chinese form fa-tu (old pronunciation butk or 
btcH)-zta, and we also find wet-ch$h fu-chth (bmk-, or bfcu~, chi). 
All these forms seem to be so many renderings of Khotanese vtsa, i.e. 
vtza. But vtza does not exactly correspond to Sanskrit vtjaya, 
which would be expected to result in vtze; cf. frace Sansknt 
pracaya. On the other hand t^za can well be derived from vtjtta 
in the days of these kings, cf. Khotanese ja, older jtta ‘subdued’, 
and Bailey has actually found the form Vijittasagrrima for Vtsasam- 
grama in a Pans manuscript. When we, finally, bear in mind that 
vipta and not vtfaya is the form this designation takes m the oldest 
known source, viz., in a Kharosthi document of the Khotana 
maharaya rayatiraya htnajha dheva V tpdastmha,^ I think there can 
be litde doubt that the dynastic ‘title’ was vt^tta and not myiya. 

Several kings of this line can be dated from the remarks m the 
T'ang-shu, and most of them belong to the 8th century, but some 
also to the 7th. Among the latter is Fu-tu Hiung, who visited 
China in A.D. 674. Hmng means ‘vinlc, martial, brave’, and might 

4 Bsos, vni, p 936 

5 Chavannes, Documents sur les Tom Kme (Turcs) Ocetdentaux, pp. 126 ff, 
Thomas, Ttbetan Liter/ury Texts and Documents concemsng Chinese Turkestan, le, 
speaaUy pp 162 S 

6 Kharosthi Inscription discovered by Sir Aurel Stdn in Chinese Turkestan, 
No 661, and, with regard to the reading see my remaHis AO , IV, pp. 233 f. 
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be a translation of sura, but it would be rash to take this for granted. 
On the other hand we do not seem to have any information of 
vtpta kings later than the 8th century, and it is allowed to assume 
that the Khotanese Jitakastava was translated in the 7th or the 
8th century. The Sanskrit text must consequently be older, since 
the jyotisa must have known ii, but found it too difficult, but we 
cannot say how much older. 

It is hardly possible to point out the original on which our 
Jatakastava is based. Our manuscript evidentlji contains several 
mistakes and is often difficult to understand. When Bailey, who is 
better acquainted with late Khotanese manuscripts than any other 
scholar, has brought out his edition, the matter will be different. 
In the remarks which follow I have been obliged to leave some words 
and short sentences untranslated, but I am confident that they are 
not essential for our review of the position of the Jatakastava with 
leference to other collection of Jatakas. 

With regard to the relationship of our text to other collections 
I shall limit myself to some notes on the tale corresponding to Jataka 
537 of the Pall collection, Cariyapttaka, 111, 12, Jatakamala, 31. 

Jataka 537 gives a lengthy account of Sutasoma, the son of the 
Koravya raja of Indapattana. He went to study in Sakkarita, and 
there became intimate with other princes, especially with prince 
Brahmadatta, the son of the Kail king. After having finished their 
studies, the princes returned to their respective countries, and 
Sutasoma gave them sound advice for the future. He had, we learn, 
some misgivings with regard to the Benares prince. 

Brahmadatta became king of Benares. He always had meat for 
his dinner, and once his cook, having run short of supplies, prepared 
some flesh taken from a human corpse. The king at once took a 
liking to such food, according to the Auhakatha, because he had 
been a yaksa in his last birth and eaten much human flesh. When 
this became known and all remonstrances proved useless, he retired 
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to the woods, killing human beings and eating tHeir flesh. On one 
of his expeditions he was wounded, and he promised the rukkha- 
devata to make her a baltkamma with ekasata ksatriyas, if she would 
heal him. He was healed, and went about bringing back ekasata 
kings, whom he tied up with ropes through their hands and left 
hanging from the branches. The tree god was distressed and was 
referred to Sutasoma as the only one who could help. He went to 
the man-eater, who took him to be one of the kings, who had 
escaped, and now went to fetch Sutasoma instead. Just then a 
brahmana had come to offer Sutasoma some sttbhasttas, knowing 
how fond he was of such. Sutasoma had no leisure to listen 
at once but took care that the brahmana was attended to till he 
returned, and went to perform his ablutions. Then the man-eater 
came and carried him off. He shed tears, what the man-eater 
misunderstood. As Sutasoma however convinced him that the 
reason was that he had promised the brahmana to come back to 
listen to him, he was finally allowed to do so, on the condition that 
he would return after having satisfied the brahmana. True to his 
word he did so, to the astonishment of the man-eater, who had in 
the meantime prepared everythmg for the performance of the 
sacrifice. Now he himself became interested and wanted to hear the 
precious sayings which Sutasoma valued so much. Sutasoma at 
last complied with his wish, and the stanzas made such an impression 
on him that he reluctantly promised to desist from the evil ways. 
Both went together to release the captured kings, who are described, 
as kammasapadena vthethtta harassed by kammasapada, a word 
which the commentator found in the gathas but d'd not evidently, 
understand.^ Then they all returned to their homes. 

7 The commentary on gatha 24, when the tree-god says nii namagottam 
panvattayam, he says yatha tvam pubhe Brahmadatto hutva tarn namam phttva 
ponsado hutva tdim kammasapada jato, khaUtyaknle jato abhakkham bhakkheti. 
maham tatha namagottam panvattayami Fausboll was evidently right in 
considering kammasapada as a noun and not as a name 
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In the Jatakamala we read that the Bodhisattva was born in 
the royal Kauravya lineage. As he was a son lovely to look at 

as the moon (somaprtyadarsana)^ his father gave him the name 
Siitasoma. He was made yuvaraja, but his great predilection was 
subh^ttas When once a brahmana had come to communicate 
some such stanzas, and before he could be properly attended to, 
there rose a great uproar. Sutasoma was informed of the reason : 
The terrible purusada Kalmasapada Saudasa had turned up. He 
was further told that this man-eater had been born to Sudasa by a 
lioness, that he had been brought to the king, who took care of him, 
because he had no other son, and whom he succeeded as king. In 
consequence of his descent from a lioness he was addicted to human 
flesh, and when this became known, he had to leave his country. 
He made the vow to perform a bhiitayajha with loo princes to the 
bhutas who accept human blood and flesh as bait, if they would help 
him. Now he had earned off rajakftmaras and came to fetch 
Sutasoma, who knew his perversity, and deciding to cure him 
went to meet him. Like a lion Saudasa left everybody else alone 
and seized Sutasoma. Tjie latter was distressed, because the 
brahmana expected him back Then the account goes on much as 
in the Pall text, Saudasa reflecting that he had already got hold of 
hundred rajakumaras After Sutasoma’s return we have the same 
development as above. 

The Cartyapttaka is based on a similar account. Seized by a 
portsada king Sutasoma remembers his promise to the brahmana. 
After having starved ekasata ksatnyas, through whose hands he had 
put strings, he (the portsada) brought Sutasoma for his saenfice. 
Promising to return, the latter goes home, hands over his kingdom, 
satisfies the brahmana, and leturns to the portsada, saying “this 
is my saccaparami ” 

In the Jatakastava we first have a description of kalmasasada (1) 
siha Saudaysa rre ‘Kalma^pada the lion, the son of Svetasa, the kmg. 
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He became strong through eating plenty o£ tcara prepared with 
human blood. In various ccuntnes all sorts o£ atrocities were com- 
mitted, and he was terribly dirty, like a veiaUt with a mace in his 
hand. 99 kings he carried oil from their countries and placed them 
in holes on a hill (^), and tortured them for a long time. He made 
up his mind to perform a bdt to the bhutas, in a sacrifice: “But 
thou (the Buddha) warded it off, being srUttasum (i.e. ^rutasoma), 
the only saviour of all the beings in Jambudvtpa. Even Sakra’s 
throne shook through this good deed, the tioubles were overcome arKl 
everybody prospered. Because you were such a good and skilful 
protector, therefore I proceed to worship you hundred ten 
thousand times.” 

It will be seen that there are several common traits, but also 
much difference. The Jataka Atthakatha has, as in many other 
cases, to a great extent recast the narrative and also introduced 
details and features which did not belong to the original tale The 
Benares king who took to eating human flesh is here called Brahma- 
datta, the most common name of Benares kings in the Atthakatha 
The occurrence of a misunderstood Kammasapada in two gathas 
shows that this is a secondary innovation The Cariyafttaka only 
speaks of a portsada, without giving any name, but the other sources 
give Kalmasapada Saudasa, and this name 15 known to belong to 
ancient Indian folklore, whence it was taken over by the Buddhists. 

In the Mahabbarata, ed. Sukthankar, I. 166 f., we read about 
Kalm^apada Saudasa o£ the Iksvakuvamsa. When out hunting he 
met Vasistha’s eldest son Sakti, and as neither of them would 
stand aside, the king struck Sakti with his whip, and the latter 
cursed him : since you, like a raksasa, beat an ascetic, you will from 
to-day become a puru^da, addicted to human flesh. When later 
on the king wanted to conciliate ^aktt, Visvamitra caused the 
r^sasa Kunkara to enter hun. Later on a dvija asked the king for 
food, and as the cook could not provide other meat, he told him to 
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satisfy the dvija even if he had to take human flesh. This led to a 
new curse, and later on the king ate first ^akti and subsequently the 
lemaming ones of Vasistha’s hundred sons, as a lion would eat small 
deer, stmhah ksuclramrgan tva. Vasistha in vain tried to take his 
own life, but desisted when he learnr from $akti s widow 
Adrsyanti that she had given birth to a son. Kalmasapada now came 
to kill Vafistha, who was told by Adrsyanti that none but he could 
restrain the forisada. Subsequently he released him from his 
curses, and Saudasa promised never more to molest dvijas. 

This 15 evidently the same story, and even some minor features 
such as the number of victims and the statement that there is only 
one who can restiain the purusada arc easily recognizable in the 
Buddhist story. 

The account of how Saudasa became a purusada is quite in 
accordance with current Indian notions in the A'lahabharata story. 
The Jatakamala version, according to which he owed his predilection 
to human flesh to his descent from a lioness, may find some support 
in the use of the word simha ‘lion’ about Kalmasapada in the Jataka- 
stava, but it can also be due to expressions such as that in the Maha- 
bharata tale that he devoured Vasistha’s sons as a lion devours deer. 
The remark in the Atthakatha that Sudasa had, m his prev'ous 
b'rth, been a man-eating Yaksa, sounds like a pts alter, the 
author feeling the necessity of giving an explanation of a feature 
he knew belonged to the talc and which looked strange. The 
story about how he first came to test human meat, because his cook 
could not provide other meat, has as we have seen a parallel in the 
Alahabharata. 

The story about the intended sacrifice of hundred princes is 
found only in the Buddhist sources, but there is evidently a certain 
connection with the eating of Vasistha’s hundred sons. The 
Cartyapuaka gives the number of intended victims as ekasata. 
which elsewhere means ‘loT, and also the Atthakatha states that 
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Brahmadatta had promised to perform a baltkamma with ekasata 
ksatriyas. The fatakamala, on the other hand, says ‘with hundred 
princes’, kumarasatena, and m the Rastrapalapartprccha, p. 22, 11 . 
9' to, Sutasoma is said to have saved too kings that were to be 
sacrificed (vadhyagatam r^asatarn panmoettam). Hundred, and not 
hundred one, was evidently the number, and ekasata in the Cartya- 
pttaka may have been used in this sense. The author of the Auha- 
katha seems to have been in some confusion, and he had to explain 
why Brahmadatta wanted to fetch Sutasoma when he had already 
brought together ekasata, through the introduction of the tree god, 
whom he took to be one of the captured princes who had escaped. 
It seems possible that this incident is due to the existence of some 
such remark as thar about Sutasoma being the only one who could 
help in the sources on which the Atthakatha drew. Cf the Maha- 
bharata tale. The Jatakastava here seems to be in better accord with 
what we are led to believe was the original story, that the number 
of victims was to be hundred, and that Sutasoma was carried off in 
order to fill this number, because it says that Kalmasapada had 
carried off 99 kings from their kingdoms. 

In one detail the Jatakastava differs from all other sources, viz., 
in giving the name of the Bodhisattva as Srutasoma and not Suta- 
soma. In its oldest form the jataka was probably written in Ardha- 
magadhi, and the two names would not have been distinguishable. 
Atyasura has misunderstood the name he found, which must have 
been Sutasoma, as meaning ‘Soma’ instead of Soma-offerer. 
Srutasoma would seem to be just as likely a name, because the 
prince’s predilection for subhasitas plays a considerable role in the 
tale, the fatakamala verse 32 speaking of sruta as a lamp (dipa) 
removing the darkness of infatuation in this connection. But just 
for that reason sruta may be a wrong Sanskritisation. Sutasoma is, 
as is well known, a well authenticated name, and Srutasoma only 


occurs as a variant. 
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The whole story about the pnnce’s Eondness of sttbhautas 
might even be a later acxretion, though it is implied in the Cartyi- 
pttaka, the Auhakatha and the iatakamata. There is no reference 
to It in the Jatakastava, but this fact can only serve as a warning, 
and wc cannot as yet' arrive at certain results. The Adahabharata 
story has nothing of the kind, but it is possible, and perhaps likely, 
that the Indian tale about Kalmasapada was combined with another 
tale about a Subhasttagavesm wlicn it was adopted by the Buddhists. 

The preceding remarks will have shown that even a compara- 
tively late text such as the Jatakastava may prove to be of interest 
for our understanding of the history of the Buddhist jatakas. A 
thorough discussion of the various problems connected with this text 
can hardly be attempted before Bailey has published his edition. I 
have, however, thouglit that it might be useful to give an idea of 
the general character of the work, and I shall therefore add an 
account of a few of the Jatakas it contains. 

The SaddantajMaka (Jat. 514, etc.) Six tusks, white like a 
conch, Of nich, or a pearl-liana (Skt muktalata i e. string of pearls), 
or snow, pioducing the splendour of the autumnal moon were yours, 
when you were the king of elephants, beautiful to behold. When a 
hunter came and asked for the tusks, you did not for a moment act 
niggardly. You pulled them out from the cavity of your mouth, as 
one would pluck sprouts from a branchy tree or as a man would tear 
lotus roots from Mount Himavat. Happy and content, with a 
stroke out of mercy, you cjuickly gave away your tooth jewels, as 
you feared much lest he ‘might die from hunger. At all times you 
will be my foremost teacher, you are my refuge; save me, 
O giacious one, in the whole world, in all the realm of living beings 
there is no salvation without you, O powerful great One. 

The Bodhisattva and the vyaghn (Suvarnabhisa 18 etc); When 
a female tiger, weakened by hunger and thirst . . . wanted to devour 
her cubs, you took great compassion on them. For the sake of that 
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tigress you let yourself then fall from a hill, so that she would not eat 
her own small cubs. You made your mind suffer for the sake of the 
world. Homage to You, the bestower of secunty, O gracious One. 

Temtyaiataka (Jat. 538)- You were born afraid of the high royal 
seat and feared much to receive kingship. For many a long year 

you remained without speaking You lost the good name you 

had, VIZ., Sunetra, and were called deaf-mute, tongue-tied. Your 
longing was for pravrajya, your striving towards renunciation, for 
the good state of emancipation When they put you into power, you 
were a rst. Unmeasured crores of beings you saved from evils. 
O Lord, you performed deeds of vigour there in that country. Many 
beings reached dhyana, settled in vratas. The deep torpor in the 
mind’s abodes, the dense and hard darkness of wrong views you dis- 
pelled with ease through the rays of the Law, as the sun in the 
autumnal sky, as the thunderbolt breaks the urvafma (?) mountain. 
So for a long time you dispelled the evil darkness of torpor. 
Homage to you, O glorious One. 

The meeting with Dtpankara {Ntdanakatba, pp. r i ff .) ; You 
were acknowledged by the Buddha Dipankara, lovely as the moon 
would shine m pure air without clouds in the midst of the naksatras. 
When you saw, wandering on the road, that teacher, you extended 
your matted hair in the dust before him and threw blue lotuses to- 
wards him. You received a prediction of Buddhahood. You are 
meritorious with immeasurable merits, O Lord, you are the Knower 
of the best path to Nirvana. Therefore homage to you. 

It will be seen from these extracts that the collection of 
eulogies of the Buddha is tlie cheif aim of the compiler. The various 
tales are more or less considered as well known and only indicated as 
giving occasion to this praise. Nevertheless they are not without 
some interest of their own. 


Sten Konow 
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The Pall Vinaya-pitaka, Basket, Casket of Discipline is, as its 
name implies, a compilation whose mam emphasis is on control, 
on restraint, on training. That of the Vinaya known as the Sutta- 
vibhahga has, as its chief object, the regulation of the life of the 
individual as a member of a community by means of a body 
of rules or restrictions external to him. These rules numbering 
227 in the Pall Vinaya, together constitute the Patimokkha. They 
decree for the monks and nuns of Gotama’s Orders such behaviour 
as was considered correct and suitable according to the standards of 
the time with its concomitant circumstances. Any expression of the 
ideals of monastic life has to be sought in the StiUaptaka, the Vinaya 
is concerned with conduct, with life as outwardly lived, with facts, 
with expediency Yet although discourses on the need for ideals 
and their value, and for man’s inner spiritual and mental training 
and the means of realising these may be practically absent from the 
Vinaya, there is no doubt that its legal and somewhat austere 
character is based on a high and mature standard of morality, justice 
and common sense. 

The spheres which the Vinaya touches in operating these 
foundations of ethics, common to civilised societies, are those of 
monks and nuns as individuals, as members of a one-sided Order, 
male or female, and in relation to other members of that same side 
of the Order, as members of a two-sided Order, male and female, 
and in relation to members of the opposite side of the Order; as 
members of a community whose conduct may affect the life of the 
laity, of those still living in the world, or as members of a commu- 
nity whose life and actions are comparable to those of votaries of 
other existing communities also following a life of religion. 
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Each of the 227 rules of the Patimokkha is, as the Suttavi- 
hhaiiga has come down to us, embedded in a greater or lesser amount 
of auxiliary material. Generally speaking, this comprises a story 
leadmg up to the formulation of the rule, stkkhapada, and the 
penalty for breaking this, while m some cases there follows another 
story showing that it was necessary to remodel the rule, and at whose 
conclusion 'the amended draft is given; next comes the Old Commen- 
tary or Padabhajaniya, explaining the words of the rule, then cases 
where the penalty of the rule or some other heavier or lighter 
penalty is incurred, and finally a list of cases which entail no offence 
against the rule. 

In this paper, of the eight groups of rules for monks* into which 
the Bhikkhu-vibhanga of the Suttavibhanga is divided, I have chosen 
for examination the class known as Nissaggiya. The Vinaya is 
said to contain many inconsistencies. Here I hope to show that, 
while usually following the general pattern outlined above, the 
Nissaggiyas also disclose some exceptions and irregularities, although 
even underlying the differences there may be, at all events on occa- 
sion, some recognisable, and perhaps purposive, unity of design. 

I have confined myself to the Nissaggiyas for this investiga- 
tion of the formal structure of rules and their attendant parts, princi- 
pally because their number is suitable. Thirty rules with their 
auxiliary material is neither too large to handle comfortably, as would 
be the ninety-two Pacittiyas, nor too small to yield sufficient results, 
as might be the four Parajikas and, although to a lesser decree, the 
thirteen Sanghadisesas. 

This survey, therefore, because it does not take into 
account a wider range of comparisons, because it does not marshal 
the Nissaggiyas beside the Parajikas, Sanghadisesas or Pacittiyas, 
but only one Nissaggiya beside another, is not a study in the com- 

I There is also a separate Vinaya or discipline for nuns The Nissaggiyas for 
nuns are not under consideration here 
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parative structure of various classes of offence and rule. It is no more 
than a preliminary investigation into the likenesses and contrasts, ap- 
parent in the scheme or pattern on which the Nissaggiyas arc arrang- 
ed, and in which ncccssaiily some account has been given of their 
subject matter. How closely or how distantly other calsses of offence 
resemble this scheme is a question whose answer will emerge when 
more widely comparative work on these lines has been accomplished. 

Each of the thirty Nissaggiya rules for monks, if broken, gives 
rise to a mssaggtya paattiya offence, that is to an offence of expia- 
tion, paatttya, involving forfeiture, mssaggtya. In reality, the form 
of expiation enjoined by the Old Commentary, the Padabbajaniya, 
on these rules is confession of the offence A paatuya is (a minor 
offence) to be confessed, apaitt desetahha. But the more literal 
translation of the term paattiya would be ’‘offence of expiation”. 
For etymologically this term has no connection with confession 
although, as is seen fiom the Old Commentary, the offence is to be 
expiated by confessing it Literally padtttiya as prayasattaka, a 
derivation to which various authorities incline, ° would mean ‘‘in 
icpentance, in compensation, in expiation”. Ntssaggtya means 
something to be forfeited or given up, and such a thing was that 
in respect of which the offence had been committed, for example a 
robe, a bowl oi a rug. It would therefore seem best to translate 
ntssaggtya paattiya by “offence of expiation involving forfeiture.” 

The whole Nissaggiya group is introduced by the sentence, 
‘These thirty rules, your reverences, of expiation involving forfeiture 
come up for recitation ” Each rule is named in the Sinhalese edition, 
numbcicd in the Siamese edition, but neither named nor numbered 
in Oldenberg’s edition. 

The thirty rules fall into three sections of ten rules each. At 
the end of every tenth Nissaggiya the fact that the end of a section 

2 'Vtn Texts^ I, ^2, Gciger, Palt Lf'i itfid Sprache ^ 27, B C L^w, Palt 
Ltt, I, 46 ff., 54, E J Thomas, Htst Bud Thought, 18 f 
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has been reached is marked by saying, “The first section, the second 
section, the third section’’, accompanied by its name. The first is 
called, in Oldenberg’s edition, the section on kathma (privileges), 
in the Sinhalese and Siamese editions the section on robes, ctvara; 
the second is called the section on silk, and the third the section on 
bowls. Then there follows a kind of mnemonic verse, abbreviation 
or key, called uddana. A leading word from each rule is given here, 
for the uddana was to help the memory of the monk who was to 
recite the rules, all the reaching being given orally 

In the second and third sections, the first word of the key is the 
same as the name of the section, that is “silk” and “bowls”, and 
refers to the first rule, or in the case of the third section, to the first 
two rules of that section. But in the first section there is no mention 
of either kathma or ctvara, robes. The reason for this discrepancy 
IS, I think, that in the middle section only the first rule deals with 
silk, and in the third section only the first two rules deal with bowls. 
Therefore the words “silk” and “bowls” could appear in the key 
without unduly puzzling the leciter. But in the first section, not 
only IS every rule concerned with robes or robe-material, but as many 
as the first three rules arc concerned with kathma (privileges). Hence 
other and more distinctive points had to be chosen from this set of 
rules in order to prompt the reciter’s memory. 

After the key at the end of tHe third section, it is said that 
these thirty rules have been recited. The reciter then says thrice to 
the monks present that he hopes they arc pure m respect of these 
thirty rules, and concludes that they are, since they keep silence. 

Twenty-two of the rules are said to have been formulated when 
Gotama was staying at Savatthi, three while at Rajagaha, two each 
while he was at Vesali and Kapilavatthu, and one while at Alavi. 

Of these thirty Nissaggiya rules for monks, as many as sixteen 
are concerned with robes, and fall into two groups, Nos. I-X, XXIV- 
XXIX; five are concerned with rugs {santhatd). Nos. XI-XV; two 
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with sheep’s wool, Nos. XVI-XVII; three with gold and silver and 
bartering. Nos, XVIII, XIX, XX, two with bowls, Nos. 
XXI, XXII, one with medicine. No XXIII, and the last one. 
No, XXX, is against a monk appropriating for his own use benefits 
intended for the Order. There aie moreover a few cross-sections. 
For example, in the matter of exchange of robes (No, V), in the 
matter of washing, dyeing and beating robes (No. IV), and in the 
matter of washing, dyeing and beating sheep’s wool, the correct 
behaviour of a monk towards a nun also comes under legislation, 
and in two of the rules concerned with making rugs (Nos. XII, 
XIII), sheep’s wool also receives legal attention 

About half the rules were formulated because monks acquired 
something by means considered unbecoming or tiresome , they 
asked for too much, they picssed potential donors, they put forward 
suggestions, for example as to the quality of the robe-material that 
they particularly desired. THc remaining half were formulated 
because monks used various things or did various things in ways 
thought unsuitable' they had an unnecessary amount of robes or 
bowls, they laid their robes aside for too long, rhey made nuns 
wash their lobes and their sheep’s wool, they carried their sheep’s 
wool so far that lay-people made fun of them. And so on. 

Oddly there is no Nissaggiya concerned w'lth lodgings, 
Aenaiana, or with almsfood, ptndafiata, which with robes and medi- 
cine, are regarded as a monk’s four indispensable requisites. There 
are offences regarding these which had to be confessed, and which 
occur in the Pacittiya section, but evidently there are no types of 
offences where lodgings and almsfood had to be forfeited in addition 
to their wrongful acquisition or usage being confessed. 

The most usual plan in each Nissaggiya is first to give an 
introductory story showing that a monk or monks behaved m a 
way that was thought unsuitable by someone who had seen it or 
wJio had been affected by it. Tlae complaints of these critics even- 
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tually reached Gotama who, it is stated, having confirmed the 
reports, rebuked, the offending monks, and said that such behaviour 
was “not for pleasing those who are not yet pleased nor for increas- 
ing the number of those who are pleased”, that is, with the Sakyan 
teaching and way of life. After this there comes the rule, always 
ascribed to Gotama, and designed to control such behaviour. The 
lule states the offence incurred for transgressing it, here, of course a 
ntssaggtya faettUya. Thirdly there follows the Old Commentary 
or Padabhajaniya, explaining words appearing in the rule, and in- 
cluding the method of forfeiting the article to be forfeited. Fifthly 
there is a set of clauses giving offences incurred, ntssaggtya facitttya 
and dukkata, wrong-doing, if a monk thinks, whether rightly or 
wrongly, or is in doubt about some point raised in the rule, but acts 
wrongly. Lastly there comes a list of cases where there is no offence, 
anafath. These naturally bear some relation to the rule, while all 
end by saying that there is no offence if a monk is mad or is the first 
wrong-doer Nissaggiya XIX is alone in containing no more than 
these last two invariable exemptions from incurring offence. 

As is to be expected the Nissaggiyas exhibit a certain amount 
of variation from this general plan. I will discuss some of these 
discrepancies shortly. But first let us consider the forfeiture which 
Is the distinguishing feature of this section of the Patimokkha. 

The article to be forfeited had, as a general rule, to be forfeited 
by the offending monk either to the samgha, a part of the Order, 
five or more monks residing within one boundary or one avasa, 
residence, or to a gam, a group of from two to four monks; or to 
an individual monk. The offending monk had to state the reason, 
due to transgression of an important point in the rule, for forfeiting 
the article. Having forfeited it, he should confess the offence, and 
then,, if the article was forfeited to an Order or to a group, the 
offence should be acknowledged by an experienced, competent 
monk; if it was forfeited to an individual monk, the offence should 
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be acknowledged by him. The forfeited article should* be given 
back to the monk who had acquired it wiongfully by the body to 
whom he had forfeited it. Nissaggiyas XVIII, XIX, and XXII, but 
no others, decree that forfeiture should be made to the Order only, 
and not to a group or individual, they also preclude the customary 
return of the forfeited article to the monk who Had obtained it 
unlawfully and who had confessed his offence. 

The formulation of sixteen Nissaggiya rules resulted, as is 
iccordcd, from criticisms made of a monk or monks by the laity, 
eight rules resulted from criticisms made by modest monks, three 
from those by nuns, two from those by Ananda, and one from those 
made by a wanderer. With the exception of Ananda, who com- 
plained for the sake of the Order and not because he himself had 
been specially inconvenienced, these various classes of critics put 
forward their complaints because they personally had been in some 
way affected by the monk's behaviour. Thus there is a parallelism 
between the sources of tlie criticisms and the sections of society 
annoyed. Once Gotama is iccorded to hear of unsuitable behaviour 
from Mahapajapati while he was talking to her (No. XVII), and 
once he came upon signs of it himself (No, XV) Four times a new 
rule IS formulated in place of one already existing, for occasions 
arose where its too scrupulous observance resulted in unfair situa- 
tions. Hence the rule was altered to allow for such occasions. 

It will be seen that the number of Nissaggiya rules formulated, 
according to this reckoning, is thirty-six. This means that six 
times the rule, as originally framed, had to be alteied, but that both 
versions, and there are never moic than two, together with their 
introductory stories, are set forth in six Nissaggiyas. 

Indeed on these grounds the Nissaggiyas, in the interests of 
textual criticisms, may be divided into two sections. Section I, 
the smaller, may be taken to contain six Nissaggiyas: four in which 
the rule had to be altered in accordance with circumstances which 
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had not been foreseen when it was first set forth (Nos. I, II, XIV, 
XXI); and two others (Nos. V and VI) in which close adherence to 
the rule, as originally drafted, is shown to result in occurrences so 
unsuitable as to provoke complaints and criticism. 

Section II, the larger, may be taken to contain the remaining 
twenty-four Nissaggiyas. In these the rule in its original form was 
able to stand and was in need of no remodelling. This section, 
because it is the larger, is naturally the more typical, but even here 
there are some exceptions to the general plan which merit attenoon. 

In Section I the first formulation of a rule is always followed by 
the phrase, “And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord.” There is no instance of this phrase occurring 
either after the second formulation of the rule in this Section, or 
anywheie in Section II, that Section where each rule is formulated 
once only Yet 111 every case are rule and revised rule ascribed to 
Gotama in the text of the Vinaya. I do not know whether the 
occurrence of this phrase points to some older stratum in the Sutta- 
vibhanga, where only the rules so pointedly said to have been laid 
down by the lord genuinely were prescribed by him, or whether it 
111 any way supports the theory that the stones were invented after 
the drafting of the lules and in order to account for them. The 
point of leaving in the original version, together with its attendant 
material, is doubtless to show why it would not work. Yet it seems 
queer so deliberately to ascribe to Gotam.a only those rules which 
had to be amended, a queerness not peculiar to the Nissaggiyas. 
It may be said that these rules worked well enough for some time, 
but that then there came a case, perhaps before the Founder’s death, 
perhaps after, which made it clear that a revision and a more exact 
delimitation of the rule was necessary in the interests of justice and 
reason. This however does not explain the mystery why, in those 
more numerous Nissaggiyas where the rule is only once formulated, 
there is no addition of any phrase attnbuting the rule to Gotama. 

8 
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In all of those Nissaggiyas where two versions of a rule are 
laid down, there is also and without exception the insertion of an 
anujanamt, “I allow”, an allowance which Gotama is reputed to 
have made to monks, and in some way mitigating the rigidity of the 
iule as hrst drawn up For in Nissaggiyas I, II, V, VI, XIV, XXI 
an anujanamt occurs m the talk, always ascribed to Gotama, which 
leads up to the second framing of the rule. 

It IS something more than coincidence that in the six Nissaggiyas 
where a rule is twice drafted, there should occur, after its first for- 
mulation, the phiase, “And thus this rule of training for monks 
came to be laid down by the lord”, and before its second formula- 
tion, an anufanamu But whereas this phrase never occurs outside 
these SIX Nissaggiyas, an anujdnami also occurs in five of the remain- 
ing twenty-four Nissaggiyas (Nos III, XV, XXII, XXVIII. 
XXIX). In all these cases, except in Nissaggiya XXII, the pattern 
of which IS in any case unicjue, the anufandmi is inserted not imme- 
diately befoic but some way before the rule, here of course formulated 
only once. 

Thus in Section I, as I have called it, which comprises the six 
Nissaggiyas under consideration, there is first a story leading up to 
a uilc, and then another story showing that for some unforeseen 
reason the rule is not sufficiently elastic. An anitjdndmt is then 
made counteracting this rigidity, followed by the revised version of 
the lule. Then there come the Old Commentary’s explanations, 
and lastly the cases which incur no offence. 

There are ccitain similarities between Rules I and XXI, and 
between Rules II and XIV. Each pair ma/ be considered in turn 

In Nissaggiya I it is recorded that Gotama was staying at Vesali 
while in Nissaggiya XXI he was at Savatthi. In Nissaggiya I the 
the group of six monks are recorded to have used three different 
sets of the three robes for different occasions, while in Nissaggiya 
XXI they made a hoard of bowls. The first drafting the rule results* 
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in the case of Nissaggiya I, from the criticisms of the modest monks, 
and in the case of Nissaggiya XXI, from the criticisms of the laity. 
Such complaints are here, as always, taken up by the modest monks, 
but in both of these Nissaggiyas the modest monks shift the 
emphasis. The consequence is that the first draft of the rule is 
more severe in character than it might otherwise have been. For 
these modest monks neither complained that the group of six monks 
wore various sets of the three robes, nor that they made a hoard of 
bowls. They complained that they wore an extra robe and used an 
extra bowl. TJie first draft of these rules therefore runs, “Whatever 
monk should wear an extra robe .should use an extra bowl, there is 
an offence of expiation involving forfeiture.” In each case the 
word translated as “should wear” and “should use” is dhareyya. 

It IS interesting to find that the story given after the first draft 
of the rule is precisely the same in Nissaggiyas I and XXI, merely 
reading “robe” in Rule I where “bowl” is lead in Rule XXI. 

In the light of the events which these stories recount, the rules 
came to be relaxed, and in one and the same respect. For an extra 
robe, and an extra bowl, accrued to Ananda, and he, knowing that 
he must not keep them, wanted to give them to Sariputta. But 
Sariputta was in Saketa, and would not arrive for nine or ten days. 
When Ananda told th's to the lord, it is recorded that Gotama gave 
an allowance, one suspects because Ananda and Sariputta were 
among his most favourite disciples, enabling monks to wear an extra 
robe and use an extra bowl for at most ten days. 

Before this allowance had been given it was an offence to wear 
the one or use the other in any circumstances. In each case this 
allowance forms the substance of the second which is the final ver- 
sion of the rule, and under it less uncompromising in tone than the 
first version. Here, in addition to the articles with which these two 
Nissaggiyas deal, Nissaggiya I differs from No. XXI, since it brings 
in a new time-clement, absent from No. XXI. This is probably 
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because bowls lasted longer than robes, and there was no cerenK>nial 
giving and making of bowls, as there was in the case of robe-materiaL 
For it is apparently only “when the robes are settled, when a monk s 
kathma (privileges) have been removed” that “an extra robe may be 
worn for ten days at most. For him who exceeds that (period), 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture.” Nissaggiya 
XXI merely reads “An extra bowl may be used for ten days at most. 
For him who exceeds that (period), there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. ’ Here the ten days are not themselves con- 
ditioned by any other considerations of time. 

When the Old Commentary on Nissaggiya I has> defined the 
two opening phrases of the rule, it proceeds on the pattern found 
also in this portion of Nissaggiya XXI. That is to say both not only 
define “for ten days at most” in precisely the same terms, but also 
“extra robe” and “extra bowl”, as something ‘not allotted, not 
assigned”. But here Nissaggiya XXI gives a description of bowls 
according to their size, while Nissaggiya I has no corresponding des- 
cription of robes. Both go on to an identical explanation of the 
method to be used in forfeiting the robe and the bowl that has been 
used for more than ten days, and to an identical list of offences in- 
curred if the monk thinks that the ten days have elapsed when they 
have elapsed and acts against the terms of the rule, with per- 
mutations on this theme, due to doubt and modes of thinking 
wrongly, Oi he may think that various events; being allotted, 
assigned, bestowed, lost, destroyed or stolen, have overtaken his 
robe or bowl when in fact they have not done so. Amongst these 
events there is only one which differs in these two Nissaggiyas, and 
naturally. Between “destroyed” and “stolen” we get, in Nissaggiya 
I “burnt” of a robe, and in Nissaggiya XXI “broken” of a bowl,’ a 
difference which also obtains in the list of cases where there is no 


^ Cf Bhikkhuni-vibhiinga, Ni«ag I, th.in on “a hoard of bowh,” 
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oflfence. THis same list, with “burnt” of a robe, also occurs again 
in the anapat^, no offence, clauses of Rules II, III, XXVIII, XXIX. 

It is perhaps worth while to draw attention to a curious con- 
vention prevailing here. As we have seen, in the enumeration of 
the ways m which a monk may incur an offence by wrong thinking 
or by doubt, he may think that his robe or bowl is stolen when it is 
not stolen, avtlmte vtluttasanni. But in the anapatu, no offence, 
clauses, the phrase “if it is stolen” invariably gives way to the phrase 
“if they tear it from them (or him)”, acchmdttva ganhantt. 

.There is one other point peculiar to Nissaggiyas I and XXI. 
For they are alone in giving a short additional story after the “no 
offence” clauses with which otherwise the Nissaggiyas always end. 
Moreover these additional stories are identical, the one merely read- 
ing “robe” where the other reads “bowl”; and both end in ascribing 
to the lord the formulation of a dukkata offence: “Monks, a robe 
...a bowl that is forfeited is not to be given back. Whoever should 
not give It back, there is an offence of wrong-doing.”* 

Some points in common may also be found between Nissaggiyas 
II and XIV. Nissaggiya II, whose first rule emanated from criti- 
cisms made by Ananda, is concerned with the offence which a monk 
incurs if he should be away, separated from his three robes even for 
one night. Nissaggiya XIV, the first rule of which emanated from 
criticisms made by the laity, is concerned with the offence which a 
monk incurs if he should have a new rug made within six years. In 
both the lord is recorded to have been staying at Savatthi. 

In both of these Nissaggiyas, after the first version of the rule 
has been laid down, a monk is recorded to have become ill in 
Kosambi. His realttons offered to nurse him if he would go to 
them. Monks urged him to go, but he refused on the grounds 
that, in Nissaggiya II, a monk must not he away, separated from 
his three robes, and he was not well enough to set out taking them; 


^ Cf Bhikkhuni-vibhanga, Nis>ag I, “a Dowl wii:>ng-<ioing ” 
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and in Nissaggiya XIV, on the grounds that a rug should last for 
six years, but he was not well enough to set out taking a rug and 
“without a rug there comes to be no comfort for me.’’ To meet 
these difficulties the lord made an allowance, which in both cases 
took the form of an agreement (sammuU) to be given by the Order 
to the ill monk at his request. In Nissaggiya II the agreement 
that was allowed means that the Order was to agree to regard the 
monk who was ill as not away, separated from his three robes 
[Ucivarena avtppavasasammuU) — although m fact he was separated 
from them. In Nissaggiya XIV the agreement allowed means that 
the Order should give the monk who was ill the agreement as to 
a rug (santhatasammuu) This is not explained either in the 
anujanamt or in the Old Commentary But in Buddhaghosa’s VA. 
(691) It IS said that an ill monk without waiting for the six yeais to 
elapse, may have a new rug made at the place to which he goes 

The way in which an ill monk should ask the Order for the 
agreement and the way in which it should be given to him because 
they form part of the anujanamt of each of these Nissaggiyas, are 
thus couched in terms ascribed to Gotama. In each case the asking 
and giving is to be carried out in the same manner. When all this 
has been explained there follows immediately the second draft of the 
lule. In both Nissaggiyas this merely repeats the first draft, but 
after adding the phrase, “except on the agreement of the monks”. 

From now on however Nissaggiyas II and XIV diverge. The 
Old Commentary necessarily differs m each case, only agreeing in 
the method of forfeiting the article to be forfeited And this, it may 
be noted is, with three exceptions,’ the same in all the Nissaggiyas. 

Nissaggiva II then proceeds to a list, which may be compared 
with the list at Parajika II. 4, of such sites as villages, various types 
of houses, boats, caravans, ‘fields and so forth, and then states the 
place at which a monk should remain — at the main-entrance, the 

5 Niswg XVIII, XIX XXII 
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gate, the inner room, for example, if he has laid his robe aside in 
one of those sites. Nothing of this kind occurs m any of the other 
Nissaggiyas. After this, Nissaggiya II has the usual clauses con- 
cerned with a monk’s thinking, rightly or wrongly, and doubting, 
but acting wrongly. In Nissaggiya XIV these clauses are replaced 
by others concerned with the offences, all ntssaggiya paMUya, into 
which a monk falls if he finishes by himself or gets others to finish 
for him what was incompletely executed by himself or by others. 
This theme on four variations also occurs in Rules XI. XII, XIII. XV, 
which, with Rule XIV, form the group connected with rugs. 

To have made the pattern of Section I perfectly homogeneous, 
It would have been necessary to pair Nissaggiyas V and VI. But 
except that they each contain the two drafts of the rule, the first 
followed by the sentence, “And thus this rule of training for monks 
came to be laid down by the lord’’, and an anujanamt preceding the 
second draft of the rule, they share little of note. For the nice paralle- 
lism found in the clauses connected with the offences incurred if a 
monk thinks, whether rightly or wrongly, or doubts, but acts wrong- 
ly, IS not sufficient to set these two Nissaggiyas apart from all the 
rest. For others follow precisely the same course, namely, “If a 
monk thinks that a woman is not a relation when she is not a 
relation” (Nissag. V, cf. IV, VII), “If he thinks that a man (or 
woman) householder is not a relation when he is not a relation” 
(Nissag. VI, and cf. VII. VIII, XXVII. “if he thinks that a man 

IS not a relation ”). These clauses then run through tlie usual 

variations, depending for whether it is “woman” or “man ’ on the 
wording of the rule. Thus in Nissaggiya V it is an offence for a 
monk to accept a robe from the hand of a nun who is not a itclation, 
“except in exchange.” In Nissaggiya VI it is an offence for a 
monk to ask a man or woman householder who is not a relation for 
a robe, “except at the right time.” 

In both of these Nissaggiyas the second version of the rule 
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differs from the first by the insertion of the phrases, “except iti 
exchange’’ and “except at the right time ’’ But in Nissaggiya V 
“except in exchange’’ is explained m the anujanamt, and is not ex- 
plained again in the rule. It means, according to the anuianamt, 
exchange with five classes of people; monks, nuns, probationers, 
male novices, female novices. In Nissaggiya VI however “except 
at the right time ” is explained not only in the anujanami, but also in 
the text of the rule itself. Here tlie explanation comes after the 
rule and the penalty for breaking it have been set forth. The rule 
defines “except at the right time’’ to mean “if a monk becomes one 
whose robe is stolen or one whose robe is destroyed.’’ Yet this is 
only stating in much the same way the opening words of the rather 
long anujanamt of this Nissaggiya For this begins by saying, “I 
allow monks, one whose robe is stolen or one whose robe is destroyed 
to ask a man or woman householder who is not a relation for a robe.” 

The anujanamt then goes on to say what a monk should do if 
at the first residence he visits there is for the Order a robe or some 
other covering that he could put on. But if there is nothing, he 
must not come back to the monastery naked, but must come covered 
up by leaves oi grass. This is in older that he shall not be taken for 
a naked ascetic. But here, this Nissaggiya strikes a new note. 
For by saying, “Whoever should so come back (naked), falls into an 
offence of wrong-doing,” it exhibits itself as the only Nissaggiya in 
which the anujmami concludes with, or even contains the formula- 
tion of, a dukkata offence. 

There are however three other occasions when an offence of 
wrong-doing is formulated in the Nissaggiyas, and is in each case 
attributed to Gotama. The occurrence of other dukkata offences in 
the more stereotyped clauses belonging to the Old Commentary and 
setting forth the offences entailed by a monk’s thinking, doubting 
and acting, are not ascribed to the lord. I have drawn attention to 
the dukkata offences formulated at the end of Nissaggiyas 1 and 
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XXI. Another occurs m Nissaggiya XXII. With this Nissaggiya 
we come to a discussion of what I have called Section II. I shall now 
point out some of the more important exceptions to the general 
scheme of this larger group of the Nissaggiyas. 

The whole of this is arranged upon rather a different plan from 
all the other Nissaggiyas. It begins with the introductory story, 
the criticism made by the laity and taken up by the modest monks, 
followed by their report on Gotama. He does not rebuke the offend- 
ing monks themselves, but says to those who tell him of their 
conduct. “How can these foolish men, not knowing moderation, 
ask for many bowls?” Tkis form of indirect reproof is not however 
peculiar to this Nissaggiya. Then comes, as would be expected, a 
formulated rule with the offence for transgressing it. But in this 
case, the offence is not a nissaggiya pacittiya, but an offence of 
wrong-doing, “Monks, a bowl is not to be asked for. Whoever 
should ask (for one), there is an offence of wrong-doing.” Here the 
“many bowls” of the story appear in the rule as “a bowl,” as in 
Nissaggiya XXI the “hoard of bowls” 

Next comes another event which again aroused lay-people’s 
displeasure and then that of modest monks. The criticism was not 
however levelled because a monk had been at fault in regard to the 
rule. He had indeed observed it too scrupulously for the lay- 
people’s taste, for he had received almsfood into his hands because 
his bowl was broken. This made him, in their eyes, “like members 
of other sects,” and it was of this that they complained. The 
dukkata rule had, in fact, been tried and found wanting, for clearly 
it was not elastic enough to cover those times when it might be 
reasonable for a monk to ask for a bowl, and when close adherence 
to the rule only produced undesirable results. Gotama therefore 
made an allowance, “I allow you, monks, when a bowl is broken 
or when a bowl is destroyed, to ask for a bowl.” 

But then there came a time when the group of six monks 


9 
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abused this privilege, by asking for many bowis when theirs were 
only a little broken, only a little chipped, only a little scratched. 
Again the laity and modest monks were critical Gotama rebuked 
the SIX monks, and set forth a rule, with the ofEence, a mssaggtya 
paatttya, for infringing it: “Whatever monk should get another 
new bowl in exchange for a bowl mended in less than five places, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture.” 

Thus in this Nissaggiya we get a dukkata rule framed, an 
anujanamt and a mssaggtya faaUtya rule framed, and a story to 
account for each. The inclusion of three stones in one is unique. 

As in Nissaggiya VI there is some extra material in the text of the 
mssaggtya faatttya rule itself occurring after the rule and the penalty 
for breaking it have been set fortli, so in Nissaggyia XXII, there is 
also some extra material inserted in the same way. Stran^ly, it 
deals with forfeiture, giving a definite instruction that the article 
wrongfully acquired is to be forfeited, saying to whom it is to be 
forfeited, and shortly describing the way in which another bowl is 
to be given to the offending monk : “That bowl is to be forfeited 
by that monk to the company of monks, and whatever is the last 
bowl belonging to that company of monks, that should be given to 
this monk with the words : ‘Monk, this is a bowl for you; it should 
be kept until it breaks ’ This is the proper course in this case.” 

In the other Nissaggiyas the person or persons to whom the 
article should be forfeited, together with the method of forfeiting it, 
are given in the Old Commentary only, and never in the rule itself. 
The inclusion of a rubric as to forfeiture in this place, and as an 
elaboration of the term mssaggtyam, suggests that the tubric derives 
from days when the implications of mssaggtyam were not so clearly 
understood as to be in no need of concomitant explanation. 

Moreover in these directions as to forfeiture, an expression un- 
usual in the Nissaggiyas is used. For the rule says that the article 
is to be fcxrfeited not, as in either of the expressions used in the Old 
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Comment;uy on Ni'ssaggiya XXII, m the midst oi the Order. 
samgbamajjhe, or to the Order, samgba, but to a bbtkkbupansa, an 
assembly, congregation, company of monks. The word samgha- 
nmjjhe occurs again in the Old Commentary’s exegesis on Nissa- 
ggtyjB XVIII and XIX, but bbtkkbttpaftsa never. 

Thus another interesting point anses in this connection. For 
in this Nissaggiya the new bowl got in exchange for the mended 
bowl, can, apparently, only be forfeited to the Order. But this w 
not because bowls are more particularly communal property than 
anything else. For robes too and all other utensils used by monks, 
should be regarded as communal property. Moreover in Nissaggiya 
XXI an extra bowl, to be forfeited if it has been used for more than 
ten days, may be forfeited cither to the order or to a group or to an 
individual. I think that in the whole injunction which follows the 
mssaggtya faettUya rule, bur which as it were forms part of the rule 
in Nissaggiya XXII, more stress is laid on communal ownership 
and custom than in the other Nissaggyias, although apparent in 
these too. Yet in these others, although the Order or sections of it 
receive and return the forfeited article, the community as a whole 
assumes no further responsibility for it. 

But here, in Nissaggiya XXII, the forfeited article is not itself 
given back to the monk who acquired it and forfeited it. Now, 
although at the end of Nissaggiya XXI failure to give back a bowl 
that has been forfeited is said to entail an offence of wrong-domg, 
in Nissaggiya XXII a bowl, on being forfeited, becomes an extra 
bowl for the Order, and is absorbed by the community into their 
stock of bowls. Otherwise only in Nissaggiyas XVIII and XIX is 
the forfeited article not to be given back to the monk who forfeited it. 
The result of the Order’s obtaining an extra bowl thus is that all its 
members profit. . For their bowls, on the accretion of this additional 
one, may be shuffled round. But this is not to be done haphazard. 

The Old Commentary explams the right procedure. A monk 
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who would nor follow any of the four agatts, wrong courses, and 
who would know what is taken and what is not taken, is to be 
agreed upon by the samgha as assigner of bowls. He should make 
the bowl pass (presumably the new one obtained unlawfully by the 
offending monk), by first asking an elder to take it. Then the elder’s 
bowl should be offered to a second elder, doubtless according to age. 
“In this way the bowl should be made to pass down to the youngest 
member of the Order.” It therefore looks as if the youngest mem- 
ber’s bowl became free. This is “the last bowl (pattapartyanta) 
belonging to that company of monks,” mentioned in the rule. And 
this was the bowl to be given to the offending monk. 

As I have said, in all the other Nissaggiyas, except XVIII and 
XIX, the thing that the offender had acquired, although wrong- 
fully, was returned to him after forfeiture and confessed his offence. 

Again, in Nissaggiya XXII, in place of the clauses dealing 
with offences incurred by a monk’s thinking and doubting with his 
subsequent action, are substituted clauses dealing with offences in- 
curred if a monk gets an unmended bowl or a bowl mended in from 
one to five places in exchange for an unmended bowl or for one 
mended in from one to five places. Similarly in Nissaggiyas XI-XV, 
which are all concerned with rugs and the making of them, the 
clauses on thinking and doubting are absent, but replaced by others 
on finishing by himself or by others what was incompletely execu- 
ted by himself or by others. It is worth noticing that Nissaggiya 
XXII, which in other respects is exceptional, is also alone, apart from 
the group of Nissaggiyas on rugs, and whose substituted clauses are 
all identical the one with the others, in not containing clauses on 
thinking and doubting. 

I think it possible that this Nissaggiya may date back to some 
time before the pattern of tHe Nissaggiyas had become stereotyped 
and moulded into the two standardised types. It might be argued, 
in the first place, that this Nissaggiya points to a time when en- 
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trants were drawn more from those who had a true religious vocation 
than from those who entered from a greater variety of motives. For 
the earlier entrants would not have been so liable to fall into serious 
offences, and a dukkata was perhaps sufficient penalty for their 
delinquencies. This would mean that some dukkata offences and 
rules were older than some Nissaggiya offences and rules.® Again it 
might be argued that this Nissaggiya, in common with those others 
which contain an anujanamt, an allowance, and a rule, and with 
these which contain two versions of a ntssaggtya pactUtya rule, 
shows, as It were historically, the trial and error involved in attempts 
that wore being made, bur before they had been satisfactorily con- 
cluded, for regularising behaviour, and also for mitigating the rigi- 
dity of the rules where circumstances showed that the enforcement 
of the penalties they entailed led to unsuitable results. 

In the third place, this Nissaggiya also suggests that there was 
a tendency, operative within the Order, to set up a working mecha- 
nism. The appointment of an experienced, competent monk a.s 
assigner of bowls, together with the appointment, in Nissaggiya 
XVIII of a silver-remover, ruptyachaddaka, are pieces of not 
unimportant historical evidence that offices in the Order were in 
process of creation at the time to which these Nissaggiyas purport 
to refer. 

In the fourth place, it might be said that because the 
ntssaggtya paettUya rule itself, in Nissaggiya XXII, includes the 
statement that the article wrongfully acquired must be forfeited, 
this rule antedates the other Nissaggiyas. In these, although for- 
feiture is intended, or their rules, when framed, would not contain 
the word nissaggtya, it is left to the Old Commentary to supply the 

6 The occurrence of four dukkata offences in those parts of die Nissaggiyas 
which are not Old Commentary, should correct the impression given at Vtnaya 
Texts, I. XXV that the term dukkata occurs only “m the latest portion of the 
Piuka", i.e. in the Old Commentary 
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information as to the procedure which, in Nissaggiya XXII, is made 
explicit in the text of the rule itself. 

In the fifth place, it is possible that the word bhtkkhttfartsa, 
because it merely indicates an assembly, a Ojmpany of monks, 
belongs to those earlier days before Gotama’s followers had been 
fully organised into a samgha, bound by the same observances and 
obligations, the same rule, and living in the same communion. 

In the sixth place, it is possible that, since the forfeited article 
was taken possession of by the “company of monks,” a time is 
thereby indicated when communal ownership and usage were more 
actual than nominal. 

Lastly, an argument might be based on the fact, although I am 
not prepared to press this, that in diis Nissaggiya a monk incurs 
offences by merely doing something, namely getting an unmended 
bowl in exchange for another unmended one, and so forth, and not 
by thinking and doubting and then acting. This, it might be said, 
is because Nissaggiya XXII derives from a time prior to the growth 
of interest in psychology, to a time prior to mucH analysis of mind- 
processcs, to a time when a monk’s actions were the criterion of the 
penalties deserved, and nor these coupled with the thoughts and 
doubts preceding his actions. But the same conclusions would 
then have to be drawn from the action, namely the finishing of the 
rugs, which occurs without the more usual references to thinking 
and doubting, in Nissaggiyas XI-XV. And in any case these 
clauses belong to the Old Commentary. 

As there are grounds for thinking that the twelfth 
Sanghadisesa represents some specially ancient fragment of the 
Patimokkha,'’ so I believe there may also be grounds for thinking 
that Nissaggiya XXII represents some other ancient fragment 

7 It IS possible too that in such a context bhtkkhu tlid not mean all that it 
at some tune came to mean 

8 Sec Book of the Disctpltne, I xxix 
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Besides Nissaggiya XXII tliere are two others, Nos. XVIII and 
XIX, which, as has been mentioned, do not prescnbe the return of 
the forfeited article to the monk who obtained it unlawfully. These 
two Nissaggiyas, although not saying so in their rule, also require 
the monk to forfeit the article to the Order only, and not to a group 
or individual. For both are concerned with gold and silver, called 
jatariiftarajata in the one case and ruftya m the other. These com- 
modities may not be forfeited to a monk, for the rule itself precludes 
him from having either gold or silver in his possession. The sarhgha 
is more impersonal. As Buddhaghosa points out in his Commentary 
(VA. 691), rupiya is not allowable, therefore it is not said that it 
must be forfeited “to the Order or to a group or to an individual,” 
for however little is taken it cannot be exchanged for allowable 
goods, therefore it is to be forfeited in the midst of the Order. This 
expression, “it must be forfeited in the midst of the Order” 
Samghamajjhe, is peculiar to Nissaggiyas XVIII, XIX and XXII. 
The Order should dispose of the gold and silver by getting some 
lay-follower, according to the text of the Old Commentary, either 
to obtain medicine with them, or to throw them away. Failing 
both these eventualities, a monk should be agreed upon by the Order 
as silvcr-remover, whose business it would be to throw the gold and 
silver away, making no sign that he is doing so. The method of 
appointing the silver-remover is the same as the method of appoint- 
ing the assignor of bowls in Nissaggiya XXII. 

Having now considered Nissaggiya XXII which, even although 
It contains an anujanamt, is unique m form, it will be found that 
the four Nissaggiyas III, XV, XXIII and XXIX, in what I call 
Section II, also contain an anujanamt. They are therefore, on account 
of this point, exceptions to the general pattern of Section II. 

Three of these Nissaggiyas Nos. Ill, XXVIII, XXIX are con- 
cerned with the laying aside of robes. All of them begin with an 
introductory story, at the conclusion of which comes the anujanamt. 
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attributed as is invariable, to Gotama. This, in Nissaggiya III, 
reads, “I allow you, monks, having accepted a robe not at the speci- 
fied time to lay it aside in the expectation of a robe;” in Nissaggiya 
XXVIII, “I allow you, monks, having accepted a special robe 
{acceka-civara, i.e. a robe given by somebody in a hurry or emer- 
gency, who wants to give with no delay) to lay it aside;” and in 
Nissaggiya XXIX, “I allow you, monks, when staying in lodgings 
in the jungle, to lay aside one of the three robes inside a house.” 
The anujanamt is in each case followed by a story showing that, 
probably thoughtlessly and not deliberately, the monks caused some 
abuse of the allowance. In Nissaggiya III and XXVIII exactly the 
same story is told and in exactly the same words, the only difference 
being that each naturally employs the words of its own anujanamt 
After this story comes the rule, improved to meet the kinds of 
events that intervened after the allowance had been given and then 
the Old Commentary arranged on the normal pattern with explana- 
tions of terms used in the rule and the occasions when no offence in 
connection with the rule is incurred. 

Nissaggiya XV also contains an anujanamt, ascribed as is usual 
to Gotama, but it is of rather a different pattern from the others. 
It IS, ‘‘I allow those monks who arc jungle-dwellers, who arc 
almsmen, who wear robes to come up to see me if they wish.” A 
long story is related before the rule is framed. Unique in the 
Nissaggiyas is the statement found in Nissaggiya XV which pre- 
cedes the laying down of the rule In all the other Nissaggiyas 
without exception, it is said that the unsuitable behaviour of the 
offending monks is ‘‘not for pleasing those who are not yet pleased, 
nor for increasing the number of tliose who are pleased. And thus 
this rule of training for monks should be set forth.” But here 
Gotama is recorded as saying, ‘‘I will lay down a rule of training 
for monks based on ten grounds,” which are stated.” There is very 
9 Cf. also Vtn iii. 21, A 1 98, 100, v 70 
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good reason for this. For m Nissaggiya XV, Gotama is not 
portrayed as receiving criticisms of unbecoming behaviour, but as 
himself detecting tokens of behaviour which struck him as undesir- 
able, in the sense that it savoured of deception, less probably because 
It was wasteful or injurious to health. He saw here and there dis- 
carded rugs lying about, and was told that monks, longing for a 
sight of him, had discarded their rugs, thereby apparently assuming 
the sign (ahga) of jungle-dwellers, of almsmen, of wearers of rag- 
robes. The rule itself appears at first sight, to bear little relation to the 
events recorded as leading up to its formulation, but it is in reality 
a nice example of Gotama’s methods of gentle coercion. It is con- 
cerned with the way in which to make a new msldanasanthata., 
which IS a difficult word to translate Here it is enough to say that 
ntstdana is a piece of cloth to sit upon, and is so called if it has a 
border, while santhata is most likely a rug. It is very possible that 
Gotama realised that the monks would need new rugs in the place 
of those that they had discarded, since really they were nothing but 
ordinary monks, and not the more austere jungle-dwellers, almsmen 
and wearers of rag-robes who could dispense with things like rugs. 

The legacy which they, in their deception, have bequeathed to 
posterity is that when a new nistdanasanthata is being made for a 
monk, he must take a piece from all round an old santhata, rug, in 
order to disfigure the new msldanasanthata. 

I. B. Horner 
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In vol. II of the Inventatre des manuscnfts ubetams de Topien- 
Houang conserves a la Bibltotheque Nattonale de Parts, wdl appear 
a great number of documents dealing with the civil and religious 
life of the country around Tun-Huang during the ninth to eleventh 
centuries. Some of them refer among other topics to jurisprudence, 
commerce, administration, family life, and throws light upon the 
social organization. References to pious donations, lists of texts 
copied by groups of monks and nuns, inventories of ecclesiastical 
properties, and so forth show tfie activity of Buddhist life. 

The present document^ is concerned with “a great gift of the 
Law” made by king Khn-gcug-lde-brcan ^ y The 

gift consists of hundreds of copies of the Amttayus sUtra in Tibetan 
and in Chinese, and in the offeimg of a stupa. Although the text 
does not mention expressly, we may assume that this stupa was 
meant to shelter the copies of the sacred texts. The gift of the 
stupa was proposed by the queen, was announced to the laymen 
through the medium of the sahgha of bhiksu and bhiksuni from 
^a-Cu ( ) (Tun-huang), and two thousand and seven 

hundred laymen answered to die sahgha’s appeal. 

The manuscript docs not only relate those facts, it is also an 
account which gives a receipt in full of the expenditure made for 
the copying. It is provided with five seals, three of which are still 
perfectly legible notwithstanding the friability of the material upon 
which they were stamped. Two of the seals repeat Hoh-ben’s 
name, the third is that of Dbah-mchog ^ y 

The presence of the name, and above all of the seal, of Sthavira 


I Pelliot Tibetan Fond, temporary n” 260 
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Hon-ben in this act is of very great consequence, because Hoh-ben 
IS unquestionably the same person as the monk Hong-pien mention- 
ed in an imperial edict dated A.D. 8^1 which is engraved on a 
stone discovered at Tun-Huang, in the cave where the manuscripts 
were found.* The present deed, stamped with Hoh-ben’s seal, may 
then be ascribed to the middle of the ninth century, and looked on 
widi certainty as one of the most ancient pieces among the finds 
of Tibetan manuscripts brought to Pans by M. Pelliot.* 

The text offers some of the peculiarities often found in the 
Tun-huang language : liquid labial nasal sound before 1 or c : myed 
( ^ for class, med ^ ^ . contraction of the final of the word and 

of the initial of the particle which follows it: phyogsu^ ) 

class, phyogs-su )? adjunction of the semi-vowel 

after some finals in a (it is found here three times out of four in the 
word brgya ( )and after e for instance: dpe’ for class. 


2 Cf P Pelliot, une bthUotheque medtevale retrouvee att kau-sou, BEFEO , 
>908, p 503, and the translation of this inscription by E Chavannes, in Senndta 

3 Othei Tibetan maniisciipts of Tun-huang lefer to Honben as follows 
The ban-de Hon-ben is mentioned in a list of monks who settled a dispute over 

the ownership of slave women’s children (temp. n° 268) 


The mkhan-po Hon-ben, receives Dbyig-gi rgyan’s request 


(temp n° 05001) 

Tlie mkhan-fo Hon-ben receives a missive referring to a donation by a prince 
(Iha-sras), this document, very much damaged, is possibly connected with the text 
studied here (temp n° 02062). 

The mkhan-po Hon-ben receives a message from Kim-kan (temp n“ 02004) 


Hoh-ben as well as Mtha-yas ( ), and Lha-dpal 

( ) send a request to the mn-rje-po blon ^djCg'CI' Qdj ^ Ldon-bzan 


( qsc ) (temp n° 02060). 


Document heavily damaged, but which is a request to the mkhan-po Hoh-ben 
(temp, n” 02061). 
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dfe ^ ^ , use of an aspirate m the words which do not possess 

one in class. : gtbad ^ J for gtad ( cbed for class. 

cben ^ y 

Some obscure points still remain, which future research in 
document* of the same origin will make it possible to explain, but 
the interest of the present deed, which is fortunately undamaged, 
stands undiminished by this. 


TEXT 

II sun lha-sras khri-gcug-lde-brcan-gyi sku-yon-du| | ^a-cur 

rgya bod-gyi dar-ma che-dpag-tu-myed pa bris-te( | ‘bans phyogsu 
chos-gyi-sbyin-ba ched-po khyab-par mjad-par sbyar-tc 1 1 lun huh 
si’i gcug-lag-khah-gi dar-ma’i bjod-du brubs-pa-las 1 1 rgya’i che- 
dpag-tu-myed-pa bam-po bigya’-sum-cu-rca-lha dan bod-gyi bam-po 
bzi-brgya’-brgyad-cu ste| spyi-sdom-bam-po drug-brgya-rca-bco- 
lna| I byi-ba lo’i dpyid-sla tha-cuns ches brgyad-la| | jo-mo bcan-mo 
‘phan-gyi yum sras-gyi pho-brah ‘od-sruh-gi sku-yon-du| ) ^a-cu’i 
dge-‘dun sde-ghis-gyis| | 9a-cu yul phyogs-gyi khyim-pa| sku- 
yon-du bsnos-te mchod-rten gcig scald-par 1 1 pho-bran-gi mjad- 
byan dan ‘phrin-byan 1 1 chos-gyi-ghi-’jm dan bde-blon-gyi 
‘phrin-byah“las ‘byun-nas 1 1 khyim-pa hi-stoh-bdun-brgya’ mchod- 
rten- scal-pa’i du-su( | chos-gyi-sbyin-ba chen-po bgyis-pa’i rgyar- 
spyad-parj | gnas-brtan ban-de hon-ben daii dbah-mchog-gis gthad- 
de god-nas( | dar-ma’ 1 rub-ma-pa ban-de yun hyve’i-he dah| li dam- 
‘guh dar-ma’ 1 god dan gtan-chigsu ‘chah-du scald-te| | slad-gyis dar- 
ma’i spyi-rcis nam mjad-pa’i chej ^d rgya ‘di dan| god-yig bla-dpe’ 
mchis-pa dan gtugs-nas| j mthun-na god seal-bar bgyis-te| gtan-chigs 
sug-rgya-can ‘chah-du scald-pa j { 
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TRANSLATION 

As a gift from God’s son (lha-sras y Khri-gcug-lde- 

brcan® ( ) the Chinese and Tibetan texts of the 

Amitayus"' sutra have been written down and prepared at ^a-cu 
( •^’5 ) 111 order to manifest a great gift of the Law, for the benefit 
of the subjects, when they were deposited in the library' of the 
Lun-hun-si" vthara, there were a hundred and thirty-six bam-po 
^ ^ of the Amitayus sutra in Chinese and four hundred and 

eighty bam-fo in Tibetan, upon the whole six hundred and fifteen 
bam-po. 


^ Meaning king instead of “prince”, which is the usual meaning About the 
title devaputra, translated exactly by lha-sras, cf the article by Sylvain Levi, JA , 
Jan -March, 1934, in particular pp 3, 10 and n, note i In the record edited by 
F W Thomas, IRAS , 1938, pp 98 and 90, Khn-gtug-ldt-brcan is also called lha- 
sras, likewise 111 ins n° 130 of tlie Inventatre des manusenfU ubhains de Tonen- 

houang, vol I, which reads lha-snsf \ But here the first syllable of the 


document, sun ^ ^ is obscure 

5 The graphy brean ) for bean of this syllabic of the 

king’s name should be compared to the graphy nram (^«) for class nam w 


sfrurt \ for class sfur already observed m manuscript temp n" 202 

^ N? 

(cf Document tibetatn de Touen-houang sur 1 ^ expansion bouddhique, Le Dhyana 
thmots, JA Av.-]uin 1939 (in the press) But the insertion of r, constant in the final 
syllable of the king’s name (cf Hackin, Formulaire sanscrit-tibetam) can never be 


found in bcan-foi or bcan-ti 


6 Hundreds of copies in Tibetan of die Amitayus Sutra, quite in a new state, 
have been found in the Ts’icn-fo-tong and arc kept in the National Library of 
Pans 


7 bjod for class mjod “treasure” 

1 most probably the Long-hing-sscu, cf BEFEO , 

1908, p 518 
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On die eighth day of the last month in the spring of the year 
of the Rat, the queen, as a gift from the ‘Od-sruh® Palace of the 
*Phan-yum-sras ordered the sahgha of both sexes of the ^a-cu 
country to announce “Laymen of the country of ^a-cid Having 
resolved to make a donation, a stupa has been offered. Motion and 
message’" from the Palace”. After the publication of the chos-gyt 

gzt-pns^^ ^ ^ and the bde-blon message, one 

thousand and seven hundred laymen shared in the offering of 
the stupa. 

The “expenditure license” for the execution of the great gift 
of the Law having been delivered by the Sthavira ban-de Hoh-ben 
and by Dbah-mchog,’'’ after the expenses’'' were made, the mb-ma- 
of the Scriptures (dar-ma) the ban-de Yun Hyve’i-he 


9 C£ Inventatre des manuscripts ubetams de Touen-houang, n° 131 ‘Phan- 

yul ^ J IS a place often mentioned m the colophons of the Tan)ur, 

ct Repertoire du Tanjur, s v , about ‘Phan-gyi-yum-sras, cf the name of the palace 
Yum-bu-kla^sgan the first element of which is parallel with yum-sras 

10 The use of by an class byan-bu ^ ) ** frequent in 

the Tun-huang texts, with the meaning of “tables” then of “message”, cf F W 
Thomas, JRAS , 1934, p 109 

CS . 

I describes, according to Desgodins, the estates be- 

\ {dharma- 

vastudhara) would be the manager or vtharasvamtn,, cf S. Levi, Quclques titres 
emgmaUques du Bouddhisme indien JA 1915, p zoi. 

12 The duties of the bde-blon ( ) important ones, arc not clcaily 
defined 

13 Dban-mchog ^ ^ might be the translation of an Indian 

name *Indrottama 


14 god =class gon ^ J cf F W Thomas, JRAS , 1927, p 837 

15 rub-ma-pa ( ) cf rub-pa ^ ^ which means “to gather, 

to collate, to close”, this oiHcial is perhaps the librarian, or “curator”? 
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( 53^' )and Li Dam-’gun^fV'^fJ'Gj^C'J have been given the 


bills of expenditure for the scriptures; on the day where the total 
account for the scriptures is made, this extent of expenditure has 
been added up gtugs ^ ^ and entered on the Great Book of 


the expenses, m agreement, the expenses have been paid back and 
the bill signed"' sug-rgya can ^ been put in 


possession. 

[Five seals follow. One of them, repeated, bears Hoh-ben’s 
name, the design is not clear (perhaps a bird with spread wings). 
On another, Dban-mchog reads easily, the name being topped with 
an element which perhaps is bde-blon, the drawing icpresents a sort 
of salamander The two other seals are illegible |. 


M Lai ou 


i6 In the official or private tlcctls of Tun-huang, some terms describing the 
signature, the stamp or the seal should be defined precisely ^"g'fgyo ( ) 

tliat we find here is the equivalent of fhyag-rgya ( ) (mudrS) that I 

translate by "Seal ’ pnnt in relievo Dfan-rgya ( J formed with dfanj 

dfan-po ( J “witness, waTant” would be the attestation In these 

texts where a dpan-rgya IS mentioned, it is always in the sense of 

the seal of a warrant and moreover it is always a print in relievo instead of being just 
a stamp There is no material difference then between dpan-rgya ( ) 

and sug-rgya but a difference in the character of the person who signs 

with the seal Sttg-yig *** manual signature 
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Had Louis de la Vallee Poussin consented to become our guest, 
as we suggested, when in the last war, brutal and treacherous smoth- 
ering of his country sent him an exile to Britain, what was mere 
acquaintance might have developed into interchange of thought, 
by which I should have greatly profited. As things befell, mere 
acquaintance got no furdier,' and what I have here to say is only 
an impersonal tribute to the memory of a veteran of Buddhist 
research. And if I quote him in one word only, it is to differ from 
him. Namely, he called the Pah jhma ‘les quatre extases,’^ and I 
emphatically do not. 

In writing ‘More about Dhyana’, I have to recall to short 
memories, that it is now nearly 12 years since, in this Journal 
(1927), I first put forward a new theory as to the nature and aim 
of ihana in quite early Buddhism. I had anticipated this position in 
Gotama the Alan, but that had to wait two years for a publisher. 
But 1111931, I devoted a chapter to establishing my theory by cano- 
nical evidence in my Sakya, or Origins of Bucidh'ism. My theory 
was this, that, discarding such terms for dhyana as ecstasy, rapture, 
trance, meditation, the historically correct definition of ]hana in the 
Pall Canon was a training to be in readiness, by attention by a 
mental tabula rasa or ‘clean slate’ (^arisuddhij, and poise, for develop- 
ing certain psychic gifts. The object of this development was 
chiefly that more in life (Jbhtyyobhava) which comes to him or her, 
who can be aware of the sympathetic presence of the deva or 
devata, worthy men of other worlds, and enter into converse with 
them, and profit by their wider knowledge of life. 

1 I enjoyed his hospitality in 1923 at Brussels, for a few clays’ Congress hut 
nut in his house. 

2 In his Nirvana 
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I am not here repeating the evidence I gave, but once given, 
it should become crucial. It should indeed be enough to note the 
use, rare elsewhere, of the prefix dtbba, dtvya : ‘belonging to 
devas’, in jhana contexts: dtbbacakkhu, sota, -sayana. But no! 
I have failed all these years to see any attention favourable or hostile 
paid to my evidence, either in India or Europe, at least 111 printed 
form. Save only in one publication by a few converts to Buddhism, 
and there, whereas no heed whatever is paid to my theory, my 
term for jhayatt, jhana: ‘musing , is turned down as feeble, negative 
and inadequate. 

It is mainly to buttress this my term, that I here add a More. 
It seemed reasonable enough, though admitted by a make-shift term, 
for me to find it unnecessary to apologise for substituting it in 
Sakya, or in later books. Even in presenting Mr. F. L. Woodward’s 
Book of the Gradual Sayings, I, (Pah Text Soc. 1932), I left it to 
stand on its own feet. But since I have come to know of the one 
scrubby little depreciation, I have come to sec, that my ‘musing’ is 
better than a mere make-shift term, having the masterpieces of our 
Elizabethan literature at its back. Moreover, the partial transition 
in meaning in the early Sakyan tradition, of the word satt (smrtij 
needed to be brought out. Lastly, it is not sufficiently realized by 
those who would see in all Buddhism, old and later, a cult largely 
given to meditation, contemplation with concentration, how mucH, 
by their rendering of certain words, they are importing meanings 
that were oiginally not there. Let me take these points in brief 
detail. 

Since my one critical notice gives no reason for its dissatisfaction 
with my choice of ‘musing’, I can only assume, that for it, musing 
means a compound of mere reverie’ or mental meandering, and 
those nine pensive woman-symbols of Greek culture, the Muses; 

3 Lortl Chalmers persistently used ‘revive’ for Jhana ns his after-thought 
in his SnttarNtpata In such matters he was the man of letters, not the scholar 



absentmindedness, ‘brown study’. It has been forgotten that in 
the Shakespeare plays the usual meaning is alert attention and sur- 
mise. Thus Edward IV to his brothers overhearing: “you muse 
what chat we two have had?” And Bertram to Helena: “to 
entreat you, that... you rather muse than ask, why I entreat you”... 
And Alonso, at Prospero’s “strange shapes” : 

“I cannot too much muse: 

Such shapes, such gesture and such sound” .. 

And the Dauphin in King John: 

“I muse your majesty doth seem so cold.?” 

How different is the usage here from just desultory work of 
mind. So closely, for English literature, is musing allied to atten- 
tive surmise, that as our lexicographer Skeat reminds us, the word 
is derived from old French and Italian words for muzzle or snout: 
“to hoLild one’s muzlc or snout in the airc”, as a dog^ with paw 
uplifted sniffs. And it is precisely this alert attention which, I hold, 
was originally aimed at in jbana, as betrayed by the fourfold formula 
and the contexts I cited. 

And to express this there was no better word than jhayatt, a 
derivative of dht, to think. Whitney, in Sanskrit Roots, may tran- 
slate just by ‘think’, Geiger in Pah, may translate just by ‘medi- 
tieien’ (why this foreign term for the land of Kultur?). But neither 
is really concerned with the history of thought, their aim is word- 
inflections. Max-Mullcr and Dr. Hume in the Chandogya 
Upamsad have the literary aim, it is true, and the one puts ‘reflec- 
tion’, the other ‘meditation’. But how much better in that aim is 
not Deussen’s ‘sinnen’, and the preference given to ‘sinnen’ for 
‘dhyana’ in Boethlingk and Roth. Readers will recollect the passage : 
“Earth as it were muses, atmosphere, heaven, water, mountain, as 
It were muses ..” How, for the nature-lover, does not ‘sinnen’, 


4 Florlo, i6th cent lexicographer 
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‘musing’, here make appeal! How does it not call up, say, a hilly 
landscape, volcanic or stratified in outline, brooding as it were either 
over a long past or over things to come? Even if we see, in musing, 
association with the Greek mousa, we are still referred by the philo- 
logian, not to static absorption, but to a root (mao) signifying eager 
desire, yearning, excitement, effort Let it then by candid critics 
be reconsidered, whether my choice of the word ‘musing’ be indeed 
so very inadequate. 

It IS very possible, though it must be now a guess, that the 
great prominence given, in earliest Buddhism, to the practice of 
jhana, hclpicd to induce a new force in the word sati For ‘memory’, 
there was already the word sarana. Yet here, the Pali breakdown 
from smr to sar may have been complicated by that othci break- 
down from srt into sar, growing in proportion as the term sarana : 
‘something gone to, a refuge’, became over more the orthodox out- 
look on ‘Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha.’ For indeed sarana ‘as remem- 
bering’ IS a very rare word in the Pali Canon. On the other hand 
salt is far oftener used to mean what my husband sagaciously termed 
‘mindfulness’, the mental, alert hecdfulncss, rather as to things 
present and possible, than to things past, which is so marked a 
feature in the Sutta teaching. Thus, to be sato or satima is not to 
be so much ‘remembering’ as to be either analyzing (as in the four 
saUpatthanas) or on one’s guard. It is true that, in the abhtnna of 
pubbe-nwas’anussatt, memory of former ‘lives’, sati is certainly recol- 
lection, but the enforcement of a prefix seemed necessary, as it 
seemed in the six, and then ten anussatis, which again are not so 
much, exercises in memory about devas, death and the rest as a 
summing up mentally what each concept amounts to — and one can- 
not well recollect one own dying. 

Any way the apex of ]hana preparation was held to be attain- 
ing to a purified sati, with poise. And when we consider that this 
meant; less a remembering, more a mmdful alertness, we see 
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-jhana as the men o£ the jhana-formula saw it. the being ready and 
attentive. Remember too there was no good word for ‘attention’. 
Later on, manastkara became specialized as this, but, in the Suttas, 
It IS a very general term for work of mind. 

Attention as to what.? In the Majfhtma-Ntkaya, wherein 
great frequency to jhana-reference is found, the fourfold formula is 
shown ten times as followed abruptly, (without explanation for the 
sequence but as a thing habitual, prescribed) by the formulas of 
the abhtnnas, all but the later sixth and last of which describe 
psychic gifts. Two of these, sight and hearing, are referred to as 
deva-conditions (Jtbba-, dtvyd^, wrongly translated as celestial. 
And It requires no great intelligence to see, that the preparation des- 
cribed as of jhana was to favour the development, the practice of 
one or other of those five gifts. 

But in other ten Suttas of the Ma^htma, the fourfold formula 
IS followed no less abruptly by a fourfold formula khown as ariifa- 
]hana or vimokkha These are very different, are great fetches in 
abstract thought. Further, they are so far from being prepared for 
by the fourfold formula, that this would be a positive deterrent, a 
disability, for their practice. Abstract thought cannot be indulged 
in or realized in word description if analytic and reflective thinking 
be first eliminated. But die Jhana-formula begins with this elimi- 
nation. Clearly therefore, in the abstract ariipa]hana, we have a 
later practice won to orthodox approval, and the formula for it subs- 
tituted by editors, so as to effect the minimum change with maxi- 
mum recognition. We may exclaim it is true, that the worthy 
editors would not do anything so self-contradictory • Well, our 
psychology is now more advanced in analysis, than was theirs, and 
for all we know, the abstractions may have been viewed as so many 
flashes of what we are pleased to call intuition, and only made absurd 
as not of thought, (eliminated), when so worded as to resemble 
fetches of thinking. 
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I would only, here, add this: Pali is singularly poor in words 
for what we call meditation, contemplation, once we disentangle 
such terms as jhana and bhavana These have been assumed by 
translators to mean great and pervasive work m meditation, a word 
that surely means toil of intellect. If jhana mean alert attention, 
bhavana means ‘making-become’, or that spiritual growing, which 
IS by no means solely or even mainly recondite intellection. Of this 
I have written elsewhere. The usual word, in the Suttas, for atti- 
tude and preoccupation in thought is faU-sallana (for -layana), with 
or without rahogOto ‘gone into solitude ’ Now this idiom is never 
associated with jhana Gotama is shown sitting in, lit., ‘solitary 
cleaving’; he thereupon gets up and follows a course of action. Even 
when, as is rare, a disciple asks him, or another, for “a theme m 
brief, the which having heard he may abide self-contained, solitary, 
ardent, zealous,” there is no syllable indicating he was going to sit 
brooding on it. May be he was, but the words we should put in 
are not there. 

I am not maintaining, that the alxsence of the fit word implies 
he was not. Have I not repeatedly aflirmed, that Buddhism was a 
gospel of will, with no such fir word for it? But this poverty in 
word should make us more guarded in fitting a life of much medita- 
tive brooding on to the shoulders of men like the first Buddhists. 
There is no safe guarantee that, in their teaching we see a tendency 
to spend hours immersed in pure, and especially m abstract work 
of mind. That preoccupation tends ever to lose the one chief thing, 
the Man and his growth, in ‘ideas about’ him and this and that. 
From Its very first utterance, as recorded, the New Word was the 
quest of the very man, potentially divine, if not actually so. as 
yet. And it is a striking fact that, in the commentary on jhana, 
as dealt with in Abhidhamma, tHe question is raised: ‘‘But who 
IS It who here is seeking access to a better world (rupaloka, the 
Brahma-deva world)? for with a going there must be a goer?” 
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Whar, a contrast to the later-compiled essay,’ where, so engrossing 
has been the pondering over ‘ideas about’, that a concluding in- 
junction enjoins: “Way is there but no goer’’! 

Jhma was emphatically a concern of the Man, seeking, not 
some blank void, as all is space , ‘all is mind’, ‘there is nothing’, 
there is neither this nor that , but the Man elsewhere, elsewise, the 
men namely, he had come to call devas, devatas, the worthy men 
of the next world, of the better world than that next. Developing 
deva-hearing, deva-sight, deva-thought, he could come to find, as 
we too may find, that with them he was in no need of dying first, 
to be in converse with nobler, lovelier conditions of living. Here 
and now he could be in a More than carth-lifc afforded, meeting 
with unfailing sympathy and will to help. Verily, Gotama is shown 
saying, this is, for me here and now, extreme happiness : the staying 
among, and conversing with devas, when m fourth jhana." Little 
wonder is there that we find him alluded to as “Gotama muser 
seated in the wood’.' 

C. A. F Rhys Davids 
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5 V tsuddht-magga 
7 Satta-Miputa, ver 


165. 


6 Majjhima, II, 



Date of the Hathayogapradipika of Svatmarama Muni 

Dr. }. N. Farquhar has dealt with “Muslim Influence” on 
Hindu religion in his Outlines of the Religious Literature of India' 
and assigned it to a period between A.D. 1350 and 1800 (Chap. VII). 
This chapter on “Muslim Influence” includes a note on the 
Gorakhnathis~ and tlieir literature. The Hathayogapradipika' a 
standard manual dealing with the theory and practice of the 
Hathayoga forms part of this literature as the Gorakhnathis are great 
adepts in the practice of Hathayoga. Evidently, therefore, the date 
of the Hathayogapradipika ( = HP) according to Farquhai must lie 
between 1350 and 1800 A D. though he regards the HP as 
the earliest of the three modern Hathayoga texts viz. the HP.' the 
Gheranda Samhita' and the Swa Samhita.^ 

Dr. Farquhar's view about the modem charactci of the HP, 
IS further supported by the remarks of Dr. P, C. Bagchi^ on the list 
of the Mahasiddhas*' mentioned in the HP. These remarks read as 
follows : — 

1 Published by Oxford University Pres*!, London, 1920 2 /fiit/ . pp 348-349 

3 Ibid , p 348 — Dr 1 arquhar observes — “On tin Hathayoga .ind the 
Gnraksa-sataka which aie mentioned above as works attributid to Gorakhnath, three 
more modern wo'-ks depend, tlic Haihayogapradipka by Svatmarama Yogindra, 
the disciple of Srinath, the Gheranda Samhila and the Swasamhtta The first is 
the earliest of the three The Pradtfika anti the Gheranda Samhita deal with the 
same subjects but only part of the Sivasamketa is devoted to Hathayoga, tht rest of 
It IS more like a treatise on Siiktayoga ” 

4 Text and Eng Tr in the Sacred Books of the Hindus {—SBH), Panini 
Office, Allahabad Text anti Eng Tran in TPH senes, Adyar 

5 Text and Eng Tran m SBH German Iran iii Fakir and Faktrium by 
Rich.ird Sclimiflt, Berlin, 1908 — Text anti Eng Tran, in TPH senes, Adyar 

6 Text and Eng Tran in SBH by S C Vasu 

7 Kaulajhanantmaya (Calcutta Sanskrit senes) 1934, Intro, p 19 

8 I record for ready reference the list of Mahasiddhas from the TPH (Adyar) 
edition of the HP — 


srrfi[ 5 iTsr (p 2. 8, 96, 202); (p 155)- (p 4): 

sjpikw-’ (p 7)- (p 2): wfiTT (p 3). (p 4): 
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“Svatmarama Yogindra in his Hathayogafradipka (I, 4 ff.) 
extols him, (i.e. Matsyendranatha) along with Goraksanatha as the 
first connoisseur of the science of Ha Aa. In the same- book is also 
given a list of the Mahasiddhas who are believed to have controlled 
the influence of time by their spiritual attainments. The name of 
Matsyendra stands in that list, second only to ^ri Adinatha i.e. 
5 iva. Thfs list does not seem to be very old as tike all the late tradi- 
tions It considers Minanatha as different from Matsyendra. It con- 
tains the names of some Siddhas whom we know from the Buddhist 
tradition of the 84 Siddhas. Some of these names occur in this list 
in very currupt forms: e.g. Naradeva for Nadapandita, Tintini for 
Dhendhana, Virupaksa for Virupa etc. This shows that the list of 
the Hathayogafradifika belongs to a period when the memories of 
the great Siddhas had already become old.”'^ 

Though both Dr. Farquhar and Dr. Bagchi regaid the HP, as 
comparatively a modern work, no attempt has been made by them 

(p 5)’ (P^> (p 7)’ (P- 8). (P 9) • 

(p 10), (p ii). 1 %%; (p 12): pc: (P 13)’ (P * 4 )- 

(P *5). (P » 6 ), (p 17): (p 18), (P- > 9 )- 

(P 20)- (p 21). (P- 22), (p 22), 

(P 24). (p 28); (p 29), (p 30). 

(P 3O5 *n^ (P 3 *)- (P- 33 )> (P 34 )- (p- 35 ): 

(p *8), (p. 36, 58), 3^%; (p »9). 

^TtWir: (p «9)> (p 22), fjjr^ (csv 

(p 26), gjr^; (p 64), (p 67), ^ f^5f (p *03), *157- 

(p 99 )> ^ 91 %% (p 140); (P * 3 o)> *I«rra^ (P* ‘84): 

JTfRlTfiT: (P *«»). (p 201), (p 208), 

9 KauUjnanammaya, Intro , p 19 According to Dr Bagchi (p 32) 
Matsyendranatha (referred to in the HF) probably flourished towards the beginning 
of the loth century AD in CandraAvifa which is tentatively identified by him 
with Sandvtp island in the deltaic region of Bengal Matsyendranatha may have 
passed a part of his career in Kamarupa which then had nsen to be a great centre 
of mysticism 
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to fix the d]iKMX)logical limits fat tlie HP. I shall, thetehxe, try to 
indicate these limits on the strength of diua available tx> me. 

The HP, IS represented by numccous Mss.'“ in the difEetent 
Mss. libcanes m the world and has been primed with Bengali and 
Hindi translations together with Sanskrit oommentaries from 
Calcutta and Ahmedabad’^ besides the English translatKms from 
Adyar and Allahabad already referred to in this paper. These facts 
are sufficient to establish the pojxilarity enjoyed by the work. The 
HP, pmpounds a combinatibn of the Ha^yoga and the Rajayoga.’^ 
Its author calls himself as Svatmarama^' and Svatmarama Yogtndra 
styled as “^ri-Sahajanamla-Santatia-Ctntamam.”''' No further in- 
formation about the author or his guru is furnished by the HP.^" 
We must, therefore, search for references to Svatmarama and his 
HP, elsewhere. 

10 Aufrccht in his Catdogus Catalogorum records the following Mss — Tan /, 
753 — Jones 41 1 Cop 9 lO 1725 L p 195 Oxf 233b Hall p 15 L 250 766 
1513 K 138 B 4, 6 Ben, 66 Bik 567 Hang 44 Katm 5 NW, 416, Oudh XIV, 
88. XVII, 54 NP. V, 198 Burnell 112a P 12. Bha 221. H 224 Opptrt J067 
II, 2806, 5091 6524 Rice 192 Peceis 3 39J BP 304. Quoted by Ratnananda, 
Oxf 72b, by Sundacadeva, Hall p 17 — Commentaries — (i) by Umapati NW 434 
(2) Jyotsna by Brahmananda L 1513 Khn 86 Oudh XIV, 88 (3) by Mahadeva 
NW, 434 (4) by Ramanandatirtha NW 436 {5) by Vrajabhiisana NW 434, — Part 
II, t 8 i — BL j'67 fl. 85 (me) GB. 119 Gov Or, Libra Madras iiz. 10355, ’ 7 * 5 > 
3101. Oudh XXL 1*6. Peters 423 Stem 133 — Pait III, 155 — AK 733. AS 
p 238 Bd 615 CS- z 164, Lz 905, 906, 907 (Upadesa 4) Peters 6, 316 Tb 75 
Comment^y by Brahmananda Bd 615 Tb 75 

Des Cata of Madras Mss, IX (1910), Nos 4391, 4392, 4393, 4394, 4395, 4396, 
Des Cata of Tanjore Mss, X! (1931), Nos 6710, 6711, 6712, 6713, 6714, List of 
Ufjoia Mss, J^j6, p 69, No 1572 dated Saka 1745 (=AD. 182J), No 1573 
(conunentry by Brahmananda) 

11 Vide p 4914 (Remarks) of Des Cata of Tanjore Mss , XI (1931). 

12 HP (TPH, eel), p 208 13 Ibid, ^ y 14 Ihxd , p 45 

15 In my article on die 'Uddiyana Baodha of Hathayoga' {Journal of the Onssa 

Academy, vol II, 1938, No i, p 56) I have reproduced the following entry from 
the unpublished work of the late Vora Jatashankar Haiajivan called the 
tR WHl (P- 648): — 
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Dilfip 0^ <the Hsthaypg^fra^^ki of Svstmarama Mnni 

in z work called the Hatharatnivoii^^ the author appears to 

refer to Svain^ima, the author of the HP, to the foffowm«r 

& 

verse :r—« 

gzIMit % %3ns»lf * 

3B3iro>ibl^ ii-vi 

Atmarama mentioned in this verse appears to be identtcai 
with Svatmarama, the author of the HP, As the date of 
the HatbaratnavaPi of ^rinivasa*^ has not been fixed, so far as I am 
aware, the above reference to Svatmarama does not help us to fix any 
limit to the date of the HP. 

A work called the StvataUvaratnakara composed in A.D. i jog 
(=Saka 1631) appears to have made use of the Hatbayogapradi- 

(1) ( gA-i? l M ' siiOr q ^> r ), *•>«, sraiw v, i%o 

ns'J J?f (\) II” . 

I have no means of knowing the evidence on which the above entry is based. It 
appears, however, that accordmg to the above unverified statement the HP was 
composed in Vtkrama Samvat i 68 y= AD 1631 We shall have to see if this un- 
verified date of the HP, is contradicted by any known icfercnccs to the HP in 
works of prior dates. 

16 Aufrecht Cata Catalo I, 753— — NP V, 118 ^Quoted by 

Siindaradcva, Hall, p 17 — By Srinivasa, Burnell iizb SB, 349, The remarks on 

Ms No 6715 of {Tanjore Cata, XI, 1931, p 4923) in the Tanjorc 

Mss Library read as follows — “In the Introduction to the work he (the author) 

mentions himself as one of the four great advocates of Yoga along with Matsyendra, 
Goraksa, and Atmarama, as well-versed m all branches of knowledge, as an author 
of commentaries on Sasadhanya, M^ntkaftthiya, and one Vedanta Partbhasa (other 
than the work of Oharmarajadhvarin) and as the son of a great astrologer Ximmar 
jyautisika and Somamba He styles himself as the conqueror of great logicians like 
Mahadeva Misra. It may be inferred that he was an Andhra Brahmin ” 

17 Srinivasa describes himself as follows in verse a at the beginning of his 
Hatharatnauab — 

The logician Sa&idhaca flourished about 1125 AD. according to S VidyiShhOsana 
{History of Indian Logic, Calcutaa, 1921, p. 396). 
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pki'* Wc may, therefore, fix A.D. 1709^® as one terminus to the 
date of the HP. Let us now see if we can push back this limit of 
A.D. 1709 on the strength of reliable documentary evidence, espe- 
cially the evidence of the dated Mss. of the HP. The Bhandarkar 
Institute, Poona (Govt, Mss. Library) contains about lo Mss. of the 
HP. One of these Mss. viz. No. 399 of 1895-1902 is dated Sam- 
vat 17^1 =A.D, 1695. This date, therefore, may enable us to 
push back the date of the HP say before A D. 1650 or so. This 
chronological limit docs not so far conflict with the unverified 
statement of Vora Jatashankar that the HP was composed in 
AD. 1631. 

The other terminus for the date of the HP according 
to Farquhar would be about A.D. 1350®“ as he includes the HP in 
the literature produced during the period of Muslim influence on 
Hindu religion (1350 and 1800 A.D.). If Farquhar’s view is 
correct the date of the HP must be between A.D. 1350 and A.D. 
1650, a period of 300 years. The Y ogactnlamam of $ivananda 

18 Des Cata of Madras Mss , vol X, p 3908 5 ^^^- 

” The Sivatattvaratnakara, an cncyclopa:dic Sanskrit poem was composed 

by the Keladi chief of Basava lUlja, whose ancestors were subordinates of the emperors 
of Vijayanagara The work was completed m A.D. 1709 S K Aiyangar, Sources 
of Vijayanagar History, Madras, 1919 

19 The India Office Ms No. 1836 of the HP, was copied at Ahmcdabad in 
Samvat 1759 [=AD lyojj) — ^Vidc lO Cata, Part IV, 1894, p 600 

20 This terminus of AD 1350 for the date of the HP is not quite impro- 
bable The HP mentions ’TtW “ be 

identical with Nathapanthi Yogis of the same name. According to Mr T C, 
Das Gupta (Aspects of Bengali Society, Cal Uni 1935. p 155) Nathism was 
borrowed from Mahayana Buddhists and was current in Bengal about tlie nth cen- 
tury AD In the songs of Ra}a Govindacandra composed in the ist half of the 
nth century (say between AD 1000 and 1050 Mayanamati the mother of Ra)a 
Govindacandra is stated to have been "mttiated into mahajnana by Goraksanatha’’ 
and that she visited die pathasata of Goraksanaiha containing 1600 disciples (Ibid, 
p 188) If these references have any histoncal value they appear to make Goraksa- 
natha a contemporary of Raja Govindacandra about 1050 AD. and hence the date 
of the HP must be sought for after A D. 1100 or so. 
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Sarasvati contains numerous quotations from the Accord- 

ing to my data ^ivananda’s work stands midway between about 
1500 and 1850 A.D.*® The HP ils also quoted by Sundaradeva in 
his Hatha-Sahketa-Candnka^^ but the date of this work being un- 
settled this reference has no immediate chronological value for our 
present inquiry. The dates of the commentators of the HP viz. 
Umapati, Mahadeva, Ramanandatirtha being also unsettled we are 
unable to make use of their commentaries for fixing the limits for 
the date of the HP. Brahmananda, author of the commentary 
Jyotsna on the HP, is a late commentator as he was the disciple of 
one Merusastrin who was alive m A.D. 1859.*'* 

There is a treatise on Hathayoga in Hindi called Jogapradi- 
pyaka^"^ by one Jaiyatarama or Jayatarama. It appears to have been 

21 Vide the Yoga Cintamant, Ed by Handas Vidyavagisa, Calcutta Oriental 
Series The quotations from the HP , art introduced by the name 

on the following pp of the Yoga Cintamant — lo, 14, 16, 31, 34, 37, 39, 40, 44, 
47, 87, 88, 98, 106, 129, 131, 134, 136, 140, 142, 143, 147, 155, 157, 158. 211, 
272 (Vide my article on this work in Yoga, vol IV, No 26-28, p ii) 

22 Yoga, vol IV (Nos 26-28) p 14 

23 Hall Bibltography, Calcutta, 1859, p 17-18 Sundaradeva was the son of 
Visvanatha Devai They were of Kasyapa gotra and were Marhattas of Benares 
Sundaradeva’s spiritual guide was Pumananda The Hatha-Sanketa-Candrika 

quotes from the following works — or 

Utlljh'olbK, t>y a|)<T; 1 4| i !l , , tP^ST, 

Sureivaracarya’s 

*TT*ra^fr, «»jraR!ra, 

ki-ihiI ) 

disl-^l+lRl) and . 

24 Aufrecht, Cata. Catalo I, 388b. Vide also my article in Yoga, vol III 
(17-20), pp. 4-5 where I have recorded a list of works and authors quoted by 
Brahmananda. 

25 See Ms. No. 1 17 of A 1883-84 m the Govt Mss Library at the B.OR. 
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composed in Sariivst 1784 (=A.D. 1729)^ To what extent fsBeyth 
taiga’s Joga'pradifyaki is indebted to Svacmititm’s Hathayoga^ 
fradifika I am unable to say at present as I have not studned this 
Hindi treatise. Even if it 15 modelled on the HP, its date o| 
composition viz. A.D. 1727 does not conflict with the daae of the 
HP, as recorded by Vora Jatashankar viz. A.D. 1631.®® 

In the list of teachers recorded in the HP, one Nityanatha 
IS menrioncd as Mahastddha. If he is identical with Nityanatha 
Siddha the author of tantnka and vatdyaka works^^ and in particular 
of the work RasaratnasamHccaya which “agrees with the work attri- 
buted to Vagbhapi”** we can support the earlier terminus of A.D. 
1350 for the HP presumed by Dr. Farquhar in his Outlines etc. 
The Rasaratnasamuccaya, be it of Vagbhata br Nityamtha Siddha, 
belongs to about A.D. 1300 according to Dr. P. C. Ray®® and it 

Institute, Poonj — folios loi This Ms ends as folows — 

I f%?r iiv»iaoii ^ 

^ 11 n” 

Sanivat 1784, asvma Sita Dasami is equal to Wednesday, lyth Seftember, ijzy 
[Indian Efhemens, vol VI, p 257) 

26 The dates of the M'ss of wrks relating to Matsyendr.'inatha and his school 
as noted by Dr Bagchi (pp 60 ff of his Intro to Ka^tajninantmaya) do not con- 
flict with our limits for the date of the HP viz, A D 1330 and 1650. The works 
relating to Matsyendranatlia and his scliool are — 

(i) Nepal Ms d.itcd A.D 1671, (3) 

^ Nepal Ms. belonging to a late age, (4) Nepal Ms dated 

1730 A D , (5) Nepal Ms — Bengali writing of the 16th and 17th centuries, 

(6) dated A D 1395 — (Vide H P Shastri's Nepal Catalogue, 

1 , pp 1 1 1- 112 and II, pp. 70, 82) This Ms contains a list of teachers of the 
Kaula school as also their birth places is mentioned m this list 

as Dr. Bagchi points out. The 14th teacher in this list is from His 

original caste was . 

27 Catd. Catalogomm, I, 295 28 Ibid, p. 496 — 

29 History of Hindu Chemistry, voL I, (1902), Intro p. Ivi — According to Dr 
P C, Ray the author of the Rasaratna-Samuccaya was contemporary of Roger 
Bacon who died in A.D. 1294. 
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mentions the names of 

(or ijansr and which are also found in the 

HP. All these teachers were probably experts in the or 

alchemy and ?a;#T. According to Dr. Mukherji'® Nityanatha 
Siddha IS postetior to Dalla^arya who is assig^aed by scholars to 
the i2tk century."'^ If this Nityanidia Siddha the wnter on 
alchemy to whom is attributed the authorship of the work 
Rasaratnasamuccaya is identical with bis name-sake mentioned as a 
teacher of in die HP, the date of the HP, must be 
assigned to a period after the r3di century ».e. after A.D. 1300 or 
so and hence in the presait state of our data we may fix A.D. 1350 
as the tentative earlier terminus to the date of die HP, the later 
terminus®* being about A.D. 1650 as stated above on the strength 
of the dated Mss. of the HP. 

P. K. Code 


30 Journal of Ayurveda, (Calcutta) July i 935 > P >7 

31 Vide 16 of Hoemlc’s Osteology, Oxford, 1907 

32 Vijninabhiksu (c 10 his Y ogauirastmgt^a ^Adyar Hdn > 933 ) 
to works 00 the Hatliayoga on p 39 as foUours — 

I wonder if this reference has anything to do widi the HP 

Narayanatirtha the commentator of the Ufantsads (between /500 and ijoo 
AD) quotes from the HP at least four times (Vide p 3 of my article in the 
Bombay Umvernty Journal, vol. VH, part 2, Sept, 1938) 

In the Bodleian Library Cata by Wintcraitx & Keith, vol II (1905) p 13°^ 
there is a Ms (No 1306) of the HP, the date of which is stated as “about the 
middle of the iSth century We are here informed of the following translations and 
cditiQQS of the HP • — (i) Text with Jyotsna Comm Biirdwan, 1890 (2) German 
trans by H Walter, Munich, <893 (3) Eogbsh trans by Srinivasa Aiyangar, 

Bombay 1893. Rudrayamalatantra (Oxford Mss, 1869, p 89) refers to 
as follows: — The .anthology Sarhgadhara- 
faddhatt (AD 1363) contains 2 chapters on (^0® *57 *5®) — 

See Peterson’s Edn. I, 1888, p. 662 A work called (^® 

No 67 of tSyt-yi — ^B.O.R Institute) quotes from the HP . — folio 20 — "sitqSiqTf 
etc ” This work mena'ons o** Wio 14 and is tbesrefore 

later than A D. 1600 HP is n|;aia mendooed ea fol. 26. 



The Story in Stone of the Great Eenunciation of 

Neminatha 

We are familiar with scenes from the life of Buddha, particularly 
the Great Renunciation represented in numerous sculptures of the 
Gratco-Buddhist school from Gandhara, Sahel, Amaravati and else- 
where in India. But little is known of similar scenes in the lives of 
Jama teachers because hardly any Jama sculpture of the king has 
reached the museums m India, Europe or America. The majority 
of them are still preserved in the temples on Mount Abu, at 
Kumbharia (at the foot of Mount Abu), in Patan and at some 
recently discovered sites in Central India. The story of the Great 
Renunciation of Neminatha, the 22nd Jama Tirthankara, which is 
carved m a ceiling panel in the Tejahp^a temple on Mount Abu is 
perhaps more poignant in the swiftness and contrasts of its scenes 
than the gradual world-weariness of Buddha. ^ *' 

The story had become a classic as early as the 4th century B.C. 
for It IS related m the UttaradhyayanasHtra,^ a canonical work of the 
Jamas. Since then it was so popular and sacred that as late as the 
1 2th century A.D., Hemacandra, the great poet-philosopher of 
Gujarat, included it in his work, on the lives of 63 great men.® 
Neminatha, or Aristonemi as he was called before he became 
a Jma, was a prrnce who, some 5000 years ago, is supposed to have 
lived in the town of Sauryapura (perhaps modern Mathura). 
Kesava (Krsna of Hindu mythology) was his friend and relative, and 
he by his influence arranged the engagement of Aristonemi with 
Rajimati, a daughter of king Ugrasena of Mathura (and later of 
Dwarka). For the mamage-rite the bridegroom, according to the 

1 Jacobi, Sacred Books of the East and Chaqjenticr, Archives D’Etudes 
Orientales, vol i8, adhyayana 22, p 164 ff 

2 Trisasthi-salaka-furusa-cantra, Parva 5, Sargas 5, 9, 10, ii, 12. 
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Hindu custom, was invited to go to the bride’s house. Decked in 
rich clothes and ornaments, riding on the best of elephants under a 
raised umbrella, fanned by attendants, and surrounded by his clans- 
men, and preceded by musicians and an army diawn up in rank 
and hie, he started from his palace. 

On his way he saw animals, kept in enclosures. Overcome by 
fear and looking miserable, beholding them tlius Aristanemi spoke 
to his charioteer, “Why are all these animals, which desire to be 
happy, kept in an enclosure?” 

The charioteer answered, “Lucky are these animals because at 
thy wedding they will furnish food for many people.” 

Having heard these words, which meant the slaughter of so 
many innocent animals, he, full of compassion and kindness to living 
beings, decided to renounce the world and then he presented the 
charioteer with his ornaments and clothes. 

Everyone including the gods coming to know of Arismnemi’s 
resolution gathered together to celebrate and witness the Great Re- 
nunciation. Thus surrounded, sitting in a palanquin Aristanemi left 
Dwarka for Mount Raivataka, (modern Girnar in Kathiawar), and 
there in the presence of the whole assembly He plucked out his hair 
m five handfuls, called technically Panca-musU-loca. Aristonemi 
renounced the world. An erstwhile prince, about to be married to a 
beautiful princess, was now a homeless, naked ascetic in search of 
truth and happiness for the suffering humanity. 

With but one exception, the story in the canonical work is 
fairfifully represented on a ceiling carved in the marble temple called 
“Lunavasahi,” built by Tejahpala, a minister of king Viradhavala of 
Gujarait in 1232 A.D., at Dclwara on Mount Abu. 

The ceiling is divided into 7 horizontal sections. Each section 
depicts a part of the story. Beginning from the bottom : 

Section I. : — 'shows the dancers and musicians which led 
the marriage procession of Ansunemi. 


‘3 
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Section II. : — the battle between Krsna and king Jata- 
sandha with Aristenemi in a chanot."* 

Section III. : — the musicians, army and clansmen. 

Section IV. : — (from right, : first, the amval of Anstanemi 
m a chariot, second, animals tied for slaughter in an enclosure; 
third, the marriage pandal, called ‘Con’ , a square tent-like bower 
constructed with seven brass or earthen pots, supported by stems of 
plantain trees, and decorated with festoons of garlands, fourth and 
fifth, the elephants guarding the entrance of the palace and horse- 
stable; sixth, gateway to the palace of Rajimati; seventh, two- 
storied palace, with chamberlain announcing to Rajimati and her 
friends the arrival of Arisunemi. 

Sections V, VI, VII, face upwards. Chronologically first 
comes Section VI, then VII and lastly V. 

Section VI. : — (from right) Anstanemi seated on a throne 
in the midst of the assembly of gods and men, giving money and 
food in charity for a year before he became a Jma. 

Section VII. . — (from left to right) first, a scene which can- 
not be exactly identified; it shows Anstanemi seated on a throne 
attended by fly-whisk bearers and others, second, Neminatha seated 
in meditation-pose and plucking out the hair in five handfuls. 

Section V. ; — (from right to left) first, procession of gods 
and men carrying Arisancmi to Mount Raivataka; second, Ariste- 
nemi, now Neminatha, standing erect and motionless practising 
penance (kayotsarga). 

We may marvel at the strange happenings of the story, but not 
less admirable is the art of the sculptor who has told it in stone. 
His chisel has carved minute details with fullness, vividness and a 
rare clarity. Every scene stands out in bold relief, endowed with life 

3 An episode not mentioned in the canonical work but which is referred to in 
later works This battle took place because Jarasandha perhaps resented Anstanemi ’s 
marriage with Rajimati 
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and individuality. Behold the meek animals in the enclosure, and 
the spirited elephant guarding the entrance to the palace of Rajimati. 
Gintrast similarly the movements of the crowd with the stillness of 
Nemmatha.^ 

H. D. Sankalia 


4 Besides the art it would be worthwhile not only to compare this story but 
similar stories in Jama literature with those related m Hindu (or Brahmanic) litera- 
ture For one thing the story in the UttaridhydyandsAtra enables us to push 
back the traditional historicity of Krsoa and others menooned in the Puranas. 



The Vaisnava Philosopher Priyadasa and his Works 

In my article “Some Vaghela Rulers and the Sanskrit Poets 
patronised by them,” published in the Knshnaswamt Atyangar 
Commemoration Volume, pp. 48-54, I have mentioned on p. 53 : 
“Another imitation of the Gttagovtnda was done in the Sahgita- 
Raghunandana (H. P. Sastn’s Cat. VII, No. 5259). This work is 
composed by one Priyadasa, under the patronage of Visvanatha- 
simha. Although the last colophon would make Visvanathasimha 

himself the author of the work yet the 5th verse from the 

beginning indicates that the real author was perhaps one 

Priyadasa.”* 

H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue gives us two colophons of the work, 
one of the i6th and another of the ist chapter. They are — 

JTTJr 5r«nT: II 

From both these colophons it is clear that the work was com- 
posed when Visvanathasimha was a prince and had not ascended the 
throne. This is further strengthened by the term which 

was perhaps his pet name. After becoming king, he could not 


* My curiosity about Piiyatlasa was roused when I camt to know from Pandit 
Brajtndra Nath, the I-inancc Minister of die Rewa State, that the State Library 
contained the Mss of several works of Pnyadasa He was kind enough to send me 
a list of diese Mss From this list 1 selected some names and requested the Finance 
Minister to lend me the Mss I am grateful to him for the kind help which he 
rendered to me and through me to the scholarly world by getting the permission of 
loan from His Highness the Maharaja Saheb of Rewa and then by sending over 
the Mss to Delhi The example set by His Highness is well worthy of emulation 
by the other Ruling Pnnees of India This will help the scholarly world to explore 
the vast field of leariung which is lying hidden in Ms, form in the palace libraries of 
different Rajas and Maharajas in our country. 
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have been called . Again, in the last colophon of 

(H. P. Sastri’s Cat. VII. Nos. 5255-5256), the title of Visva- 
nathasimha is which clearly indicates 

that at this time he was a full-fledged king. Gimparing the titles of 
both these works, it appears that Visvanathasiriiha was a devotee of 
Ramacandra, and from a few verses of and 

quoted in H. P. ^astri’s Catalogue, it appears that he was a poet 
and a scholar of no mean order. Hence, on the basis of 

the fifth verse of it is not necessary or logical to ascribe 

the authorship of this work to Pnyadasa (as stated in H. P. Sastn’s 
Cat. VII , p. 2ig and re-affirmed by me in my article referred to 
above) and deny it to Visvanathasimha. 

Up to this time nothing is known about Pnyadasa or his works, 
except one, viz , which is printed. On p. 515 of that 

work we read the following verse — 

In this verse, the author names only three works — 
and vr%JmT. The fourth work is not mentioned but is indicated by 
the word WrfT . The editor of the here gives the following 

footnote — > 


fsRTTsrm^i^' 

^ fiPm I ^l-d<JI< t U1'»^vu” ^r^cTWpIdlW^V 

»Ti% u 1 sn^; 

11’’ 1 1 ci'ii«HW» 85 TT«rRns^df 

II 

From this it appears that the editor knew the Mss, of ^'^I'-ddK 
and w%dT?nrigd only. Again, he seems to think that wfddlH^iid 
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is the fourth work alluded to by the word In the Ms. of 

(identical with ) which I have consulted, 

there are two chapters s), and the verses quoted by the 

editor of in the footnote referred to above, are not 

found in the Ms. That the Ms. is complete and the work extends 
up to the 2nd chapter only, is proved by tHe following verses found 
on fol. 33a of the Ms. 

^»d*Hr5 3 f^^iT II 

Perhaps the editor had another Ms. of this work As regards 
the existence of *ri|R 5 iwr, the editor seems to be ignorant. I have 
not been able to find any Ms. of I have consulted a Ms. of 

the ^^P=dcirf which is a short tract of 19 verses and is most 
probably different from But fsPlT^ has written several 

other works out of which I was able to examine the following in 
Ms, . 5»n*f, irtpswr, t'xj.HRi-Ai-d 

Not only from the verse in praise of given by 

in his work (quoted above), but also 

from his works, it is clear that fs<ir<^iy was a very learned man 
and lived the life of a saint. No other information about IWt[T^T 
IS known to us, except that His preceptors were (praised in 

every work) and whom he calls mentioned only in 

the first stanza of sft^rraRf^^T ). Unfortunately we possess neither 
any work of these preceptors nor any details about them. Out of 
modesty Priyadasa calls himself as and attributes his 

works to the blessings of his 55 — 

35 ’ 55^ *I»RTt t*Rf ’TOL I 
(the I St verse of and 
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?f?rr 1 

gf|f: 5 II 

(G)tnm. on «Tf|RSWi) 

In we read 

^ s4I*TI: JcTT W%f^W •^i«l»l'i) »T^T I 
?rTSR^ 5 ?rst^: fw 11 

As all his works show, He was a Vaisnava and a follower of Valla- 
bhacarya. He must have exercised a great influence on 
even while he was a prince. We know tliat »Tf?PJn?T and 
were composed in V.S. 186.4 (=1809 A.D.) and in 

V.S. 1870 (=1815 AD.). The Ms. of bears V.S. 1879 

(= 1824 A.D.) as die date of copying. In other Mss., no date 
is given. Hence, we can conclude that the literary activity of 
fJRT^ belongs to the first quarter of the 19th century A.D. 

Among the available works of Pnyadasa, (i) (already 

printed), (11) and (111) arc major, and (iv) sfls^T- 

?IT^iiT?l, (v) QflFTj (vi) and (vii) are minor. 


Major Works 
(1) 


This work along with its commentary by the author him- 
self IS the magnum opus of Pnyadasa. It 13 divided into 5 I^^TWs or 
chapters. The first chapter discusses the various 

theories about the first cause of the universe. His conclusion is 


stated in the verse — ■ 


?r II I 4. 

In the second chapter , the doctrine of the two- 
fold and fiig'w ) is expounded. In the third chapter 



It is expounded that the supreme goal of mankind 


should be the service of God — ■ 


I «ic*i»iiw F f 1 

^ ?f II III. 19. 
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In the fourth chapter he discusses the various theories of 

Advaita and comes to tfhe conclusion — 

»IT*n HSTRRT: 1' 

% 5 *rer 5 ^B^!r »TSi^mr%*5^: ii IV. 26-27. 

ITR^r cf 5»T: II IV. 35 

The fifth chapter deals with 'R?n»T 5 ^ 5 irfFn»Ri!J and ends thus : 

?ra: *s5n^ ^ 1 

It 

?ir^ ^T^crrs^rRTRTf^’ 1 

?T^f 3 c 5 n?^S?f: %sjr: II 

§ 53 ^: I 

sj^nu^^wfir: 11 V. 25-28. 

The commentary of the author is very learned, but at the same 
time simple in style and replete with quotations from the Vedas, 
Upanisads, Smrtis, Puranas, etc. As pointed out above, this work 
forms the basis of four other works, of which »Tf|l> 5 Wr is one. 


(11) 

No. 136/20. Size 13 inches by 6 j 4 inches. Extent: 1 19 
leaves, 12 lines to a page, 40 letters to a line. Devanagari characters, 
hand-writing very good, but the text is corrupt. Two lines in black 
ink on either border, text given in the centre of the page with 
commentary above and below it. Old and mostly country paper. 
Fol. 23 repeated. In this work the author takes the different verses 
of and interprets them according to the tenets of 

i< gr H i ^ T 4 . It IS divided into 4 chapters called s dealing with 
TtlSTO>T%, and >TT*TR 5 ^ 5 WJ*f. The topics and 

the subject-matter are very much similar to those of It 
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bears the date Samvat 1700 although the author gives the date of 
Its composition as ). There are no marks 

of punctuation. It begins — 

Fol. I a (Commentary). 

(?) in II 

it r tf T R 4 <j<i ti ^ ’jgt I 

^Tc^KWrfH* ^ TOcJR: IRII 
SS1(<0hI *1^ |IT?^ ’P' STc^r tiWId^iH. I 
fifSiff *iraWJ^^rJTf f? 
sfT^^n^f JT?^sR*i't. ?iwri 1 

s 4 hns ^ wrft^fciT jt^tt iivii 

snRT^K^I^f'TT ^ WT»T^I*^Tf^^^r: I 
§#tRT IRII 

5i^iRtr'»T^''iW^r'q5rHrt5!T5rt 1 

isf^ ■M^f'l'il^fr 1 «PfR’TTql^ 

sw# ^^PiJmi»w«R’ 4^i| r alm.^ t^hrsrmcrnFj’ 

FRT s?fRR%, ^ flr^§ 5 ^: JTfPfiref^ 

*T^iR* 4 rd 4 Rri 

^rsmt jtf 1%fim ^rfliismt s^?3t ^ ?r??T =5raR: 1 jr'q^nL 

^ ?:tTRT«f ITR?! *Fr5t5%*rf5= fT^T: I etc. 

Fol. 3b. (Text). 

I ^ ^ 5itf^ ffwsFftgTTTS^iji^irr 1 
^TRW)’ ^<;iTiail<!fl W mil 

Fol. 4a. I 5 R 3 F^TT?*Trf*rr’ifW 3^n*JHl I 

^TiRjnltRnT RrmflraiT^g^w*^ irii 

It ends: — Fol. 117b. (Text). 

^ ^ qR^wrac. mvii 
^^w»riR Rrr^fTqjr ^<.inj[ (tURr) 5 r 4 q ^ 1 
mi »nnq«f ?req %R5TRRnc*Rin imii 
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Fol. ii8a. 

in^ii 

%jf ^ i *wcf i fa ft g s ftg m. i 

fwjp'WHT (jtt) iiraT^ii iii'*ii 

(correctsed to -sm) a?t snu 

iivii 


Fol. II 8a. 


(Commentary). 


«T%JT*rt «T2;% q: ftcJf gs^ SW^raJT^ I 

«T? »Tg«r: *PI^ »i^sTW«W ll^ll 

sTRni?: (^:) «frfiPErr^«raR: i 

?raf 5 ?iT*rw?( 5 «i) iivn 

^ ^ »1 OTTflJl II 

In a different hand Samvac 1800. 


(ill) 

No. i^jS6. Size 13 inches by 6^ inches. Extent: 33 leaves; 
10 to 13 lines to a page; 54 letters to a line. Country paper, Deva- 
nagari characters, hand-writing legible. Text is in the centre of 
the page with commentary above and below it. No marks of punctua- 
tion but numbers of sutras or the Vedic texts are tinsed with red 
pigment. Paper old and slightly worn out, Fol. 9b blank. The 
work IS divided into two chapters »T% 5 i^Ri 5 j and m whith 

the authors takes the Sutras of Badarayana primarily and the Sutras 
of Sandilya, Patanjali along with the Upanisadic texts secondarily 
and interprets them, according to the tenets of VallabHacarya as 
havmg f<i»TRK for their ?n?T!^. The author comments on the 
Brahmasutras in the order given below : — 

#ro 5 ?ra:i IV. 4.1. I IV, 4.5. 

I IV. 4.6. W^»<«^ll^ l tHjinNKlqOfc! 


* Its commentary is called mfoHII . 
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r IV. 4.7. »P»?# awrfiw^m 1 . i.i, ars^nwar f 1 . 1.2. 
F I. 1.3. ^ f I. 1.4. 1 I, 1,5. 

1 I. 1.6. • II. 2.1. si?araT*nwr<i sr 

I II. 2.5. ?^aicl 5 I II. 1.6. I II. 1.25. 

«iTc*i!^ct: qRajwwt. I I. 4.26- %?Rtig»»<m: 1 I. 1.16. sfwt arpnaapi^^nt 1 

II. 3.43. 3?^ciaT5HMi^wiH I II. 3.19. =ngi^g?§f%f 5 [% %=^gnF^Tra: I 

II. 3-21. ^?ra?> 5 a(wi¥art II. 3.22. cKairqJ arrafig i 

III. 2.7. gajnjT fli'MdL I II. 3*25. 1 II. 3.26. g^gq- 

^5i: I II. 3.28. I II. 3.23. a|wincqr« 

5iTirqg:i H- 3-29. g#lq<i'^*Jfv^widL 1 I. 3.2. crrwr; i 

II. 3J7. TTOi«aiT qra%an?i: 1 1 . 1.30. 3 qq%: I III. 2.38. 

ar ff I II. 1.34. ar ^«i*fi- 

f^rfi. I II. 1.35. 3 qqg^ ‘qr^gq^iwi^ 'qi II. 1.36. 5F5R35#j^?rT«r 1 
I. 1.20. ^rssRfarrg^araraa^ I n. i.8. ar 5 etei-di<{hidL 1 II. 1.9. 
q>?qairjrf^g<it'*l 1 I. 2.21. wa»aqaj^s«mrni. I I. 1.12. 
arm I I. 1.8. ff gBraraRarra: ♦ III. 2.14. ^ ciaaiT?ta^i 

III. 2.16. 5 l^®awanf III. 2. 23. ^anj»Jiq^3jnfaf^^^F5^rq5[. I 

III. 2.27. ^afsapr^^rnt I I. 3.3. • 

IV. 4.17. arJarqRRnwfearrqr I IV. 4.21. 

It begins — ^Fol, ib. 

a# aT RHdi^q ar^qr 1 

^Id<i?ii<!.fi yi?qqWdgwa<H. ••'tii 
wtnqrqgrarf ^Rra^iaji; 1 ^vOq^aj qrtw siajFqi^TTaT:^?^ 1 
gd^aii q^ ^ afff? 5 rqTg UT‘H 

fifes iataraiq^TR q^san’ arffpqfpn I 
aici: frmaifaqife gg*f qftRitfar t irii 

rl^qif flfstifil 1 wfe?: q qhwq t vpTq?5^ ^'qPT TO a?f|p^ 

%q ( dTfqajfed on tlic margin y 1 luqigllq ^nqaj- 

I’Trfar gq«f anpqqifq fi q an a r| i: qfqiTT^ HR 11 

awqW* g ?p ^gyR W i n r a^g. b^h 
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( s[n=!rni on the 

margin ) i ?RC. (3 on the margin ) ^tRr’T 

^sTfTfJiTOjT I =^4^ ( ««S^?nfa[- 

) I aR*)< l cic5pa: I ( »I3 »i»/qq]s- 

3 Sr 5 TR 5 t 5 Q(T»nRsir:?r«f *W5 f?r: on the margin ) 

«i?ii5?ji?i. I w 4ini t g i ^n ^jnn^siTrqw ?t«n tun 

iivn 

s i t fd t gcq' ?s‘ ?RW 

iivii 

It ends : — ^Fol, 33a. 

‘rfhr^fcRE^dic^'ijkllf ftw^Tr?rr^i^f?T% %cfhf • 

f5fd(?ft)5T 1 sniRr 1 


Minor Works 
(iv) 

No 128/86. Size g inches by inches. Extent: — 13 

leaves. 7 lines to a page, 20 letters to a line Country 
paper; Devanagari characters, hand-writing legible. Two lines on 
each border. Marks of punctuation in red ink. The work is 
finished on fol. 13a of the codex and is followed by a few verses 
dealing with and . At the end we find 

the date of copying the Ms. as ?fwT li''*?. (= 1823 A.D.). Here 
we learn of the other preceptor of our author whose name is 
JTfT^ and who is not named by Priyadasa anywhere else. 

It begins: — ^Fol. la. 

wMrwr 5m: u 

^ 1 

in!F*r ?n=JTrf inii 

=? « 3 e^«iraT(' 05 T iRii 
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It ends: — Fol. 


3^^ |i 

w*f) 4 )sfir ^ ^ (^) ^I 3 tf^r 5 r: n^n 

'RTTT tNtt I 

«nTm't?r ?rfi[: st^ 33nigTi% (?) n-^ii 

13a. 

Isw^rt w<flir^<s^ijir*t ^ i| 

I After a few verses 1 «;'*£, 

The work deals with the rules of initiation of the 
Vaisnavas. It is written in the form of a dialogue between the 
teacher and his student. In answer to his student’s question, the 
teacher replies that the Vaisnava initiatton consisting of 
five s viz., ?m, hw, *ri 5 rr and is the best of 

initiations. The other '{Iw s are impure. Cf . — ^ 

I wgiwr 3#^ si 1 1 

?ri 5 1 f jrt 5 — qR^i^ 

5^3:1 3 r*Tit II 3^3 %% — g^r»TWTitw ?it^- 

«riiKiiit I ?rawT 5 1 ci^'srai^ 

— ^ ^ I ^^1^353 T%IT II 

3 w sT^f?re^f 5 t 5 if%qT?rrfq »ig?iTqT*i gia^r 1 ct^rai^ 

3 rmr 1 q^qhrr 1 ^rrq^ ^l*nTi 3 % — »mcfTO 33^3 cfRnrgam: 1 

*135^ 11 !3aTOwR*T3Tnt3T: 1 

f33pg Rr33l^3t 3W ^3 s^rwi i| f?nf3 1 wit*><U3i ' 

3g cPE3T 3rfqr <itfgii i si^^1*{Hh ii 3 i tMqi(1«0^ i 3 T 1^ «r33 iRr 
^TT g ^3nEraT*raT335^r$«3gT3tf3T3 ^ gRiRf- ^ 1 etc. 


(v) gm^ (vi) 

consists of 23 verses. We find a Ms. codex con- 
taining It along with another small treatise containing 19 

verses. Following is a short description : — ■ 

No. 14/57. 9 /^ inches by 5^ inches. Extent:, 
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3 leaves; ii lines to a page; 35 letters to a line. Country 
paper, Devanagari characters; hand-writing good, four lines in black 
ink on each border. ^ s are separated by means of vertical marks 
on the top. Verse-numbers are given. g<n^ contains the rules of 
conduct which a Vaisnava ought to follow while fn the 

words of the author himself, is an outcome of the author’s doubts 
in regard to Vedanta. 

giTitf begins; — 

fUTJ?: Hill 

wfiiii'iirr wr 1 

ti^ii 

5 ?Rfr 1 
% gi?r icrst# 5 i^ii 

uvu 

If ends — 

»i 3 d jn»its2f 1 

< f ww) 4 t ?!ra 5 jfir: TngiT^ irhh 

^ ^ Rra-iisi' 1 

sfNmd ^ 'i»^li 

wufsd II 

^ >o 

begins; — - 

Whji^RSWt ^:?Tf?RPCTH. It 
5^ '■-^Irtl I 

fsjrd fjraNr^TT^ (?) *T^sf ?nrrn#^-. nm 

uit^: iixii 

w 9 Rf*?g*j; (?) \ 

"^l^l n^ll 

TT«rw«^fTOra>WT «Twat mf n^ni 
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gr?JiT«RiT ^TO^gfsrsTmrftRwfa: 

^i^siT fn^ n wna ’ K^ (?) i 

« fi«# ira»^ 1??^ 

? =^ls#SS^TS(8[r 5% ^5ri*RT IIVLII 

It ends — 

l?r I dn^ iw i 

URTAWf finjRTTiiJRr^gii; II ^ til etc. 

In the Rewa library dicre is another Ms. of which 
contains a Hindi commentary written in the Rewa dialect. See 
No. 131/185. 


(vii) ioiicife^lra 

No. 138/38. Size 6y^ inches by 4^ inches. Extent: 6 leaves; 
9 lines to a page; 18 letters to a line. Country paper; Devanagari 
characters; hand-writing good, but incorrect. It is a small treatise 
dealing with SfelM containing 54 leaves. It is in the form of a 
dialogue between a %wr and 3?. The trend of the work can be easily 
guessed from a few questions of the disciple given below — 

w|?f ?JT ^ I 

m ^ g^ssjRq; ii'»n 

W rr%I5rRF5f S«r^ ll^all 
InWi'ingidl 1 

3*T?f Il^ll 

f% WnTRT ^ Slf^y ^ liRf^ I 

^ ^5% 5tT3IT *?% 

But most of the verses given in it arc identical with the text of 
It begins — 

»wi 1 

5^ *1*1^ 11*1, I 

Hill 

MUjlWI I 

51 ^ |w 5 Rfat?i^ iRii etc. 
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It ends — 

(*t:) I 

^ iiiYii 

1% «ft^5nrwftr5P^ (:) ^wur (0 n 

It IS unfortunate that a scholar of such worth should have 
remained unknown to us so long. His contribution to the Vallabhite 
Vedanta is not mean and his works deserve publication and a close 
study, at least at the hands of the followers of Vallabhacarya. 

Har Dutt Sharma 



Advaita, Causality and Human Freedom 

It will be the aim of this paper to treat in some detail the 
notion of causality as set out in and criticised by the advdtta vedanta, 
consider its affinities if any with the conception of cause in modem 
science and discuss the hearing of these views on the problem of 
human freedom. In the course of the discussion I shall specifically 
refer to two books — Prof. Stebbing’s Phtlosofhy and the Physicists' 
and Dr. Brahma’s Causality and Modern Science.'^ I have neither 
the time nor the ability to discuss the former in full; I shall content 
myself with a consideration of the tenth chapter on ‘Human Free* 
dom and Responsibility’. The second book presents more a point 
of view than a detailed exposition; and with this, though in agree* 
nient to a large extent, I have to express dissatisfaction in some 
measure. 


I 

The advaitm’s ontological position has been often stated and 
requires little repetition. Reality is non-dual; it is consciousness or 
experience, self-luminous by nature; it is eternal and free. On 
this are super-imposed as appearances duality, inertness, cognisa- 
bility in dependence on another, dependence, impermanence, and 
so on The super-imposition is the work of nescience. This 
IS not real as then there could not even be the realisation 
of It as nescience, leading to its sublation; it is not unreal, since 
duality and dependence are facts of immediate experience in no 
wise comparable to the impossible barren woman’s son or even to 
the barely possible, but not actual, hare’s horn; it is therefore con* 
sidered indeterminable, not characterisable as real or as unreal* 

1 Methuen, 1937. 2 Allen and Unwin, 1939. 


*5 
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amrvacya. All limitations, and all relations among the limited fall 
within the realm of this nescience, which is neither co-eval with 
reality nor falls outside of it. Fmitude and plurality being pheno- 
menal, the relations among the diverse, such as time, space and 
cause are also phenomenal. They cannot claim to hold good abso- 
lutely, whether for all or everywhere. 

Though such a position is not attractive or convincing on the 
face of It, a little consideration would seem to make it acceptable in 
the case of space and time. Analysis of these reveals two sets of 
difficulties. Wc seem unable to set limits to space and time 
though, obviously, spatial and temporal characteristics belong only 
to the finite. What is bounded in space, and what has a begin- 
nmg or end, these arc certainly finite. Space itself, however, can- 
not be bounded; what lies outside space If it is more space, it 
means we have not so far come to the limits of space, if it is non- 
space, we have to admit that the spatial finitude of our experience 
derives from something determined, if at all, in the last resort by 
something which is not space; and this, in effect, will not differ 
from conceding the phenomenality of space. One may contend 
that space is infinite though spaces arc finite. This again will be 
the admission of advaita in another way — ‘the admission of the pos- 
sibility of finitude being an appearance of the infinite, limitation 
an appearance of the limitless, the many an appearance of the one. 
It may still be argued that while the advaitin considers the many 
and the finite to be appearances, the opponent treats them as real 
just as much as the one and the infinite. To maintain in the same 
breath the reality of opposed qualities like infinitude and finitude 
IS to fly in the face of the law of contradiction and refuse to think, 
justification based on the category of identity-in-difference will 
prove but a broken reed, as will be seen presently. It may be said 
that an infinite cause may have finite effects; with this contention 
We shall have to deal in the consideration of causality. This pos- 
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silMlay excepted, there seems no way of avoiding the phcnomenality 
of space. So also of time. 

The other set of considerations mentioned relates to experiences 
like dreams. The contents of these experiences are actual enough 
and enjoy spatial and temporal properties very much at variance 
with the setting of the dreamer in what we call actual, i.c. waking, 
life. While the dreamer’s body lies m Madras, the dream relates 
to Benares or to the battle-front. While the dream occupies what 
corresponds to a few minutes of our waking time, the dreamer often 
grows up, gets married, achieves success and even dies within that 
period. There would thus seem to be different and conflicting 
spatial and temporal systems within our experience. Even within 
waking experience, consider the phenomenon of reverie. In the 
course of a few minutes we run through a course of eventsi which 
occupied a considerably longer interval of time. Is the latter con- 
tained in the former? If so, how can this be unless the interval 
which seems so variable is also negligible as ultimate reality, unless 
time IS phenomenal 

Similar considerations may be raised in regard to causality too. 
It has been argued that causal efficiency is no proof of reality, the 
dream food satisfies dream hun^ though not waking hunger. 
But these arguments are not quite conclusive m regard to Causality 
being phenomenal. The causal efficiency of the dream content has 
indeed been used in the reverse way by realists like the Madhvas 
to establish the reality of that content. Further, though he who 
dreams of Mahismati docs not wake up there, he who dreams of a 
snake wakes up often with actual trembling; the victim of a night- 
mare actually cries out; and the physiological consequences of an 
erotic dream belong to the waking order of experience. It was also 
noticed that an appeal may be made to causality in order to exhibit 
the reconcilability of one and many, finite and infinite. The notion 
of cause, therefore, seems m stand on a slightly better footing than 
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space and time, from the point of view of the anti-phenomenalist; 
and it deserves a fuller consideration. 

The advaitin, like the follower of the sahkhya holds to sat- 
karya-vada, the doctrine that the effect is not a creation de novo, 
but, IS prefigured i!n the cause. The sahkhya arguments for the 
position are well known. Either there is or there is not a time in- 
terval between cause and effect. If there is, does the cause wholly 
cease to exist, before the effect comes into being? In that case, the 
immediate antecedent of the product would be a non-existence; 
and though we may in speech distinguish non-existence of X from 
non-existence of Y, there is in reality no way of distinguishing one 
non-existence from another. Thus, so far as the immediate ante- 
cedent goes, we have no explanation why X is the effect, not Y; 
theoretically any effect may follow from any cause, sand may pro- 
duce oil, and water curds, for between the alleged cause and sought 
effect, there is interposed a non-existence, whose character can be 
but homogeneous. Yet in practice we do not get curds out of 
water, we treat the effect as derivable only from a potent cause. 
What can this potency be except the pre-existence of the effect in 
the cause, in a latent form? If, however, no time-interval be ad- 
mitted between cause and effect, we have to take them as cither 
identical or as wholly different, in neithei case is the cause-effect 
relation possible, cow is not the cause of itself; nor is it the cause 
of a horse; co-cxistent differcnts are no more cause and effect than 
the two horns of a bull. 

With this line of sahkhya criticism of the vaisesika creationist 
position, the advaitin has great sympathy. He will not, however, 
subscribe to the ultimacy of the causal concept; for if the sahkhya 
criticism IS pressed to its limits, the concept has to be abandoned. 
The critic of the creationist view can admit the pre-existence of the 
effect only in a latent form; the causal operation serves to make it 
patent or manifest, The c^uestions raised about the effect may be 
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raised about its manifestation too. Is that pre-existent or not?, If 
pre-existent, it could be only as manifest, since it is absurd to say 
there is manifestation, but as non-manifest; and if manifestation is 
pre-existent, it amounts to the admission of the effect as fully pre- 
existent, not merely as a potentiality, and such an effect needs no 
explanation in terms of causal operation. On the other alternative 
of manifestation being produced de novo by the operation, what is 
the special virtue of this effect, that it alone is susceptible of creation, 
not the effects which become manifest.^ It seems legitimate to con- 
clude that the sahkhya while envisaging a difficulty has, instead of 
solving it, only pushed it back one stage. And the difficulty seems 
insoluble so long as we stick to the distinctness of cause and effect 
We seem nearer a solution, if we deny the distinctness treating 
cause and effect as appearances of the same reality. This is in effect 
what the advaitin does. The non-distinctncss is asserted not as 
between finite causes and effects in the world, but as between the 
world and its cause. Brahman. The causal relationship is to be 
understood as between the substrate and the super-imposed, the 
rope and the snake; but for the rope there would be no snake-delu- 
sion there, it is present only so long as the rope is there and dis- 
appears into the rope, when the latter is truly known as such. 
The effect, the delusion, is nothing other than the cause, though 
It appears to be different. The causal relation is based on this delu- 
sive difference. It is, so to speak, subjective; and this subjectivity 
will, one may expect, infect all derivative finite causal relations too. 
The advaitin, however, maintains the relative objectivity of finite 
causal relationships. Causality is no doubt a product of nescience; 
but so long as we live in a world of nescience, without rising above 
It to that which is neither cause nor effect, we have no right to 
impugn causality; it is as objective as the world is; even for the 
transcendence of nescience we depend on this concept, since we have 
to depend on means like instruction, reflection, contemplation, etc, 
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If these vmc not well'Setded causes, they oouU not be depended 
on by us in our laudable endeavour to realise ourselves; and yet 
when we do realise, the very means which furthered our endeavours 
appear delusive. The needs of science and metaphysics scan fio be 
equally satisfied by the mvocatitm of two worlds. Whether causal 
rigidity in the empirical world is consistent with denial of causality 
in the transcendental world is a problem whith we shall have to 
pose in the course of this paper. The orthodox advaita position 
would seem to admit of some improvement. 

We have to note in the meantime that the cause would seem 
to find no logical resting place short of Brahman; and in Brahman 
It seems to annul itself along with the effect. This is how. 
The concept in question is an attempt to understand change. 
It attempts to explain what is fleeting and limited in time, what 
was not, but is and may cease to be, what in other words is occa- 
sional and impermanent. The presumption in any such explana- 
tion is that the permanent and the unchanging is self-explanatory, 
by being related thereto the transient may be made intelligible. A 
mere relation of one thing to another does nor satisfy per se. It 
will no doubt be said that explanation consists in relating the un- 
known to the known, not die fleeting to rHe permanent; even in 
this way of conceiving explanation it must be remembered that the 
known implies a relatively unified and relatively permanent system; 
and the permanence of the knowing self at least is in most cases 
assumed. Without the relation to something more permanent or 
fundamental, no phenomenon finds explanation. The goal of ex- 
planation would seem to be therefore the exhibition of the relation 
of the changing to that which is above change. Hence it is that 
pradhana and primal atoms alike arc conceived as unborn and eternal. 
Where the world is declared to arise out of a First Cause, such 
cause IS itself not a product and is conceived as above space and 
time. This indeed is the merit of the causal concept, that, how- 
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ever mcen^tentiyr it rises above the veiy limitations and diversities 
which lead to its invocation and seeks to reach infinitude and unity. 
The relating o£ one phenomenon to another may give some tempO' 
raiy or practical satisfaction; but we cannot logically stop short of 
the nouinenon above the phenomena. 

And when we do get to the noumenon, whether by reasoning 
or testimony or both, we still seem to be no better off logically. 
The noumenon, Brahman' the supreme and sole reality, is the 
cause. The effect cannot be spoken of as such unless there is some 
difference from the cause. Hence die world though differing 
from Brahman in respect of finitude, inertness etc., may well be- 
cause of this vety difference be the effect of Brahman. The world 
IS not eternal and constant; else it would not be an effect; 
nor would it require explanation, as the eternal is self-explanatory. 
It IS not real in the way that Brahman is real. Nor is it unreal, as 
in chat case it would have nothing at all m common with Brahman 
and could not be its product. The effect shares with the cause the 
negation of unreality; it differs from the cause in falling short of 
reality by which we understand what is always and for ever. The 
phenomenon in other words is indeterminable as real or as unreal; 
hence its relation to the noumenon can have no better status; that 
too, must be but indeterminable or phenomenal. The advaitin does 
assert the non-otherness of effect from cause; he does not however 
assert their identity in such wise as. to deduce for the effect the 
reality of tHe cause; the negation of otherness amounts only to this 
— that the effect has no reality other than that ol the fcaUse.‘‘ 
Hence, it is that the promissory statements of srftit can be justified 
as to the knowledge of all (effects) through knowledge of the one 
(cause). 

3 Cf.: “na khalv ananyatvatU ity abh^atti brumah, kim tu bhcdam vyasij- 
dhaoM^” — Bbamati, U, i, 14 
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It IS worth while sparing some attention here to the notion of 
identity-'in-difference as connected with the causal concept. Iden- 
tity and difference may appear frtma facte irreconcilable contraries; 
but their co-existence, one may contend, is both possible and actual, 
as will be seen if we look at the many transformations of a single 
cause. Hail and snow are different, so are bracelet and ear-ring; 
yet these differences co-exist with the fundamental identity of each 
pair, in the causal aspect, i.e., as water and as gold. As cause 
there rs identity; as effect there is difference. One has to 
ask what the relationship is between the cause and die effects. Is 
It identity or difference? If identity, then, what holds good in the 
causal aspect should equally hold good m the effect-aspect 
too, so that there is no propriety in restricting the identity of hail 
and snow only to their causal aspect, they must be identical even as 
products, a conclusion commendable neither to common-sense nor 
to the opponent. Suppose, however, there is difference between 
cause and effects; then between hail which is different from water 
and snow also different from water, how can there be identity in 
the causal, i.e., water-aspect? We shall have to resort here again 
to identity-in-difference, a procedure tainted with the charge of self- 
dependence or infinite regress. Further, when because of idcntity-in- 
differcnce there is intermixture between the causal and effect-aspects, 
how can there be the restriction of identity to one of these aspects? 
We arc again faced with the violation of common-sense. 

The real is the cause, the effect may not be identical therewith 
nor different therefrom; nor is difference cum non-difference intelli- 
gible, the effect is neither real nor unreal, one term of the 
causal relation being thus indeterminable, the relation itself is 
indeterminable. 

This conclusion may be due to our illegitimate attempt to ex- 
tend the causal concept beyond tlie phenomenal realm, where 
alone it can be legitimately invoked. Phenomenal causality knows 
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nothing of these transcendental difficulties. The relation between 
one phenomenon and another can be so refined as to be invariable 
and unconditional; and with this all reasonable ambitions of causal 
explanation will have been satisfied. In answer to such an objection 
let us undertake a still closer investigation of the causal concept. 

The advattin s examination of cause as conceived by the 
realists of the time is very instructive and can perhaps be hardly 
improved upon. The cause is usually conceived as an antecedent in 
time. Of course, not any antecedent will do, e.g. a donkey stand- 
ing by the potter’s shed is not a cause in respect of the production 
of a pot. We refine the notion by the qualification of invariability, 
we know that the donkey is not an invariable antecedent. But our 
difficulties seem to be just beginning. Those who enumerate 
causes admit causal efficacy not merely for distinct events in time, 
but also for certain common conditions like time, space, Isvara, 
etc. Isvara is above time, hence not an antecedent in time. Time 
Itself IS not in time and hence cannot be treated as such an ante- 
cedent, An ingenious attempt will claim that though there are no 
temporal distinctions for time, they may be understood through 
adjuncts, just as the advatun claims that, because of adjuncts, dis- 
tinctions are introduced in the distinctionless. Priority and poste- 
riority for time would be due to the priority and posteriority of the 
adjuncts. But how are the adjuncts distinguished as prior or 
posterior? Because of time, and because of the adjuncts so deter- 
mined time Itself is to be characterised as prior or posterior, a clear 
case of self-dependence. If time were not the determinant of 
sequence among adjuncts, all of them would be simultaneous, 
making all empirical usage impossible. This very impossibility 
would be a ground for treating time and cause as phenomenal, not 
for admitting sequence among adjuncts and claiming at the same 
time that it is not temporally determined. This is only to recognise 
under another name, time as a distinct adjunct determinative of 

16 
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sequence; and one of the two postulates, cither this adjunct or time, 
is clearly superfluous. Even were differentiation by adjuncts possible, 
It could not be said that time qualified by one of these exists in 
another time differently qualified, since in any case time cannot exist 
m Itself. We do not indeed say that Devadatta who wears glasses 
exists m Devadatta who wears a suit. 

This kind of difficulty may not appeal to those who refuse to 
recognise general causes. Even these will realise that invariable 
antecedence in time is over-pcrvasive of symptoms and co-effects, 
which are not causes. Day is not the cause of night. A persistent 
low temperature symptomatic of tuberculosis is not the cause of the 
patient’s subsequent decline. Wle have to introduce further re- 
finements m our understanding of invariable antecedence, and we 
seem nowhere near success in doing this. We may thus seek to 
dismiss symptoms and co-effects on the ground of their being anya- 
thastddba, like the donkey or like the all-pervasive ether. The 
donkey’s presence where the pot is made is due to other causes. 
Neither its presence nor the cognition of its presence is linked up 
as a cause with the cognition of the pot. Given its own causes the 
presence of the donkey would be fully accounted for, without any 
reference to the production of pot. So too m the case of ether, its 
presence is inevitable because of its pervasiveness, not because it 
accounts for the pot-production Similarly the day is the effect of 
the rotation of the earth round the sun, it may be invariably asso- 
ciated in our minds with night, bur its presence and cognition are 
adequately accounted for by its own cause without reference to 
night; so also the low persistent fever is accounted for by the 
tubercle bacillus without a necessary reference to the subsequent 
decline. Thus co-effects and symptoms may be ruled out. 

Bur, we ask, do you mean to rule out all conditions that ate 
accounted for by their own causes or are inevitable? In that case you 
would be ruling out most if not all accepted causes. The pervasive 
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ether is admitCed to be the cause of sound, and the pervasive self of 
happiness, etcT. It may be you are not prepared to admit their per- 
vasiveness and anyathasiddhatva. The difficulty, however, persists 
in the case of admitted causes. The clay and the wheel and the 
staff are undoubted causes of the pot. Are not these causal condi'- 
tions sufficiently accounted for in their turn by their own antece- 
dents.? Perhaps, you think, they are not fully accounted for 
without reference to their purpose, the production of the pot, their 
final cause. There are at leasr two difficulties m such a view. You 
as a conscious being may consider the lack of final purpose to be a 
defect and may be inclined to read it in whatever you cognise; but 
that of Itself will be no justification for reading this purpose into 
inert objects and determining their causality or non-causality 
thereby. Further this purpose is not an antecedent in time, but 
what is to be fulfilled in time, while what we seek to do here is to 
clear up the notion of an invariable antecedent. Again, what is it 
that we try to understand? Is it not the causality of clay, wheel 
etc., in relation to pot.? The notion of pot as the final cause of the 
wheel, etc., how does that help us in this? In any case, it is diffi- 
cult to maintain that clay is not understandable except with 
reference to a pot to be produced. It may be where it is by accident 
or design, and the design may relate to pots or dolls or a nature-cure 
plaster. The antecedents of its presence can be definite, not the 
purposes which it may serve, and because of the definiteness of the 
former, it does not cease to be a cause of pot etc. Of course, clay 
present in a potter’s house is different from clay in Mahatma 
Gandhi’s. In the former case, its causality of pot or basin is ex- 
ceedingly likely; but it is only likely; the probability approximates 
to certainty when you see it in the potter’s hands, even then there 
is an element of uncertainty; he may change his mind and throw 
It away or fashion something else; the certainty is greater when a 
rough shape has been given and you watch it on the wheel, it is 
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greatest when the pot has been finished; you can then say the clay 
of the pot is the cause of the pot, a proposition perilously near 
tautology. Again, in the case of earth, water, light, and seed, each 
of which is accounted for by its own causes and is known without 
a necessary reference to the growth of crops, can the causality in 
respect of crops be denied.? The notion of ananyathastddhatva turns 
out to be a frail reed incapable of sustaining the causal concept. 

You may now demand of the alleged cause that it should be 
helpful in producing the effect. But wherein lies helpfulness? And 
what degree of it is required? In any particular case of pot the 
donkey may be helpful; from contemplating its utility the potter 
may have derived extra cheerfulness and succeeded in finishing off 
a better pot than usual. This extra psychical stimulus may be 
provided by different causes for different pots, the potter may dream 
of his wife or his gams, though because of variability no one of 
these can be the cause of pot in general, causality in respect of each 
particular pot seems difficult, if not impossible, to deny. 

Assuming for a moment all such objections to be fanciful, let 
us see whether there is any definite way of understanding the help- 
fulness of the cause. It is nof that the effect is invariably piesent 
v^here the cause is ; for the presence of seed is not invariably attended 
by the shoot. Of course, it will be said, .seed alone is not the cause, 
but seed together with accessories. But it is in determining these 
accessories that we have all the trouble just noted; the donkey and 
the potter’s wife are clamant in their demand for inclusion though 
with a show of logic we insist on excluding them. The only legi- 
timate ground for their exclusion is that though present they are 
not present as causal. Our difficulty however is just what consti- 
tutes causal presence and it is no help to refer to accessories with a 
need for excluding what are not causal. 

In any case, it is clear that the semi-popular usage of ‘cause’ 
has to be abandoned; for this can produce the effect only in depen- 
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dence on auxiliaries, and those auxiliaries do, properly speaking, 
enter into the very cause of the effect in question. We cannot legi- 
timately separate the alleged cause from the auxiliaries; and any 
attempt to include them seems to end only when we come right 
down to the effect itself. 

It may be said that nothing can be simpler than to determine 
tlic title auxiliaries, on the ground of co-presence and co-absence, 
anvaya and vyattreka. Whatever has this generic quality is a cause, 
not any other. There are some merely technical objections to such 
a view; e.g. a genus, since it cannot possess another genus, can 
never be a cause. Since clay which is co-present and co-absent with 
pot has the genus substance-ness and this is shared by donkey etc., 
these too would be causes. If this genus be considered too wide 
and remote and a narrower more proximate genus insisted on, e g. 
clayiness or carthiness, then such non-distinctive causes as ether, 
time, space etc., would be wholly excluded from the causal cate- 
gory, whereas time and space are always conceded to be causes. 
This IS also the reason for our failure to understand anvaya and 
vyattreka. Is the co-presence in time, or space, or both.? In the 
first case, time cannot be a cause since it is not present in time, 
in the second case, space cannot be a cause; and the since neither is 
present in both space and time, neither can be a cause in the third 
case. Nor is the difficulty merely fanciful or terminological. For 
no cause is such in the abstract, but only as occurring in certain 
spatial and temporal conditions, and these cannot be ignored in 
reckoning causal efficiency, rams at harvest-time cannot be the cause 
of plenty. 

We have still to face the ancient bugbear known as plurality 
of causes. Fire may be caused by a match-stick, or a burning-glass 
or by a steel and tinder. No one of these is the invariable antece- 
dent of fire, yet each is said to cause fire. Our logicians in their 
wisdom say such usage is due to ignorance and lack of analysis. 
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Where the alleged cause and effect are sufficiently refined by ana- 
lysis It will be found the same cause has only the same effect and 
the same effect has the same cause. Where the fire in the oven has 
been lit by one of these alternative modes, what, one wonders, will 
the analysis of the effect lead us to.? Our perception does not 
accjuaint us with any difference in the fires. It may be said that 
if we look at the fires armed with the knowledge of their causes, 
we are enabled to distinguish the products too. In a class of young 
boys not old enough to be invested with the sacred thread and all 
looking more or less alike we distinguish a brahmin boy by his 
parentage from the rest, so too in the case of the fires and other 
similar effects alleged to result from a plurality of causes. 
The illustration is not suitable. For reasons, sound and 
unsound, we admit the brahmin parentage of the particular boy and 
then deduce or admit his brahminhood. Here, however, wHi'ch is 
the cause is the very point at issue; and the matter wc say is un- 
settled, because of the inconstancy of the antecedents of fire at 
different times. To the reply that the fires too are different we 
oppose their practical indistinguishability. It is no answer to this 
to offer their distinguishability in the light of their distinct causes. 
Granted their causality the effects would be distinguishable , granted 
the distinguishability the alleged causes would be really such : thus 
we have flagrant reciprocal dependence. 

Nor IS this due to the apparent puerility of the instance chosen. 
Though death, in popular speech, may be due to many causes, any 
particular instance of death will on analysis prove traceable only to 
one of such causes. Interference with the respiratory system is not 
the same as interference with the circulatory system. Drowning 
interferes with respiration; certain varieties of snake poison clot the 
blood and arrest circulation. Both are vital functions. The arrest 
of one leads to the suspension of the other also, resulting in what we 
call death. In respect of the final cessation of all functions, is there 
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any difference? None we can discover. In the preliminaries there- 
to there are differences: one may get black in the face, or Have the 
wind-pipe or spinal column broken, or rhe respiratory passage filled 
with water, or one’s blood-vessels choked up with clotted blood, 
but this is just what we too affirm, in the face of such divergent ante- 
cedents how can we deny plurality of causes or affirm a distinction 
in the effects, except at the risk of such tautologies, as “Drowning 
IS the cause of death by drowning”? Analysis is a good servant, 
but a bad master. The man in the street does not analyse and has 
perhaps little faith in the infallibility of causal relations; the logically 
trained person analyses, but that does not justify his pathetic faith 
in the perfect causal relation, if the process of analysis is pressed 
forward rigorously instead of being allowed to stop short to contem- 
plate Its triumphs, it will find itself under the necessity to transcend 
the causal concept. 

Again, since, where we do not arrive at a non-differencc of 
cause from effect, we have to distinguish between the cause and its 
auxiliaries, may we not, even on the assumption of effects being dis- 
tinguishable, attribute the distincmess to the auxiliary rather than 
to the cause? Drowning and shooting are both causes of death, we 
may say; there is no doubt of this difference in the effects, that there 
IS water in the respiratory passages in one case and a hole through 
the heart in the other; but this is due to the mode in which the 
different causes function to their accessories; it cannot detract from 
the possibility of different causes to produce the same effect. Not 
j very sound argument, perhaps, but a plausible one. 

Our difficulties, it may be thought, are due to the persistence 
of the popular notion that the cause is a single condition, whereas 
It is in tmth a complex of conditions. We should not confuse our- 
selves with the notion of a cause and its auxiliaries, but should 
always envisage a causal complex, any member of which may figura- 
tively, and for strictly limited purposes, be called a cause. A cause 
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is that which is a member of a causal complex. This does not, how- 
ever, take us very far, since, as we have already seen, our difficulty 
IS to determine how much to include in this complex and what to 
exclude. The only answer we get is that we should include all 
causes and only causes; but this is to go round in a circle. Further, 
being a member of the complex, is it the very nature {svariifd) of 
each of the components.? Then each should produce the effect. 
Even if aggregation be not the svarupa it may be eternal, in such a 
case the effect should be constant, instead of appearing and disap- 
pearing. If, however, the aggregation is adventitious and occasional, 
how does that come about.? If it is due to another cause, that will 
involve another complex and we shall have an infinite regress; ot 
our notion of the first complex would itself turn out to be defective 
because of the non-inclusion of this factor which accounts tor its 
own being. And when this cause of the complex can itself explain 
the effect, why postulate an intermediate complex? The complex 
should be accounted for by its own constituents. Is each then dis- 
tributively the cause? Then, since some one clement of it, e g. 
space, will be constant, the complex should be constant, and also 
the effect. If to avoid this we say diat the factors collectively account 
for tlie aggregation, we arc in the old round of explaining collec- 
tiveness by itself. To postulate another complex or aggregate of 
course leads to infinite regress. 

Why all this difficulty about aggregation? All conditions that 
are proximate constitute the complex, what is remote does not enter 
into It. The matter is not so simple, as we have difficulties parallel 
to those in understanding co-presence and co-absence. If the proxi- 
mity be in tune alone or space alone, time would be excluded in the 
former ca-se and space in the latter, proximity in both would ex- 
clude both from causal conditions. If you mean not such contiguity, 
but either conjunction or inherence of one condition or set of con- 
ditions in the other or others, then conjunction and inherence would 
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not be causes, since for them there is not another conjunction or 
inherence. That there is a single complex may be determined from 
the production of a single effect; but this is to beg the question as 
to what It is that produces the effect. 

Our troubles have been due to conceiving cause statically. 
The factors not merely exist but also function in producing the 
effect. This functioning (yyapara'^ we call aggregation or complica- 
tion, and the effect results tlierefrom. We are still in the woods; 
for IS this functioning extrinsic or intrinsic to the factors? If in- 
trinsic, we have to determine whether it belongs to each factor dis- 
tributively or to all collectively. In the former case we have the old 
difficulty that some factors being constant, the operation and the 
effect would also be constant. To conceive function as intrinsic to 
the aggregate does not help, since our present efforts are directed 
only to the understanding of aggregation. If the functioning be ex- 
trinsic to the factors, another functioning would have to be inter- 
posed between that and the factors, and there would be infinite 
regress. If, however, the function of complication can be arrived 
at without an intermediate function, why may nor the factors pro- 
duce the effect itself without the interposition even of complication? 

When the conception of functioning fares thus, it is no help 
to define cause as that which has function. Otlier difficulties apart, 
this would exclude the final function from the cause, since that 
function has not another function. And since function cannot be 
defined except in terms of generating i.e. causing,^ we are again in- 
volved in a vicious circle. Further, the possession of function can- 
not be interpreted as inherence or as generation. The latter 
involves self-dependence while the former is contrary to what is 
known. Sacrifice is said to be instrumental to heavenly enjoyment 
through the function of an unseen potency {apurvd)\ but this 

4 The function is what is generated by the cause and generates the effect 
produced by the cause. 
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apurva is not inherent in the sacrifice, for the sacrifice perishes while 
the apurva survives and results in die enjoyment hereafter. 

Enough of this juggling, you may say; ir may be that I cannot 
define cause; but you cannot disprove it. For, living as we do in a 
world of finite particulars that come and go, the recognition of cause 
is inevitable; else there would be but constancy, neither appearance 
nor disappearance; what is uncaused is eternal, like ether or the self. 
The average realist who urges this is not quite aware of his own pre- 
suppositions. The Indian logician, for instance, holds that the 
iion-existence of an effect prior to its production is uncaused; but it 
is not eternal, terminable as it is by the coming into being of the 
effect. Again, a barren woman’s son is not caused, nor is he eter- 
nal. Even if you protest against this reference to non-entities, what 
are the positive instances on which you base your pervasion.? 
Neither the existence nor the etemality of ether and the self is uni- 
versally admitted. The rejection alike of eternality and of the absence 
of causation cannot avail as the ground of pervasion; for the materia- 
list who admits all things to be transient yet denies the validity of 
inference or causation. One who delights in the bare bones of logic 
may attempt the following inference: What is in dispute is 
caused, since it has prior non-existence; what is uncaused has no 
prior non-existence, like the self, since the uncaused self is admitted 
by t!he vedantins, and the present argument is addressed to them 
alone, the example is unquestionable. But there is a more funda- 
mental defect, the probandum must be something known; it must 
not be a wholly unknown predicate or one whose nature is in doubt; 
It must not be aprastddha-vtsesana. Since the causal concept is just 
that which is in dispute, it serves no purpose to set up an inference 
like the above to prove that something is caused. 

Does the advaitin then deny causality altogether? No; he 
does deny its intelligibility and ultimate reality. Viewing ourselves 
and our environment as finim and changing, there is only one way 
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of rising above our limitations; that is to grasp the identity in the 
differences, the permanent in the changing. The causal concept is 
an eminently successful attempt at such apprehension. In the 
nature of things, however, it cannot claim to be more real than 
what It seeks to comprehend. The phenomenal world is illusory; 
the causal concept applicable thereto is also illusory. The causal 
relation is not ultimately real, because nothing we call cause is ulti- 
mately real. What causal explanation seeks is such identity of 
character between cause and effect as will secure rigid and predictable 
sequence; the reality of either is for it an irrelevant question. And 
logically there is no reason for us to insist that any cause or all 
causes alike should be real. In the first place, all causal factors are 
not alike, the potter’s staff is little like the clay and less like the 
potter; why should such divergent conditions agree in a claim to 
reality? True, we call them all causes, just as we apply the notion 
of similarity to a variety of cases, but the similarity of cow to ox is 
not the same as that of a cow to she-buffalo, much less has it in 
common with the similarity of brother and sister. Why insist on 
reality being common to such widely divergent factors? Further, 
by him who says the cause is real, reality is presumably conceived as 
qualifying the cause. If the cause in every case is that which has 
reality for its qualification, then the substiate {ytsesydj, the cause. 
Itself is nor real, if, on the contrary, the cause does not have reality 
for Its qualification, then too it is not real. Nor can this dialectical 
skill be turned against the advaitin. It may not be said for instance 
that if Brahman be qualified by reality, the substrate of the world 
would be unreal, and that the same consequence follows, only more 
so, if Brahman be not qualified by reality. For the advaitin holds 
Brahman to be reality itself, above all distinctions of substrate and 
attribute. Brahman is co-eval with sattva, not antarbhavttasatVua; 
and such a claim may intelligibly be made only for what is one, in- 
finite, above space and time, not for the multiple and the limited. 
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It would follow from this that explanations of the finite as 
finite would achieve but limited success where they do not wholly 
fail. For the finite is grounded in the infinite and the latter alone 
can explain itself or another. Scientific explanations could take us 
beyond the particular phenomena sought to be known, but not very 
far, since our particular interests are limited they may and do offer 
help to satisfy those interests; but if we pressed forward, either 
because of irrepressible theoretical or satiated and novelty-seeking 
practical quests, we would find our explanations melting into thin 
air or doubling back to the starting point. Such an expectation on 
the part of the advaitin is justified in a measure by what some 
modern scientists have to say. The name of Eddington is notorious 
m this connection. And in spite of the disagreement even of some 
professors of philosophy, it is worth while taking note of his 
conclusions. 

“The determination of the physical laws,’’ says Eddington, 
“reflects the determinism of the method of inference.’” And the 
mode of inference he exhibits as stnctly cyclic, maintaining its rigi- 
dity by cutting away what inconveniently refuses to fit into the 
scheme. Thus Einstein in his statement of the law of gravitation 
makes use of the concept of fotentials which are said to “obey cer- 
tain lengthy differential equations.” Potenttals are quantities deri- 
vable from fundamental quantities called intervals. Intervals are 
relations between events measurable by a scale or clock. A scale is 
a graduated strip of matter Keeping to the world of mechanics, 
matter may be defined in terms of mass, momentum and stress To 
the question what these three are, Einstein’s theory is claimed to 
have given an exact answer. “They are formidable looking expres- 
sions containing the potentials and their first and second derivatives 


5 The Nature of Physical World (Everyman), p 262 
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with respect to the coordinates.”® And thus we have gone round 
full circle, or as Eddington diagrammatically represents it, round 
the pentagon. 

Potential 



The only way to avoid this going round is to stop short some- 
where with what you know or what you seem to know Most 
people would imagine they know what matter is and would not 
question further. For them, scientific explanation would appear 
very sound, simplifying and inter-connecting concepts, making the 
whole world more intelligible. But the knower, who is he.? What 
is Mr. X.? Surely till that is answered the explanation is not 
complete. It is because of ignoring this question that systems are 
maintained and certainty achieved. But neither the metaphysician 
nor even the scientist has the right to ignore this question. 

The cyclic nature of physical inference is illustrated by the 
children’s rhyme of the house that Jack built; only at a certain stage 
we retrace our steps instead of going on, so that we repeat ourselves 
indefinitely.' And the fact of empirical validity of what we infer 

6 Op at., p. 254 

7 Or, as another interprets it "We are doing what the dictionary compiler 
did when he defined a violin as a small violoncello and ai violoncello as a large 
violin’’ {Ltmttations of Saence, p 193, Pehcan) 
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cannot guarantee the objective reality of the starting point of the 
inference. “When from an observation of pink rats we infer the 
presence of alcohol, the validity of the inference lies in the fact that 
what we infer originates a process which ends in the mental cons- 

tiuction of pink rats But it is not presupposed that the pink 

rats are objectively real.”* 

Eddington holds that with the advent of quantum physics, the 
decline of determinism has also set in. The strict reign of causality 
(the belief in rigid reversible causal relations, as distinguished from 
the belief in causation chat any consequent is due to its antecedent 
or complex of antecedents) is no longer found valid in the domain 
of physics where it had been supposed to hold undisputed sway. 
Not all modern physicists are willing to sacrifice determinism. But 
causality is a positive idea, the burden of proof of which lies on those 
who advance it, and physicists like Einstein and Max Planck, 
though they would like to re-establish determinism, see no present 
means of doing it. Their present failure does not involve failure for 
all time. Strict causality has not been disproved. Bur this can give 
no satisfact'on to the physicist whose task ir is to prove it, if he can. 
And despite Planck’s emphatic assertion that “natural phenomena 
invariably occur according to the rigid sequence of cause and effect. 
This IS the indispensable postulate of all scientific research,”” wc 
have Eddington’s assurance that “Present day physics is simply in- 
different to It. We might believe in it today and disbelieve in it 
to-morrow, not a symbol in the modern text-books of physics would 
be altered.”*” 

If the reaction to determinism among modern physicists is not 
uniform, the welcome among philosophers has not been all that one 
might expect. Prof. Stebbing rc-acting violently against the idea- 
lism as well as the loose language of Eddington will concede only 


8 New Pathways in Science, p 294 

9 Where ts Science Gotng^ p. 107. 


10 New Pathways, p 302. 
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that “the discovery of uncertainty relations does involve a consider- 
able change in our attitude to determinism. But I doubt whether 
it IS quite the change that either Jeans or Eddington supposes.”” 
“The dominance of universal causation is felt to be a nightmare. 
Heisenberg’s principle has some part to play in revealing to us what 
It is we thought we were accepting.”” A very limited concession! 
Radhakrishnan holds that “Even freedom of man is not helped in 
any way by the freaks within the atom. To suggest that electrons 
possess free will is to degrade freedom itself.”” “If in order to be 
satisfied of the truth of freedom” says Dr. Brahma, “we want it 
to be proved at the level of mechanism, if instead of rising up to the 
level of freedom we desire that it may exist at the lower level of 
mechanism, we are demanding what is nothing short of the im- 
possible. Freedom is not determinism and it can never hold good 
of determinism.”” The meaning of this last statement is far from 
clear, especially in view of what he says later. “The freedom that 
cannot find any place for necessity and causation but always opposes 
Itself to the latter cannot be the ultimate category.”” Should we 
not conclude from this that “real” freedom does not oppose itself 
to determinism and, to that extent, does hold good of determinism?, 
Dr. Brahma is quite content with the indeterminism or non-deter- 
mination of Brahman, at the level of the phenomenal or empirical, 
causation may have full sway. But tins is just what we as humble 
logicians in quest of the truth fail to understand. Quite irrespective 
of what may be true of a transcendent or noumenal background, we 
found It difficult to grasp the notion of cause or effect in any intelli- 
gible or consistent fashion even at the empirical level. We found 
that try as we might we were landed in self-dependence or infinite 
regress, defects which strangely enough seemed to find a parallel in 

II Philosophy and the Phystctsts, p 184 

iz Ibid , p 240 13 ■dn Idealist View of Life, p 246 

14 Causality and Science, p zo. 15 Ibid , p 22 
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physical laws as expounded by Eddington. The cyclic nature of 
physical law exhibits the self-dependence we have detected in the 
causal notion. And the scientist today recognises, instead of re- 
jecting, the plurality of causes. “We may think” says Eddington 
“we have an intuition that the same cause cannot have two alter- 
native effects; but we do not claim any intuition that the same effect 
may not spring from two alternative causes.’”® And the following 
quotation from Prof. Davidson will serve as a commentary on this ; 
“The scientific world is full of examples of the same effect proceed- 
ing from different causes. An instance from chemistry may be 
taken. It is well known that formic acid can be obtained from nett- 
les, ants, and other living organisms. It can also be obtained from 
Its elements by simple methods, for instance, potassium formate can 
be produced from carbon monoxide and caustic potash, and formic 
acid can be produced from the compound by distilling with dilute 
sulphuric acid.”” This measure of agreement makes us suspect 
that there may be more to the matter than is conceded by Prof. 
Stebbing or other philosophers, realist or idealist. 

Let us consider for a moment the measure of indeterminism now 
claimed to the credit of the sciences. Each atom is supposed to 
comprise a nucleus of positive electricity with one or more electrons 
revolving round it. The nucleus may consist of a single proton or 
a number of protons and electrons closely packed together, with a 
preponderance of protons over electrons so that there is a balance of 
positive electricity. The electron revolving in its orbit should 
naturally tend to draw ever closer to the nucleus and the process 
would be normally presumed to be continuous. It has been found, 
however, that what occurs is a change by jumps, not a continuous 
change. We have to assume a succession of orbits, from each of 
these the electron may jump to a higher or a lower, either absorbing 

16 Nature of the Physical World, p 286 

17 M David<'on, Free-Will or Determinism, p 4^ 
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energy or radiating it; it may jump to the next lower or to the next 
but two; when the electron will jump and how much it will jump we 
do not know and have no means of knowing; all that we do know 
for certain is that between the energy levels of the various orbits the 
relation is constant, being expressible in terms of h (Max Planck’s 
constant, equivalent to 6-55 x 10-“' erg. seconds) or some integral 
multiple of h, such as 2 3 h, etc. There is thus an uncertainty 

within the atom, what Radhakrishnan calls a freak, as to when and 
how Its mobile components, the electrons will change; the time, the 
quantity and direction of change ate all uncertain. 

This much can afford little basis for the scientific determinist 
or indeterminist philosopher. The measurements required may 
appear present impossibilities but may be future achievements, even 
like the bomhing and disintegration of atoms. To this extent one 
may sympathise with Dr. Brahma when he says “If future experi- 
ments reveal to us that the indeterminism supposed to exist in the 
movements of the electron is really non-existent, Philosophy would 
find Itself helpless to prove its position if it now accepts the argument 
of Professor Eddington.”'* But the arguments of Eddington and 
Schrodinger go a little further than this. They maintain nor merely 
that the movement of the electron is uncertain in the present state 
of our knowledge, but can never be certain, so that scientific predic- 
tion, such as we used to believe in, is impossible. In order to fore- 
tell the motion of the electron you must know both its position and 
Its velocity, but in the nature of things, you can never approach 
accuracy in regard to the one without receding from accuracy in re- 
gard to the other. In order to know the position of the electron 
you have to look at it or illuminate it with light rays of a smaller 
wave-length; not even the shortest of ordinary lig^t rays, the violet 
rays, is short enough for the purpose. Wc have to use what are 
called gamma-rays from radio-active subsiances. When such rays 

18 Of cit, p 20 . 

18 
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are used, at least one quantum of energy will be involved and this is 
sufficient to disturb the electron, in an unpredictable manner. We 
would have very nearly fixed the position but would have disturbed 
the velocity. If we used lights of long wave-length but little 
energy, the velocity would be undisturbed, but the position would 
be uncertain. Accurate prediction requires knowledge of both posi- 
tion and velocity. “But these two factors are so connected that the 
more accurately we know the one the less accurately we know the 
other.’” ' To put it in terms of Schrodinger’s wave-theory, an elec- 
tron may be taken to be associated with a wave-packet so as to 
correspond to it in some way. Wave-packets may comprise waves 
of great or small length. In tlie former case their velocity will be 
less than in the latter. The velocity of the electron in the larger 
wave will be not quite determinate, as it may be either m the forward 
moving or back-ward moving part of the wave, but since the velo- 
city of the wave itself is low, the indeterminacy will be low com- 
pared with the indeterminacy of position due 'to the length of the 
wave, the latter indeterminacy is reduced in the case of waves of 
shorter wave-length; but because of their greater frequency the 
difference in velocity between the forward and backward parts will 
be much greater; hence the indeterminacy of velocity is much 
higher m this case. “We pay for precision in position by uncer- 
tainty in velocity and vice versa The difficulty, to repeat, is not 
one of present inability, but the impossibility of prediction, given 
present conceptions. 

It may be urged that these conceptions may give place to others, 
in the light of which prediction may appear possible. The wave 
theory gave way to the particle theory, now there is a tendency to 
combine the two and speak of a wavicle, we may in time arrive at 
some more intelligible synthesis which will do justice to the pheno- 
mena and preserve determinism. As against this we have to re- 

19 lamttaUons of Science, p 92 20 Ihid , p 93 
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member that Eddington and those of his persuasion do not claim 
to have established indeterminism scientifically. They do claim 
to have dis-established scientific determinism. Strict causality as 
understood in the past is neither possible nor necessary for science. 
We have so far only probability based on statistical laws These 
statistical laws are not and need not be grounded on a rigid rever- 
sible causal relation. 

We may assume for the moment that the principle of 
indeterminacy (strictly speaking it is uncertainty, and is expressive 
of the inability of the observer, not of the nature of things) 
has been established. Even thus, it holds of microscopic 
bodies, not of macroscopic entities like ourselves or our bodies. 
Granted the electron is free, what follows for us, endowed with or- 
ganisms composed of large masses of electrons.? The governing law 
may be statistical in its nature, not a relation of rigid necessity. This, 
however, means little in practice. By extensive observation we may 
compute the average longevity of the members of a country, com- 
munity, profession or the like. It will not be possible on the basis 
of this average to judge the longevity of any particular member of 
that group; any particular member’s length of life may hover about 
the mean or be far in excess or defect. Despite such uncertainties 
and aberrations, the average will continue to hold good for the whole 
as such. Similarly whatever may be the indeterminacy of the in- 
dividual electron, the general law of causality will continue to hold 
good of us who are wholes of electrons. Microscopic uncertainties 
cannot detract from macroscopic certainty. The supposed freakish- 
ness within the atom is no guarantee of my freedom. 

The argument thus advanced seems irrefutable. And the ad- 
vaitin, who is interested not 111 the empirical, but in the transcen- 
dental, ideality of the concept, may well be disposed to accept the 
argument at its face value. He cannot, however, afford to forget 
that his own dialectic has convicted the causal concept of self- 
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dependence, reciprocal dependence and so on. The cloven hoof 
(ideality) would seem to be manifest, however dimly, even at the 
empirical stage. The philosophic advocate of non-differcnce cannot 
afford to recognise water-tight planes or compartments, such that 
causality is wholly real in one plane and wholly unreal in another. 
It IS in truth neither real nor unreal, this indeterminability (amr- 
vacyatva) is manifest in varying degrees in various planes. The 
advaitin cannot, therefore, countenance scientific determinism as 
cither actual or possible. 

It seems likely that the insurance company analogy is respon- 
sible for a confusion. The promoter of such a company, if he accepts 
reliable statistical figures about longevity, gets tlic advice of a good 
actuary, and permits no swindling by bimself or by others, is ex- 
ceedingly likely to prosper in his business despite the uncertainty of 
any individual’s death or survival. In such a case, however, the 
group or class has no individuality of its own. It is loosely knit; if 
some die early, others die late and there is a balancing which pre- 
serves the average age intact. Suppose wc consider instead some- 
thing like the behaviour of a crowd and the behaviour of a 
company of soldiers. In the latter case, we can predict for the 
whole, not in spite of uncertainty about the parts, but because 
there is no uncertainty about them In the former case, we 
may be certain about the parts but uncertain about the 
whole; while each member of a crowd may be inoffensive, whether 
because of timidity or a genuine law-abiding nature, the crowd as a 
whole will often over-ride both tendencies and behave in a thoroughly 
disgraceful manner. The difference between the insurance statis- 
tician and the collective psychologist is that the former studies 
happenings, while the latter studies behaviour. “Gillective 
security” is possible in the former case in a manner and to an extent 
impossible in the latter. This is because in behaviour as contrasted 
with event, wc have to deal not merely with particulars, but with 
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units Of individuals; and each unit or individual seems to exhibit 
distressing symptoms of uncertainty.®' This is of course most so in 
the case of the units called individual selves, as is evident from our 
deliberation as to what we shall do, our regrets for what we did or 
failed to do and so on. This, however, is to anticipate the question 
of human freedom. 

To return to scientific determinism, it may be argued that with 
the possible exception of psychology, science is interested in happen- 
ings as such, not behaviour, and that if statistical laws can make 
predictions in those fields, the needs of determinism will be satis- 
fied therewith. This sounds reasonable enough. But let us ex- 
amine the nature of statistical law. It is based on a number of 
observations presumably accurate and formulated in such a way as to 
hold good of the whole constituted of the individuals observed. The 
proposition “Early marriages produce weaklings” based on obser- 
vation of A, B, C . . Z, who are all progeny of early marriage, 
IS an instance of such a law, again, the proposition “South Indians 
generally die at 50,” based on numerous observations as to the in- 
cidence of mortality in a large number of South Indians in all walks 
of life, IS a statistical law. In neither case has a necessary connec- 
tion been established between cause and effect or antecedent and 
consequent. But the observations so far as they went, were 
accurate. There was no doubt of A-Z having been children of 
parents married early or their being weaklings; the individual South 
Indians observed did die at the various ages noted by the observer. 
There is some basis of accuracy to go upon. If similar accuracy 
were attainable in the case of at least some of these microscopic elec- 
trons, we might formulate a statistical law holding good of the 

21 After I had completed the paper I came .across the following lines in 
Eddmgton’s latest book' “A study of mob-psychology would be a vciy unsatis- 
factory foundation for a theory of the human mind The molar law, or mob-l.iw, 
of physics is an equally unsatisfaictory mtroduction to the tlicory of individual 
or atomic behaviour.” The Phtlasofhy of Physfeal Sctetice, p 30 
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macroscopic body though not of any individual microscopic compo- 
nent. This possibility, however, is just what is denied by the 
Principle of Indeterminacy which says that position and velocity 
cannot both be accurately determined. And though from a large 
number of non-accurate observations one may make a guess to a 
future event, the prediction can never on this basis achieve any 
better status than that of a guess, more or less lucky. 

We may be faced now with the proposition that what is statis- 
tically aimed at is a law that applies to microscopic bodies, not to 
macroscopic ones, with regard to these, there is neither doubt nor 
failure of the application of the causal law as ordinarily understood. 
Even on this position there arc certain difficulties. What we know 
as statistical law is such not because its basis is inaccurate, but because 
though accurate as far as it goes it does not make room for analysis 
and the establishmenr of a rigid connection, with the microscopic 
bodies, however, we find, if Heisenberg is not mistaken, that our 
observations are and necessarily must remain inaccurate Statistics 
deal with inadequate data while here we are faced with inaccurate 
data. The difference, v/e grant, is one of degree, this, however, is 
as little ground for ignoring it, as the tiny size of the baby for ignor- 
ing its illegitimacy (in Marryat’s story). Secondly, we have to ask 
whether these microscopic entities occupy a region of their own or 
arc constitutive of the macroscopic bodies supposed to be governed 
by rigid causality. If they are constitutive, what is the guarantee 
that the uncertainty of microscopic behaviour will not affect the 
macroscopic too'^"" It would be ridiculous of course to argue that 
the larger the whole the greater is the indeterminacy, for the un- 
certainties may cancel out one another. But is the cancelling out 
more than a probability? Stricdy speaking, should we not say that 
we cannot be certain as to whether the microscopic uncertainties 

22 Cp "If, however, the components jctctl quite c.ipnciously why should 
there be aggregate constancy?” Laud, Recent Phtloiophy, p 163 
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accumulate or are annulled? And whatever we may judge of 
events as such, should not this uncertainty be our most legitimate 
conclusion with regard to behaviour? 

All this seems much at variance with common sense. In 
looking back on what we know of occurrences or behaviour, we fail 
to see how any event could have occurred or failed to occur other- 
wise than as it did. In retrospect at least there seems to be no un- 
certainty. But this is no problem for the advocate of indeterminacy. 
In stating the principle, this is how Eddington envisages and 
answers the difficulty: “There is no limit to the accuracy with 
which we may know the position, provided that we do not want 
to know the velocity also. Very well, let us make a highly accurate 
determination of position now, and after waiting a moment make 
another highly accurate determination of position. Comparing the 
two accurate positions we compute the accurate velocity — and snap 
our fingers against at the principle of indeterminacy. This velocity 
however, is of no use for prediction, because m making the second 
accurate determination of position we have roughhandled the 
particle so mucli that it no longer has the velocity we calculated. It 
ts a purely retrospective velocity.”*’ “Nature thus provides that 
knowledge of one half of the world will ensure ignorance of the 
other half, ignorance, which, as we have seen, may be remedied later 
when the same part of the world is contemplated retrospectively.”*' 
“It IS easy to prophesy after the event.”*’ 

Between the Eddington picture of the indeterminacy in the 
atom and our average picture of human indeterminacy there is a close 

23 Nature of the Physical World, p 295. 24 Ibid, p 296 

25 Ibid, p 296. It will be interesting to consider here what we know of 
astrology. It is a matter of common experience among those who consult astro- 
logers that any astrologer worth the name shows uncanny ability in predicting the 
past while his success as to the future is much more ttstneted He may succeed 
in forecasting certain outstanding events, but the minuteness and accuracy 
characteristic of the prediction of the past arc generally lacking in the prediction 
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parallel. Most of us feel that, after we have acted, the speculation 
if we could have done otherwise is idle; but before acting we do feel 
that there is a choice to be made and that much hangs on this choice. 
Retrospectively we do admit determinism, but not prospectively. 
And if a serious-minded scientist finds a parallel for this in intra- 
atomic behaviour, thcie is little need for us to look with scorn at 
“freaks within the atom.” Any such parallel is bound to be inter- 
esting and illuminating, though, of course, never conclusive. And 
It IS not the claim of the Eddington group to have proved human 
freedom, ratlier do they maintain that the supposed obstacle of the 
exact sciences is no longer there. 

It may be thought that the claim to exactitude of certain 
sciences was never a bar to human freedom. The determinism of 
external events cannot affect the fact of human responsibility. Prof. 
Stcbbing makes a distinction between responsibility for and respon- 
sibility to. I am responsible for my acts to some authority, God or 
the king or my neighbours. When a question of accountability or 
responsibility to some one anses, it may be legitimate to plead deter- 
minism as an excuse. But so long as I do not ignore the fact that 
whatever is done it is I that do it, my responsibility for the act 
persists and cannot be got rid of. The notion of responsibility to 

of the future This may be due in many cases to the astrologer’s lack of com- 
petence, in some cases it is due to inaccuracy of data, die required precision being 
almost unattainable in the nature of thmgs, to some extent again the lack of 
accuracy is due to the possible niodihcation of the future by the individual him- 
self, he may offer propitiations .ind avert malign influences, the planets seem to 
be responsible only for some tendencies, the effectuation or frustration of such 
tendencies being, to some extent ar least, in the hands of the victim It is indeed 
urged that the function of astrology is not to satisfy idle curiosity about the fiinirc, 
hut to* help the individual to forward good tendencies and avert evil ones, by 
suitable measures It is also common belief that astrological predictions of the 
future fail in the case of yogins, because of their intensive self-culture However 
this may be, we find that astrology combines precision as regards the past with a 
haziness more or less negligible as regards the future, and this combination instead 
of disentitling it to be a science, seems to bring it into line with other exact 
science, in its modern developments 
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is irrelevant; what matters is responsibility for and this does not 
stand in need of scientific indeterminism. What matters is that / 
act; and our interest should lie to making precise the I, not in making 
the act indeterminate. 

One may sympathise with this clever line of reasoning with- 
out, however, being convinced by it. The question of responsibility 
to God may be irrelevant, but that of responsibility to society and 
the state is very important. If a person’s acts are the result not of 
choice, but of prior states and those of still prior states and so on, 
arc we justified in intervening at some stage awarding praise or blame, 
reward or punishment.? On such an extremely determmist view 
even our approbation and reprobation would appear determined; so 
the question of justification may not arise. But even in regard to 
responsibility for, surely there is a difference between a primary and 
a secondary sense thereof. I am responsible for my fall, physical or 
moral, in a way in which tlie stone is not responsible for falling. If 
my responsibility consists in this, that it is / who act, the stone should 
be responsible in precisely a similar manner in that it is the stone 
which falls. This however is not what we mean. With regard to 
this very falling of the stone, both I and the stone may be responsible, 
1 by the fact of displacing it and the stone by the act of falling, but 
in very different senses. The stone acts as it is acted on. I act 
because of the forces which act on me and as I choose among these 
forces. An abstract external calculation of forces, such as is pos- 
sible or as IS assumed to be possible m the case of the stone, is not 
possible in my case. That is why I am responsible in a sense m 
which the stone is not. To square this fact of responsibility with 
scientific determinism we have either to deny that fact or abrogate 
determinism. The former is what earlier scientists and the mate- 
rialists did; the latter I's what the Eddington group of scientists do. 

A third course is perhaps not impossible. One such way would 
admit determinism in a limited sphere. Determinism is all right in 
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the world of matter, but will not apply to spirit. We are concerned, 
however, not with the freedom of spirit in the abstract, but with 
the freedom of human beings, apparently bound in and reacting to 
a material environment, and embodied in psycho-physical frames. 
If those frames and the environment are strictly detjermined, there 
IS no sense in claiming freedom for me; my responsibility is no 
better than that of the falling stone. Am I different from the frame 
and the mechanism.? If not, the determinism of the latter applies 
to me also. If I am different, in what realtion am I to the mecha- 
nism, and how is it determined? If there is a relation and that is 
undetermined we leave the door wide open for the influx of the 
demons of primitive faith; calculation and determinism, even within 
a limited sphere, become impossible since this sphere is liable to be 
disrupted at any time from without. If the relation is determined, 
It cannot obviously be so unless the other relatum, the / is also deter- 
mined, and no determinate relation is conceivable where one relatum 
is undetermined and undeterminable. The only relation, if ift can be 
called chat is one of super-position of the mechanical on the non- 
mechanical, of matter on spirit. This is the advaita notion which we 
shall examine presently. But short of this there seems no way of 
avoiding the extremes of denying human responsibility or scientific 
determinism. To claim a mystenous sphere for the / is only to do 
violence to science without any corresponding advantage in 
metaphysics. 

Why not then adopt the advaita doctrine of super-position? 
The mechanical, the material, the determined is a superimposition 
on the conscious, the spiritual, the ever-free. So long as we are in 
the sphere of the super-imposed we gladly concede determinism. 
We recognise however that it is only a phenomenal plane, the plane 
of the analytical intellect. When, by a deeper intuition, we rise to 
the higher plane of spirit, there is no determinism. The Real, the 
Absolute is neither free nor not-free; the appearance is never free. 
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The fetterless spirit appears as fettered in its own laws; the non- 
relational appears as the harmoniously related; the uncaused and un- 
causing appears as a system of rigidly interlinked causes and 
effects. “The Absolute” says Dr. Brahma “expresses itself differ- 
ently at different stages and this infinite variety of expressions also 
in a way proves the infinitude of the Absolute. It is our limitation 
which IS responsible for the belief that what is causally connected 
cannot be freely conceived. But if we attempt to reach the deepest 
levels of our experience and to be directly cognisant of the 
inexhaustible, autonomous spring that underlies and supports the 
ever-changing playful states of consciousness, we can realise that 
what IS freely conceived is expressed through harmony, law and 
system, and that there is no opposition between perfect freedom 
and spontanicty on the one hand and law and system, causality and 
determinism on the other.”*® 

This passage, I confess, has puzzled me greatly. In some 
ways Its contention seems as patent as it is acceptable. How can the 
infinite appear finite, the self-luminous as other-illumined, the un- 
determined as determined.? To this our answer must frankly be 
that as finite consciousnesses we do not know, and to deny the 
reconciliation is really to presume an omniscience we do not possess. 
The reconciliation may be for aught we know; it must be if we are 
to conserve the intelligibility of the finite m some measure; there- 
fore It ts. The adoption of this Bradleian reasoning, however, pre- 
supposes a must be : a stage which we cannot postulate if the finite 
causal system were a closed system, if determinism, causality, law, 
system were intelligible instead of being riddled with contradictions 
as shown in the Bradleian and advaita dialectic. We may admit 
that the ever-free can and does express itself as if bound; but if the 
freedom is real, the bondage can be nowhere near perfect. 


26 Of at, p 22 
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Another idea under-lying Qr. Brahma’s words may perhaps 
be expressed thus. Brahman is undetermined; it is not a term in a 
cause-effect series; all the same it is not characterless; the undeter- 
mined nature of Brahman does not lead to the possibility of anything 
being anything else; the absolute freedom of Brahman is consistent 
with Its being determinate, its being character (though not endowed 
with characteristics), so that what is abstracted therefrom or super- 
posed thereon is such and such, not something else, and between the 
various super-positions certain definite laws hold good. This is as it 
should be. A thoughtful advaitin would repudiate the characterisa- 
tion of Brahman, refuse to predicate characteristics thereof, but not 
say that it is characterless. It is that which is at the mercy of all 
outside influences that has no character, not, however, that which 
has no inside or outside and is homogeneous. If, therefore, it is 
this reconciliation that is meant by Dr. Brahma between law and 
its transcendence, there is no need to disagiee. 

But here again it must be remembered that the finite is not a 
plane or sphere apart from the infinite, it is the infinite itself which 
expresses itself in fimtude, hence even on the empirical view the 
boundaries of the finite cannot afford to be hard and fast; they must 
have a certain haziness, though the haziness may be negligible 
when dealing with large numbers. What I wish to stress is this: 
v/hat you call finite has or has not a hard crust; if ex hyfothesi you 
endow it with such a crust you will never make it jump out of its 
skin into the infinite either now or ever; if on the contrary it has no 
such crust, but we treat it as if it had, then law, system, deter- 
minism are not absolute even in the empirical sphere. Surely this is 
the only legitimate conclusion, if the deeper Intuition is not a deus 
ex machtna but the fruition and fulfilment of the disciplined in- 
tellect itself. From such a point of view the postulation of indeter- 
minism in science is a conclusion very much to be welcomed. Ab- 
solute certainty for the true advaitin, belongs to Brahman alone for 
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that alone is both determinate and undetermined. Anywhere short 
of that, what is claimed to be absolutely certain is only an exercise 
in tautology more or less successfully camouflaged. 

Again, what can be meant by the statement that the “Abso- 
lute expresses itself differently at different stages”.? Is it that dis- 
tinctions of space and time have real significance for the Absolute? 
Does the Absolute really have to pass through various stages? Or 
IS It that in the Absolute, which is one, we distinguish stages? 
Surely this last is the position acceptable to the advaititi. And on 
such a view, the non-reality of the stages and distinctions has to be 
admitted, despite their presentation and empirical reality. The ad- 
mission of this much of reality may be a necessary stage even in the 
realisation of illusoriness. As the ancient advaitin asks • 

But what we insist on is only the non-rcality, not the unreality 
{asattvdj of the empirically real. Even at .i level far short of absolute 
realisation, we find that error has been the gateway to truth, this 
docs not prevent the recognition of the erroi nor shift the realisation 
of the more inclusive truth to a higher plane or to a different sphere. 
The passage from error to truth may folIoAV the laws of wave mecha- 
nics or of quantum mechanics. We may fnsensibly move towards 
the truth or jump to it in well-marked stages; and our jumps may 
not all be in a forward direction; however this may be, it can never 
be maintained that in one sphere or plane the error was true, but 
not in another. We thought it true at one stage, but now we do 
not think so; the germ of our present realisation was in it from the 
outset; It may be a fresh discovery, not a fresh importation; and 
consistently with this we have to declare not its reality, but its non- 
reality even in the empirical sphere. The deficiencies of empirical 
reality are to be made known not elsewhere or at another time in a 
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diflFerent order of experience; our finite practical life itself exhibits 
its self-diremptive character. What is required is not an ecstatic 
flight to mystic heights but some patient and persistent analysis. 
The Vedanta says “That thou art” not “That thou wilt become”; 
oneness with the Absolute 15 a present experience, not a mere hope 
of the future; and the imperfections of the phenomenal must be 
evident to us now, since we are the noumenon even now and do 
not have to become it hereafter. We cannot admit indeterminism 
in one plane and system, causality and law in another plane. Inde- 
terminism IS not indeterminateness, hence the posstbtUty of law to a 
hmitcd extent; system is relational, and reiatton being an unin- 
telligible concept in the last resort, can never be complete; hence 
the possibility of law only to a Umtted extent. Freedom can hold 
good of determinism, despite Dr. Brahma’s assurance to the con- 
trary; ft is because determinism can never be complete; in its 
attempt at fullness and precision it reaches out indefinitely or turns 
round in a tautologous circle. The self is free energising, as it is self- 
luminous consciousness. This freedom, however, being another 
name for the fullness of character independent of external condi- 
tions, and not equivalent to the indeterminable subjection to in- 
fluences other than one-self, it is determinate. This determinate- 
ness IS appreciable by us in our efforts at prediction, which are so 
successful in regard to the past and achieve a limited measure of 
success in regard to the future, though our certainty about 
the future is not and can never be anything more than a hig^ 
measure of probability. For the ever-free in its appearance can never 
appear as the merely determined or the merely indeterminable; it 
must combine both features while rising above both; hence the pre- 
dictability in retrospect and die probability in prospect. This is one 
approach to an understanding of reality and for help in this approach, 
we may be duly thankful to modern scientists, though beyond this 
we may not go in reliance on their conclusions. 
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The dismissal of causality does not involve the abolition of all 
certainty. It is dreary philosophy which can hold out no certainty 
at least of release. This certainty cannot be taken away by advaita 
or by modern science. There is no philosophy possible without the 
certainty of the philosophising self. This is self-luminous, self- 
evident, self-guaranteed. And release, according to the advaitin, is 
the self’s own nature. It is that it is; it can never be gained nor lost, 
though It may appear to be lost and appear to be regained. For us 
who appear to be searching, the regaining of oijr own nature is a 
certainty; it is indeed the only certainty, and the only measure 
among the probabilities which are all we have left to us in prospect. 

S. S. SuRYA Narayana Sastri 
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I. Predecessors of Madhva 


Nothing definite or authentic about the forerunners of Madhva’s 
theism IS known to us beyond what has been recorded by Narayana 
Panditacarya, in his Mantmahjart, a short poem furnishing the 
necessary mytho-historical back-ground to his more elaborate “Life 
of Madhva” {Madhvavijaya). From this and from the evidence of 
Madhva’s own works, it is clear that the system of the Acarya 
claims Its descent mainly from the ancient monotheism of the Ekanti- 
Vaisnavas or the BhSgavatas.’ But for all practical purposes, Madhva 
IS himself the first historical founder and exponent of the system of 
philosophy associated with his name. Pre-Madhva hagiology is a 
blank save for the bare names of a few “forerunners” preserved to 
us in the Mantmahjart. An account in the Padma Parana^ derives 
Madhva’s ‘Visnu-Glaubens’ from Brahma (Brahmasampradaya). The 
following IS the traditional ‘Guruparampara’ of the sect up to 
Madhva : — 


Sri Hamsa (Narayana) 
Brahma 

The four Sanas 

I 

Durvasas 

Jhanaiiidhi Tirtha 
Ganidavahana Tirtha 
Kaivalya Tirtha 


Kaivalya Tirtha 
Jnanisa Tirtha 

I, 

P.ira lirtha 
Satyaprajha Tirtha 

Prajna Tirtha 

# • * • 

I Gap of 300 years] 
Acyutapreksa 

Ananda Tirtha altOi Madhvacarya 


It Will be seen from the above that tradition has preserved the 
names of at least half a dozen of the historical predecessors of 
Madhva. There is a gap of about 300 years between Prajna Tirtha 


I %«Rr*r?r 3* u « called in Mammanjan, VllI, 33 cd 

* (Padma.) vide CatussStnhhasya, mtrod.XXIV. 
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and Acyutapreksa. And nothing is known of the persons who 
flourished during this period. It is alleged that the saints of the 
creed were suffering severe persecution at the hands of the Advaitins 
in ascendancy, during this period.’ A vivid and somewhat inflam- 
matory account of this is given in chapter 7 of the Mamman]ari. 
Stripped of all exaggeration, the facts of the case were : 

Driven to desperation by the ascendancy of Advaita, the Dvaita 
teachers had outwardly accepted monism. All that they could do 
was to ensure the bare continuation of their preceptorial line and 
leave the rest to the future.^ In the course of two or three genera- 
tions, when the stormy past had been forgotten, the once quasi- 
monists became full-fledged monists and remained in that blissful 
state of Ignorance of their original antecedents, till the days of 
Acyutapreksa. No genuinely historical work on Dvaita could there- 
fore have been written or preserved at such times. That is why we 
do not find Madhva referring to any historical work of his predeces- 
sors. The last in this line was Purusottama Tirtha (M. Vtj. vi, 
33)" alias Acyutapreksa who was the Sannyasa-Guru of Madhva. It 
IS clear from the M. Vtj. tliat he was a warm Advaitin (v, 25; iv, 8; 
IX, 33 ' 37 )* though different impression is sought to be created by a 
passage in the AdantmanjariJ' The very first Vedantic classic in 
which his teacher instructed Madhva, was the Istastddht of Vimuk- 
tatman. (M. Vtj. iv, 44). It is obvious therefore, that Madhva was 
himself the actual historical founder and exponent of his system. 

3 Such persccuuons have parallels ui Indian and classical history. Witness £or 
instance the persecution of the Chrisuans in Rome, in the early ceiitiincs of the 
Christian era, and of Ramanuja in the lotb century 

^ Such existence incognito is held to account for the non-prcscrvation of the 
names of the teachers subsequent to Prajna Tirtha (a contemporary of Sankara) 

5 It is by this name that he is referred to in tlie Srikurmam Inscription of 
Narahari Tirtha (1281 AD). 

6 It is said that there were frequent disagiccmcnts between Madhva and his 
Guru, and it was with great difficulty that the Acarya ultimately convcrtcil him 
(ix, 33-37) to his way of thinking 

7 VIII, 33 and 36 
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No doubt, as we have seen in Part I, the theistic philosophy pteached 
by the Acarya has a long history behind it and goes back to the 
original basic literature of Hinduism viz., the Veda-^astra. But 
there is no evidence of immediate literary activity of any kind which 
would connect the works of Madhva himself with these tMiginal 
sources of his system, as is available for instance in the case of the 
works of Sankara or Ramanuja. We have seen the peculiar circums- 
tances which are said to have rendered such links impossible in the 
case of the early forerunners of the Dvaita school.* Such absence 
however need in no way belittle the importance, reliability or innate 
metaphysical satisfyingness of the system itself as obviously in the 
last resort such links in the chain must stop somewhere and the only 
appeal thereafter would be to the basic scriptures themselves on 
which a given system may claim to be based. That is why Madhva 
himself has passed by all his historical predecessors including Acyuta- 
preksa himself in complete silence; and persistently claims to have 
received his message directly from the lips of Badarayana-Vyasa." 
Throughout his works Madhva acknowledges no other teacher save 
Vyasa and has not even once mentioned the name of Acyutapreksa 
anywhere in his works.'® Of course, no offence was meant to nor 
any taken by Acyutapreksa himself. The history of Dvaita 
literature proper, thus begins with Madhva. 

II. Date of Madhva 

There has been a controversy within the limits of a century or 

8 Even the four names of the (historical) predecessors of Para Tirtha are 
puicly tniditional They arc not recorded cither in the Mimimanjari or m the 
Ai Vij the c.irliest extant biographical sketches of Aladhva They arc however 
to be found in the gencalogKal tables of the Bhandarkerc Mutt (the original mutt 
of Acyutapreksa, still m existence) 

9 {Mbh -t -n xxxn, 170) and many other similar 
reference! in the other works of Madhva 

10 Even his very first work, the Gttabhisya, a copy of which he is said to have 
left with his Guru before starting on his first tnp to Badari (M Vtj vi, 32), opens 
with a salutation to Vyasa and Acyumpreksa is entirely ignored 
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so over the date of Madhva. Both the ‘traditional’ date of birth 
1199 A.D., claimed for him on the authority of a passage (xxxii, 
131) in his Mahabhdrata-tatfaryamrnaya, and the date ^aka 
1 040- 1 120 proposed in some of. the geneo-chronological tables of 
the Uttaradi and other Mutts, have now been set at rest by the 
discovery and publication of the inscriptions especially the one dated 
Saka 1203 of Narahari Tirtha — ^a direct disciple and second ‘succes- 
sor’ of Madhva on the Pitha. The evidence of these inscriptions 
shows that Narahari was in Kalinga between 1264 and 1293 A.D. 
It appears also that he was the regent of the state 1281-93. 
If the statement of the Albh. -t.-n. then, is to be accepted in its 
literal sense, Madhva would have lived up to 1278 A.D, According 
to the uniform testimony of the Mutt lists, he was succeeded by 
Padmanabha Tirtha who remained on the Pidia for seven years and 
after him Narahari occupied the Pitha for nine years. On this view, 
Narahari would have come to the Pidia in 1285. But the evidence 
of inscriptions shows that he was still in Kalihga in the years 1289, 
1291 and 1293* The obvious inference is that he could not have 
come to the Pitha till after 1293.“ The Mutt lists agree in placing 
Narahati’s demise in the cyclic year of Srimukha. These two facts 
should go to show that the event cannot be placed earlier than 1333 
A.D. Calculating backwards from the year of Narahari’s demise, 
we arrive at 1317 (Pihgala) as that of Madhva. Assuming that 
tradition is correct in assigning to him a life of seventy-nine years, 
and in placing his birth in a Vilambi, we get 1238 A.D, as the year 
of his birth. This agrees very well indeed with the inscriptions of 
Narahari Tirtha — the terms of one of which (Srikurmam, 1281 A.D.) 
imply that Madhva was in flesh and blood at or about the time. 

1238-1317 A.D. thus appears to be the most satisfactory date 


II It cannot be that Narahari was allowed to be the regent at the court of 
Kalinga and occupy the pitha of Madhva at the same tunc between 1283-93 
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for Madhva.’* The relevant material bearing upon this question has 
been brought together and discussed by me in two papers on the 
subject! contributed to the Annamalat Umverstty Journd (ni, 2, 
and V, I.), and to them further attention is invited. The various 
other theories on the date of Madhva have also been examined and 
refuted there.’*' 

III. Life of Madhva 

The Madhvavijaya of Narayana Panditacarya is the earliest 
biography of Madhva that has come down to us. If we eliminate 
the many miracles and supernatural incidents which the piety and 
zeal of the biographer have attributed to him, we may get a fairly 
complete picture of the Acarya’s life and mission. There are also 
well-written accounts in English of the life and teaching of Madhva.” 

i 

Madhva was born of Tulu” Brahmin parents of humble 
status at the village of Pajakaksetra,” some eight miles to the south- 
east of the town of Udupi in the South Kanara dilstnct of the Madras 
Presidency. His father’s family-name was Naddantillaya of which 

12 This date hav recently been upheld by Dr Saletore in his Ancient 
Karnataka {History of Tuluva), Poona, 1936 In the light of this date, the state- 
ment in the Mbh -t -n would have to be explained as a rough estimate in terms 
of ccnnirics, the actual difference between the two being thirty-nine years 

12a Prof P P S Sastri has recently cliampioned the date of the Mutt lists, in 
his paper on ‘Madhva chronology’ in the Kuppusvamt Sastn Com Vol (Madras) 
With more zeal than regard for facts he has adopted 1181 AD as the year of the 
Srikiirmam Inscr But he forgets that there are five more inscriptions of Narahan, 
all dated between 1264 and 1293, wherein the chronograms given admit of no 
emcndatiun whatever For a refutation of die Professor’s plea see my rejoinder m 
the Annals of BORl, vol xix, 3 

13 By such authors as C M Padmanabhacar, C N K. Iyer, S Subba Rau, 
and C R Krishna Rau 

14 Madhva was thus a Tulu (&valh) Brahmin and not a Kanarese as supposed 
by some. 

15 Not Kalyanpur as wrongly stated by Carpenter (p 406) and Barth (p 195) 
The old family-house of Madhva still stands at the village of Belle in Kakra-Matha 
(Tulu for Pajakaksetra) 
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the well-known “Madhyagehabhatta or “Madhyamandira”‘® is the 
Sanskrit equivalent. Madhva’s original name was Vasudeva. At 
the age of seven or so, he had his ‘Upa-nayana’ and went through a 
course of Vedic and Sastric studies under a teacher who belonged to 
the family of the ‘Totantillayas’ (‘Pugavana’ M. Vij. 111, ^9). 

il 

The next event in the life of Vasudeva was his renunciation. 
It IS difficult to fix his age at the time, but it was probably soon after 
his sixteenth year (111, 54-56). His studies of the Isastras had, in the 
meanwhile, created in him a profound repulsion towards the prevail- 
ing philosophy of his day and he was filled with a desire to resuscitate 
the old realistic theism of the Vedasastra, in its pristine purity. The 
call of the spirit took him to Acyutapresksa from whom he sought 
and obtained initiation as a monk under the name of Purna-prajna. 

Some time after initiation was spent in the study of Vedantic 
classics beginning wit!h the Istastddht Frequent disagreements bet- 
ween master and disciple terminated the studies before long. Purna- 
prajna was made the head of the Mutt of Acyutapreksa. It was on 
this occasion that Acyutapreksa conferred upon him the name of 
Anandatirtha. The name “Madhva” by which he is more widely 
known, was not given to the Acarya by anyone. It was assumed 
by him (for a reason that will be clear later on) as being synonymous 
with the other. 

Madhva spent some time in and about Udipi, teaching the 
disciples of Acyutapreksa and entering into disputations with a 

16 Not “Madhyamandara” as given out by Dr R G Bhandarkar {Vaisnavtsm, 
Saivism etc. Strassburg, 1913, p. 58) The equivalent “Madhyamandira" is applied 
to Madhva too by Madhava m the Sarvfidariana Samgraha It was the family 
name (cf M Vtj li, 9) “The name Naddantillaya” cannot “be traced to the fact 
that It (the village of Naddantadi or Madhyatala,) was the midday halting place 
of Madhva” (Saletore, Ancient Karnataka, vol. 1, p 416, fn ii, Poona 1936) for 
the very simple reason that according to the evidence of M Vt) ii, 9, Madhva's 
father also went by that name (Naddantillaya). 
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number of Pandits, Monistic, Jam and Buddhist. The M. Vij. 
(v, 8-16), mentions his encounters with Vasudeva Pandita, Vadi- 
simha and Buddhisagara. This teaching and constant disputations 
considerably sharpened his powers and made him an adept in reason- 
ing and polemics. Encouraged by the initial successes, the Acarya 
made up his mind to go on a South Indian tour and hnd a wider held 
for the propagation of his new faith. Tnvandrum, Cape Camorin 
and Ramesvaram were among the places visited. At Cape Camorin, 
he fell into a violent conflict with an Advaitic monk wrongly identt- 
fied'^ with Vidyaiankara Tirtha — the then (.?) Svami of the ^rngcri 
Mutt. After the conclusion of “Caturmasya” at Ramesvaram, he 
moved on to Srirahgam where the Acarya must have come into per- 
sonal contact with the followers of I^manuja there. From ^rirahgam 
he seems to have returned to Udipi through a northern route. 

Altogether the southern tour must have taken two or three 
years to be finished. It must have shown Madhva that breaches 
had already been effected in the citadel of Mayavada and this know- 
ledge must have strengthened his onginal resolve. No wonder then, 
that soon after his return to Udipi, Madhva began his career as an 
author with a commentary on the Gita, which was not however pub- 
lished till after his return from the first north Indian tour, which 
came off shortly. 

This tfme, the Acarya had a larger letinue than on the earlier 
occasion. We have no information as to the route taken, the places 
visited or the incidents on the journey. It is stated that while at 
the hermitages of the Himalayas, Madhva left by himself for Badari 
the abode of Vyasa. He returned after a few days and composed 
his Bhasya on the B.S. which was transenbed by Satyatirtha. Resum- 
ing their homeward march, the party journeying probably through 

17 By C N K Iyer and C M Padmanabhacar For a refutation of this 
most untenable idcnafication see my paper. “The Madhva- Vidyasankata 
Meeting, — A Fiction,” Journal of the Annamalat Vniverstty. vol. lu, no. i. 
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Behar and Bengal, came ultimately to Rajamundty. Here there was 
3 protracted debate at the conclusion of which the famous 5 obHana 
Bham (the future Padmanabha Tirtha) was worsted and converted. 
The conversion of Narahari Tirtha also must have taken place at 
the same time.** 

The north Indian tour had made a considerable impression on 
the people. Till now Madhva’s criticism of the Advaita had been 
mostly destructive. But after the publication of his own commen- 
taries on the Gtta and on the Sutras, no one could say that he had 
no alternative to give in place of the system which he so severely 
criticised. The first achievement after the return to Udipi was the 
conversion to his own views of Acyutapreksa who fell not without a 
fierce struggle (M.Vtj. ix, 33-37). 

The merits of the new system, the living earnestness of its 
founder, his irresistible personality and incisive logic soon brought 
many converts and adherents.’® To bring and hold them all to- 
gether, the Acarya had the beautiful image of ^»ri Krsna installed m 
a newly erected temple at his Matha at Udipi and made it the rally- 
ing centre of his followers (ix, .:}3). He also inaugurated a few re- 
forms and introduced some changes m the ceremonial code of his 
adherents. These were the substitution of flour-made ewes for live 
ones in sacrifices and the rigorous observance of fasts on Ekadasi days. 

18 Dr Saletorc {History of Tuluva, p 439) is dLfinitcly wrong m dating 
Narahari Tirtha’s meeting with M.adhva as late as 1270 The asceac title of 
“Srrpada" is found applied to the former (as pointed out by me mA U Journal, 
ui, 2, p 247) even in the very first inscnpaon of 1264 which would mean that 
Narahan Tirtha's conversion must have taken place in or about 1264 but certainly 
before 1270. 

19 Dr Saletore (op cit , 444-49) is wrong again in connecting the legends 
touching the conversion of certain members of the Kotisvara and allied groups by 
a Madhva ascetic narrated m the PutUge version of the Grama Paddhati with 
Madhva It is enough to show that the passages cited speak uniformly of a 

Madhva Muni, — an ascetic of the Madhva order ^ 1 which 

would be inapplicable to Madhva himself The incident as will be shown later on, 
has reference in leality to Vadiraja Tirtha 
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The M. Vtj. ( IX, seems to refer to one such Pis^pasu-yajha 

actually performed at t!he instance of Madhva at which the Acatya’s 
younger brother oHiciated as Hotr-priest. We are told that a member 
of the Maraditaya family (Jara-ghapta-gotra) organised a protest and 
created a good deal of opposit.on to this new type of sacrifice. But 
Madhva stood firm and carried the day. 

After this he again started on a (second) north Indian 
tour to Badari and returned after visiting Delhi, Kuruksetra, Benares 
and Gaya (x, 52). The subsequent tours were confined mostly to 
the South Kanara district, Visnumangala, (near Kasargod) Kadatala 
etc. were his favourite resorts. The years that followed brought 
further acquisitions to his fold. The prestige of the new faith had 
been very well established. Many works had in the meantime 
been written by Madhva such as the Bhasyas on the ten Upanisads, 
the ten Prakaranas and running expositions of the Bhagavata and 
Mahabharata. Naturally, the increasing ppularity of the new faith 
caused no small anxiety and heart-burning to the custodians of the 
established faith (Advaita). Desperate remedies were tried to com- 
bat the danger. We are told of an actual raid on the library^” of 
Madhva (xiv, 2) which contained a very valuable collect'on of books. 
The books were afterwards recovered and restored to the Acarya at 
the intervention of Jayasimha the ruler of Kuinbla.^' The incident 
naturally brought Madhva into touch with the ruler at whose re- 
quest he visited his capital. Close on the heels of this visit came 
the momentous conversion of the great Trivikrama Pandita (probably 
a court-Pandit of Jayasimha) who was the foremost scholar and autho- 

20 Dr Salctorc {Anctent Tuluva, p 424) is mistaken m giving "Madhva- 
stddhmta" a,s the name of one of the works stolen on the occasion There does not 
appear to have been any such work in existence and none is mentioned either m 
the M Vij or other sources known to us The raid itself is said to have been 
carried out at the mstigauon of the Advaitic monk Padma Tirtha who is reported 
to have hailed from the CeJa country (xii, 2) and his ally Pundarika Puri 

21 CM Padmanabhacar has wrongly identified him with the then ruler of 
Travancorc, which is unsupportable 
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rity on the Advaita Vedanta, in those parts. This Tnvikrama was 
the father of Madhva’s biographer Narayana Panditacarya. After 
his conversion Tnvikrama was commissioned to write a commentary 
on Madhva’s Sutrabhasya which he did under the name of Tattva- 
pradipa.’‘‘ The Acarya himself had by this time composed his 
master-piece the Anuvyakhyana on the Sutras. 

Trivikrama’s conversion was another turning point in the history 
of the faith. Many more joined the fold and Madhva’s fame spread 
far. His parents died about this ttme (xv, 91) and the next year 
his younger brother and seven others were ordained monks (xv, 128- 
30). These became the founders of what later on came to be 
known as the eight Mutts of Udipi. 

The last years of the Acirya seem to have been spent in teaching 
and worship. His three works, the Nyayavtvarana, the Karmantrnaya 
and the Krsnamrtamaharnava, were all probably composed about 
this time. 

His mission was now nearly completed. His message to the 
world had been delivered and he had the satisfaction of seeing it 
well-received. His works had been placed on an enduring basis. 
He had gathered round him a band of devoted disciples who could 
be relied upon to carry the light of Theism to the nook and corner 
of the land. It was time for him to retire from the scene of his 
labours and leave them in charge of future work. Charging his 
disciples with his last message in the closing words of his favourite 
Upanisad — the Attareya, not to sit still, but to go forth and preach, 
5 ri Madhva disappeared from view, on the ninth day of the bright 
half of the month of Magha, of Pihgala 1318 A.D. 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 

22 A fragment of which was pubhshed by me in 1934 (Madras, Law Journal 
Press). 

*3 (A a) 
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Bha^vitti IS usually a piece of land given to a learned Brahman 
to provide for his living, with a view to ensuring the pursuit of his 
calling, namely, the propagation of learning. A Bhatta more often 
coupled with the term Acarya to show respect, making it Bhatd- 
carya, is of recognised use for a man of learning. The term figures 
frequently in jMoper names in Bengal now-a-days in the original 
sense. The name however occurs as the name of a class, generally 
of Vaisnava Brahmanas, in South India. The class thus represented 
IS that of priests employed in temple for conducting worship, wHich 
necessarily implies a knowledge of the forms of worship, involving 
some acquaintance with vanous speaalised branches of learning. 
The class is now generally perhap more ignorant than learned ex- 
cept for the formal technicalities of worship they go through, more 
or less mechanically, although it must be said that one does come 
across a learned man among them here and there. The most re- 
condite matter of their learning now-a-days is the knowledge of the 
Agamas which are the regular manuals of worship. A Bhatuvttti 
however has reference, not to this class of temple-priests, but to a 
man of more than ordinary learning who engages himself in propa- 
gating that learning by teaching, which, among the Brahmans at 
any rate, was free, and sometimes even involved the feeding and 
maintenance of the students. Bhattavrtti therefore is a peculiar 
tenure of land as the more general class of Brahmadcya and Devadaya. 
These are usually lands under the ordinary arrangement of tenancy 
by cultivators paying revenues to the bodies constituting the govern- 
ment of rural areas. The normal tenure of land would involve the 
payment of vanous dues in vanous classes, some of them ear-marked 
for particular purposes. A number of these payments would take 
on the character, not of payments hut of return for services rendered, 
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citlier by the village community as a whole, or by the government 
as a whole, or it may be even by an mclivi<iual landlord. Payments 
therefore which could be regarded as return for services will be exclud- 
ed from the payments, usually due to the village authorities, in the 
case of lands given to Brahmans, or to temples. The revenue 
incidences will be there, but what constitutes return for services, 
etc., among the items of revenue, would be separated. Thar kind 
of a tenure where lands are given over to men of learning who 
engage themselves in teaching, is what is called Bhattavrtti gene- 
lally. It would be interesting to know definitely what the Bhatto 
were expected to be, and what they were expected to do in return 
for the receipt of this vrUt, which would simply be provision for their 
maintenance. 

An interesting document, datable precisely and referable to the 
year A.D. 999, has recently been brought to light from a village in 
the Chinglcput District, where the record is found in a dilapidated 
temple, more or less completely destroyed, but has perhaps recently 
been restored in a poor way. The record is now found on stones 
rebuilt, and on stones not in their original position, so that the record 
has to be pieced together and cannot be read as one continuous doc- 
ment where it is. I am indebted to the Superintendent for Epi- 
giaphy through whose courtesy I was able to read and make out a 
copy for my use. The temple apparently went by the name 
Vedanarayana, lather an unusual name for a deity installed in a 
temple. It IS dated in the 14th year of a Rajakesarivarman, distin- 
guished by a preceding epithet imperfectly preserved, but an epithet 
peculiar to the great Rajaraja, the first of the name, A.D. 985-1016. 
The document declares itself to be promulgated by the Sabha of 
Anur, which was a rural unit by itself in the subdivision of Kalattur 
It refers to the gift of 12 paUts of land. This piece of land was 
originally gifted to the Subhramanya temple at Tiruttani, and the 
village assembly was making an annual payment of 12 kalanju of 
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gold. The document under reference states that the assembly took 
It upon themselves to pay this amount to the Tiruttani temple them- 
selves, and then transformed these 12 patt/s of land into a Bhatta- 
vrtti. It was otherwise released from all kinds of payment inciden- 
tal to the holding of land, and these the Bhatm was allowed to utilise 
for his maintenance. 

The qualifications demanded of the Bhatta are laid down in the 
iollowing section and are of particular interest, (i) It is laid down 
that he should be a man born of a Samavedin. He should never- 
theless be learned in another Veda than his own. (2) He should not 
be a native of the village, and must come and settle down from 
another village. (3) He ought to be able to teach naturally the two 
Vedas, the knowledge of which is expected of him as a preliminary 
necessity. (4) He ought further to be able to teach Vyakarana 
Astadhyayt (Panim’s grammar). This is perhaps meant for an ele- 
mentary grammar, or grammar taught in general (5) He ought to 
be able to teach the Paniniya Vyakarana, that is, the science of 
grammar on the system of Panini. (6) He must next be able to 
teach Alankara Sastra. He must be able to teach these with regular 
commcntaiy. (7) He should further be able to comment properly upon 
Vtrhsad Adhyayam Adimamsa Sastra, that is. to expound elaborately 
the Mimariisa 5 astra in all its 20 chapters. (8) It is further laid down 
that he ought to take in four students to whom he should give one 
meal daily, probably the midday meal, so that they could stay all the 
day with him foi the purpose of his teaching. He ought to teach 
the subjects above described to these, and turn them out fully quali- 
fied in due course. This is the document so far as its substance 
goes. 

It will be noticed that the qualifications laid down in the docu- 
ment are comparatively high. This is No. i. (2) That the teach- 
ing of the Veda or the two Vedas involved here Is teaching the 
Veda with commentary or Vyakhyma, It is not merely the 
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teaching of the Vedic recital. That Vedas were taught with com- 
mentary had already been laid down as a condition for the franchise 
almost a century earlier than this date, and seems to have been more 
or less the general practice. (3) The teacher was not merely a 
teacher of the Veda which, as it is understood in modern times, 
would mean nothing more than the teaching of the Veda for pur- 
poses of recital and no more. But the teaching laid down here is 
very much more than that. It should also be noted that in addi- 
tion to teaching the Veda with commentary, the teacher is expected 
to teach grammar, the grammar needed for general requirements. 
(4) He should further be able to teach the subject on the Paniniyan 
system as a science. (5) Similarly Alankara Sastra, poetics and 
rhetoric. (6) Lastly he should be able to expound, to an equal degree 
of proficiency, the Mtmamsa Sastra, and, what is more in it, the 
Mimamsa Sastra in its 20 chapters. The last detail is of the utmost 
importance to the history of the Mtmamsa Sastra. It is clearly stated 
here that this Mtmamsa Sastra was of 20 chapters as it is clearly 
stated. The 20 chapters of this Mtmamsa Sastra would include the 
first 12 chapters which are together called Karma Altmamsa^ and 
the last 4 chapters which are generally known by the term Bhrama 
Mtmarhsa, but it also includes the four chapters in the middle. 
These four probably were called by another name, but is known to 
Hindu scholars now-a-days in the Daivi Kanda, two chapters and 
Sankarsana Kanda the other two chapters, making the four of the 
middle. That these twenty chapters constituted the Mimarhsa as a 
whole single science, and were so regarded regularly at the time of the 
inscription, is important addition to our knowledge of the Sastra, as 
recently an opinion has been expressed in a publication of the Allaha- 
bad Panini Office, where the Sankarsana Kanda is plainly stated to be 
a fabrication of Ramanuja. This document is of date perhaps one 
generation anterior to the date of birth of Ramanuja, and a Mtmamsa 
Sastra of 20 chapters was then regularly known as such. The history 
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of dbe Mimamsa Sastra has recently been receiving attention^ and a 
recent work’ bearing on the subject shows an inclination to put it in 
its proper perspective. This statement in an inscription of date 
A.D. 998-9, of the 14th year of Rajaraja Cola puts it altogether be- 
yond a doubt that the Mimamsa Sastra was taught as a single science 
composed of 20 chapters, whatever divisions it might have had as a 
matter of teaching convenience. This record thus confirms a work 
called Prapancahrdayam^ published recently m the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Senes by the bte Mahimahopadhyaya Pandit Ganapaci 
^astri. 

From what is said above, it would be clear that what is called 
Bhattavrtti was far from being a provision for feeding or mamtain- 
ing an idle Brahmin, bur a provision for learning, where the quali- 
fications demanded and the work expected to be done by the bene- 
ficiary, were both high. The work to be actually done by the Bhatta 
was also precisely laid down, and obviously had been done actually 
by the teacher. 

S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar 


» 

1 By Mr Kamaswami Sasfi of the Amiamalaj University 

2 For a fuller discussion on this see Mammekhalat in its historical setting, 
and note on ‘Mimanua pending pnblicaaon in the Woobter Conmemoratum 
VoLsme. 
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Of Kalidasa’s immediate predecessors we know little, and with 
the doubtful exception of the plays ascribed to Bhasa, we know still 
less of their works. Yet, it is marvellous that die Kavya attains its 
climax in him and a state of perfection which is never paralleled in 
as later history. If Asvaghosa prepared the way and created the 
new poetry and drama, he did not finish the creation; and the 
succession failed. In the interval of three or four centuries, we know 
of other kinds of literary effort, but we have little evidence of the 
type which would explain the finished excellence of Kalidasa’s 
poetry. It must have been a tunc of movement and productiveness, 
and the employment of ornate prose and verse m the Gupta inscrip- 
tions undoubtedly indicates the flourishing of the Kavya; but 
nothing striking or deasive in poetry or drama emerges or at least 
survives. Wliat impresses us in Kalidasa’s works is their freedom 
from immaturity, but this freedom must have been the result of pro- 
longed and divase efforts extending over a stretch of time. In 
Kalidasa we are introduced at once to something new which no one 
hit upon before, something perfect which no one achieved, some- 
thing incomparably great and enduring for all time. His outstand- 
ing individual genius certainly accounts for a great deal of this, but 
It appears m a sudden and towering glory without being buttressed 
in Its origin by the mceUigible gradation of lower eminences. It is, 
however, the effect also of die tyrannical dominance of a great genius 
that it not only obscures but often wipes out by its vast and strong 
effulgence the lesser lights which surround it or herald its approach. 
Of the predecessots of whom Kalidasa himself speaks, or of the 
contemporaries mentnoned by legends, we have very little informa- 
tton. There are lAso a few poets who have been confused, id^tified 
or associated with Kalidasa; some of them may have been contem- 
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poranes or immediate successors. Most of these, however, are mere 
names; and very scanty and insignificant works have been ascribed 
to them by older tradition or more modern guess-work. Of these 
the only sustained work is that of Pravarasena whose date is un- 
known but who may have reigned in Kashmir in the 5th century 
A.D.’ He wrote the Setubandha^ or Ravanavadha in fifteen cantos; 
if It IS in Prakrit, it is obviously modelled on the highly artificial 
Sanskrit Kavya. The anthologies,’’ however, assign to him three 
Sanskrit stanzas, but they are hardly remarkable. Of Matrgupta, 
who IS said to have been Pravarasena’ s predecessor on the throne 
of Kashmir, and who may or may not be identical with dramaturgist 
Matrguptacirya,^ nothing remains except two stanzas contextually 
attributed by the Kashmirian Kalhana in his Rajatarahgtm (111, 18 1, 
252),® and one by another Kashmirian Ksemendra, m his Aucttya- 
vtcha-carca {ad 22). Matrgupta, himself a poet, is said to have 
patronised Mentha or Bhartrmentha,* whose Hayagftva-vadha 
elicited royal praise and reward. The first stanza of this 

1 See Peterson in Suhhasitavali. introtl, pp 60-61 But Stein in his translation 
of the Raia-tarangmi, 1, pp 66, 84 f would place Pravarasena II as late as the second 
half of the 6th century — The ascription of a Kauntalesvara-daittya to Kalidasa by 
Ksemendra and Bhoja is used to show that Pravarasena, as the Vakataka ruler of 
Kuntala, was a contemporary of Kalidasa, but this is only an unproved hypothesis 

2 Ed S Goldschnudt, with German trs , Strassburg and London i88o, ed 
Sivadatta and Parab, with Skt comm of Ramadasa, NSP, Bombay 1895 

3 F W Thomas, Kavindra-vacana" , introd, pp 54-55 

4 S K De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p 32, fragments of tius writer have been 
collected from citations in later works 'and published by T. R Chintamani in the 
lournal of Oriental Research, Madras, u (1928), pp 118-28 

5 These are also given as Matrgupta’s in Sbhv nos 3181 and 2550 It is 
curious that the first stanza is assigned to Karpatika by Ksemendra (Aucityavtcara° 
ad 15). 

6 Kalhana 111. 125 f., 260-62. — The word mentha means an elephant-driver, 
and tins meaning is referred to in a complimentary verse in Jahlana’s Sikti-muktSvali ' 
(4 61) The poet is sometimes called Hastipaka Mankhaka (Stikantha-conta 11 
53) places Bhartrmentha in a rank equal to that of Bharavi, Subandhu and Bana; 
iivasvamin (Kafphtnahhyudaya xx 47) equals him with Kalidasa and Dandin, and 
Rajasekhara thinks that Valmiki reincarnated as Mentha • 
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woik, m ^ioka, is quoted by Ksemcndra/ as well as by 
some commentators and anthologists,* but it is obviously too 
inadequate to give an idea of the much lauded lost poem. Tradition 
associates Kalidasa also with Ghatakarpara and Vetalabham. It has 
been suggested® that Ghaukarpara may be placed even earlier than 
Kalidasa; but the laboured composition of twenty-four stanzas,'® 
which passes under his name, hardly deserves much notice. It re- 
verses the motif of the Megha-duta by making a lovelorn woman, 
in the rainy season, send a message to her lover, and aims chiefly at 
displaying skill in the verbal trick of repeated syllables, known as 
Yamaka, exclusively using, however, only one variety of it, namely, 
the terminal. It employs a vanety of metres," but shows little 
poetic talent. Nor is there much gain if we accept the attribution 
to this poet of the Nttt-sara,^’‘ which is simpler in diction, but which 
is merely a random collection of twenty-one moralising stanzas, also 
composed in a variety of metres." Of the latter type is also the 


7 Suvrtta-ttlaka ad lii i6 The poem is also mentioned in Kuntaka’s Vakrokti- 
fwita (ed, S K Dc, Calcutta 1928, p 2^3) and in the Natya-darfana of Ramacandra 
and Gunacandra (ed GOS, Baroda 1929, p 174) 

8 Peterson, cp at , pp 92-94 

9 H Jacobi, Das Edmayana, Bonn 1831, p 123 note. Jacobi relics mainly on 
the wager offered by the poet at the close that he would carry water in a btuken pitcher 
for any one who would surpass him in the weaving of Yamakas, but the poem may 
have been anonymous, and the author’s name itself may ha\c had a fictitious origin 
from the wager itself The figure, Yamaka, though deprecated by Anandavaidhana, 
IS old, being comprehended by Bharata, and need not of itself prove a late date for 
tlic poem. 

10 Ed. Haeberlin in Kavya-samgraha, Calcutta 1847, p 120 f, which is reprinted 
by Jivananda Vidyasagara in his Kavya-samgraha, 1, Calcutta 1886, p 357-66, ed 
with a Skt comm, by G M Dursch, Berlin 1828 (with German verse trs) 

11 Sundari, Vasantatilaka, Aupacchandasika, Rathoddhata, Puspitagra, Upajati 
and Drutaviiambita, among which Rathoddhata predominates 

12 Ed Haeberhn, op at, p. 504 f, Jivananda, of at, pp 374-80. 

13 Upajati, Saidulavikridita, Bhu)angaprayata, $loka, Vamfathavila, Vasanta- 
tilaka, Mandakranta, the $loka predominating Some of the stanzas arc fine, but 
they occur in other works and collections. 


22 
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Nttf-pradipa'* of sixteen stanzas, which is ascribed to Vetilabhat^; 
but some of the verses of this shorter collection are indeed fine speci- 
mens of gnomic poetry, which has been much assiduously cultivated 
in Sanskrit.*® 

The doubtful poems of Kalidasa, which comprise some twenty 
works, form an interesting subject, but no serious or complete study 
has yet been made of them. Some of them, such as the elaborate 
Yamaka-Kavya, called Nalodaya^^ in four cantos, and the slight 
Baksasa-kavya^' in some twenty stanzas are now definitely known to 
be wrongly ascnbed, but it is possible that some of the Kalidasa 

14 Ed Hacberlin, of ctt , p 526 f , Jivananda of at , p ^66'y2, The metres 
used arc Upajati, Vasantatilaka, ^jrdulavikridita, Drutavilambita, Vamsathavila, 
Mandakranta and $loka 

13 Sanku IS also regarded as a contemporary of Kalidasa He cannot be iden- 
tical with ^ankuka, whom Kalhana mentions as the author of the Bhuvanabhyudaya, 
a poem now lost, for this poet belongs to the time of Ajitapida of Kashmir (about 
813-16 A D ), sec S K De, Sanskm Pestles, 1, p 38 Sankuka is also cited in the 
Anthologies in one of which he is called son of Mayura, Peterson in Sbhv p 127 
and G P Qiiackcnbos, Poems of MayUra, New York 1917, pp 50-52 

16 Ed with the Subodhini comm of the Maithila Prajnakara-mifra, and with 
mtrod , notes, and trs, in Lann by F Denary, Berlin 1830, also by W. Yates, with 
metrical Engl trs , Calcutta 1844 Pischel {ZDMG, Ivi, p. 626) adduces reasons for 
ascribing its authorship to Ravideva, son of Natayana and author probably also of the 
Raksasa-kavya With this view R G Bhandarkar [Refcrt. i88y8jf, p 16) agrees 
Ravidcva’s date is unknown, but Peterson {JBRAS, xvii, 1887, p 69, note, corrected in 
Three Refcris, 1887, p 20 f) states that a commentary on the Nalodaya is dated in 
Samvat 1664= 1608 A D But A R Ramanatha Ayyar {IRAS, 1925, p 263) holds 
that the author of the Nalodaya was a Kerala pioet, named Vasudeva, son of Ravi, 
who lived in the court of Kulasckhara and his successor Rama m the first half of 
the 9th century (?), and wrote abo another Yamaka-kavya, Yudh^thtra-vtjaya (cd 
Sivadatta and K P Parab, NSP, Bombay 1897) and unpublished alliterative 
poem called Trtfitra-dahana 

17 Ed Hoefer in Sansknt Lesebuch, Berlin 1849, ed K P Parab, NSP, Bombay 
1900, also in Jivananda, of at, 111, pp 343-53; Latin trs by F. Belloni-Filippi in 
GSAI, XIX, 1906, pp 83 f It IS sometimes called Buddhivinoda or Vidvadvinoda 
Kavya, a text of which is published by D R Mankad in IHQ, xii, 1936, p 692 f , 
S K Dt IHQ, xiii, p 172-76 niere 1$ a poet named Raksasa or Raksasa- 
pandita, cited respectively in Saduktt-karnamrta (i 90. 5) and Samgadhara-ftiddhati 
(nos 3810-11), although the stanzas in the anthologies are not from the poem 
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Apocrypha belongs to his contemporaries and followers. A more 
serious claim for Kalidasa’s authorship is made for the Rtn-samhara^* 
as a youthful production of the poet. It has been contested, how- 
ever, that the poem may be young, but not with the youth of 
Kalidasa. The Indian tradition on the question is uncertain; for 
while it IS popularly ascribed, Mallinatha, who comments on the other 
three poems of Kalidasa, ignores it;*” and the artistic conscience of 
Sanskrit rhetoricians did not accept it, as they did the other three 
poems, for purposes of illustration of their rules; nor is any citation 
from It found in the early anthologies.”” The argument that the 
poem IS an instance of Kalidasa’s juvenilia,”' and is therefore not 
taken mto account by commentators, anthologists and rhetoricians, 
Ignores niceties of style, and forgets that the poem does not bear 
the obvious stigmata of the novice.”” The Indian literary sense 
never thought it fit to preserve immaturities- The work is hardly 
immature in the sense that it lacks craftmanship, for its descriptions 
arc properly mannered and conventional, even if they show some 
freshness of observation and feeling for nature, its peculiarities and 
weaknesses arc such as show inferior literary talent, and not a mere 
primitive or undeveloped sense of style.”’ It has been urged that 

1 8 Ed W Jones, Calcutta 1792 (reproduced in facsimile by H Kreyenborg, 
Hannover 1924), cd with a Latin and German metrical trs by P von Bohlcn, 
Leipzig 1840, cd W L Pansikar, with the comm of Mamrama, NSP, 6th cd 
Bombay 1906 (1st cd igo6) 

19 Mallinatha at the outset of his commentary on RaghH° spc.iks of only three 
Kavyas of Kalidasa on which he himself commented 

20 Excepting four stanzas in Subhasttavali, of which nos 1674, 1678 {=Rts 
VI 16, 19) arc assigned expressly to Kalid^, and nos 1703, 1704 {=Rts 1 13, 20) 
arc cited with Kayor aft, but on the composite text of this anthology, which renders 
Its testimony doubtful, S. K. Dc, JRAS, 1927, pp 109-10 

21 Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, Breslau 1921, p 66f, Keith’s IRAS , 1921, pp 1066-70, 
JRAS, 1913, pp 410-412, HSL, pp. 82-84, Nobel in ZDMG, Ixvi, 1912, pp 275 and 
IRAS, 1913, pp. 401-410, Harichand Shastri, L'Art poettque de I’lnde, Pans 1917, 
pp. 240-42. 

2* E H. Johnston, introd to Buddha-canta, Calcutta 1936, p Ixxxi 

23 This would rather rule out the suggestion that inasmuch as it shares 
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Vatsabhatti m his Mandasot inscnpaon borrows expressions and ex- 
ploits two stanzas of the Rtu-sambara. The indebtedness is much 
exaggerated;®* but even if it is accepted, it only shows the antiquity 
of the poem, and not Kalidasa’s authorship. If echoes of Kalidasa’s 
phrases and ideas are traceable (e.g. ii. 10), they are sporadic and 
indicative of imitation, for there is nowhere any suggestion of Kali- 
dasa as a whole The poem is, of course, not altogether devoid 
of merit; otherwise there would not have been so much controversy. 
It is not a bare description, in six cantos, of the details of the six 
Indian seasons, nor even a Shepherd’s Calender, but a highly cul- 
tured picture of the seasons viewed through the eyes of a lover. In 
a sense it has the same motif as is seen in the first part of the Megha- 
duta; but the treatment is different, and there is no community of 
character between the two poems. It strings together rather con- 
ventional pictures of kissing clouds, embracing creepers, the wildly 
rushing streams and other tokens of metaphorical amorousness in 
nature, as well as the effect and significance of the different seasons 
for the lover. It shows flashes of effective phrasing, an easy flow of 
verse and sense of rhythm, and a diction free from elaborate com- 
plications; but the rather stereotyped descriptions lack richness of 
content and they are not blended sufficiently with human feeling. 

Unlike later Sanskrit poets, who arc often confident self- 
puffers, Kalidasa expresses modesty and speaks little of himself. The 
current Indian anecdotes about him are extremely stupid, and show 
that no clear memory remained of him. He is one of the great poets 

some of Asvaghosa’s weaknesses it is a half-way house between Asvaghosa and 
Kalidasa 

2,^ Ci G R Nandargikar, Kttmar/uiasa, Poona 1908, p xxvi, note 

25 Very pertinently Keith calls attennon to Kalidasa’s picture of spring in 
KHmara° 111 and Raghtt" ix, and of summer in Raghu” xvi (to which scattered 
pa.ssagcs from the dramas can also be added), but the conclusion he draws that 
they respectively show the developed and undeveloped style of the same poet is a 
matter of personal preference rather than of hterary judgment 
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who live and reveal themselves only in their works. His date, and 
even approximate time, is at worst uncertain, at best conjectural. 
His works have been ransacked for clues, but not very successfully; 
but since they bear general testimony to a period of culture, ease and 
prosperity, they have been associated with the various great 
moments of the Gupta power and glory. The hypotheses and con- 
troversies on the subject need not occupy us here,®® for none of die 
theories is final, and without further and more definite material, no 
convincing conclusion is attainable. Let it suffice to say that since 
Kalidasa is mentioned as a poet of great reputation in the Aihole 
inscription of 634 A.D., and since he probably knows Asvaghosa’s 
works and shows a much more developed form and sense of style (a 
position which, however, has not gone unchallenged),®^ the limits 
of his time are broadly fixed between the 2nd and the 6th century 
A D. Since his works reveal the author as a man of culture and 
urbanity, a Icsurcd artist probably enjoying, as the legends say, royal 
patronage under a Vikramaditya,®* it I's not unnatural to associate 
him with Candragupta II («r. 380-413 A.D), who had the style of 


26 The literature on the subject, which is ihscusswl ihreadharc without yitlding 
any definitt result, is bulky and still growing The vaiious views, however, will be 
found in tlic following G Huth, Dte Zett des Kalidasa (Diss), Berlin i8go, B 
Liebich, Das Datum des Candragomms und Kalidasas Breslau 1903’ P 
Indogerm. Fcrschungcn xxxi, 1912-13, p 198!, A Gawronski, The Dtgvijaya oj 
Raghu, Krakau 1914-15, Hillebrandt, Kalsdasa, Breslau 1921, Pathak in 
IBRAS, XIX, 1895, pp 35-43 and introd to Meghadita, Keitli, JRAS, 1901, p 578, 
1905, p 575, 1909, p 433, Ind Office Cat vol 2, pt 11, p 1201, Sanskrit Drama, 
pp 141-47, also references cited in Wintemitz, HIL, 111, p 4of 

27 See Nandargikar, introd to Raghu", Ksetresh Chattopadhyay in Allahabad 
Univ Studies, 11. p 8of , K. G Sankar in /HQ, i, p 312 f To argue Asvaghosa 
is later than Kalidasa is to presume, without sufficient reason, a retrogressive phase 
in literary evolution 

28 S. P Pandit (preface to Raghu") admits this, but believes that there is 
nothmg in Kalidasa's works that renders untenable the tradition which assigns him 
to the age of the Vikramaditya of the Samvat eta, i e , to the first century B C The 
view has been developed in some recent writings, but the arguments are hardly 
conclusive. 
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Vikramaditya, and whose times were those of prosperity and power. 
The various arguments, literary and historical, by which the posi- 
t.on IS reached, are not invulnerable when they are taken in detail, 
but their cumulative effect cannot be ignored. We neither know, 
nor shall perhaps ever know, if any of the brilliant conjectures is 
correct, but in the present state of our knowledge, it would not be 
altogether unjustifiable to place Kalidasa roughly at 400 A.D. It is 
not unimportant to know that Kalidasa shared the glorious and varied 
living and learning of a great time; but he might not have done 
this, and yet be the foremost poet of Sanskrit literature. That he 
had a wide acquaintance with the life and scenes of many parts of 
India, but had a partiality for Ujjayini, may be granted; but it 
would perhaps be hazardous, and even unnecessary, to connect him 
with any part'cular geographical setting or historical environment. 

Kalidasa's works are not only singularly devoid of all direct 
personal reference, but they hardly show his poetic genius growing 
and settling itself in a gradual grasp of power. Very few poets have 
shown greater lack of ordered development Each of his works, in- 
cluding his dramas, has its distinctive characteristics in matter and 
manner, it is hardly a question of younger or older, better or worse, 
but of difference of character and quality of conception and execu- 
tion. All efforts,*” therefoie, to arrive at a relative chronology of his 
writings have not proved very successful, and it is not necessary to 
indulge in pure guess-work and express a dogmatic opinion. 

29 Huth .nttempts to ascertain a relative chronology on the basis of metres, but 
Kalidasa is too finished a mctrist to render any conclusion p'-obablc on metrical cvi- 
ilcncc alone, sec Keith’s effective critiasm in SD , p 167. That Kumafa* and 
Mcgha° are both redolent of love and youth and Raghu° is mature and meditative 
IS not a criterion of sufficiently decisive character The dramas also differ in quality 
and character of workmanship, but it is pure conjecture to infer from this fact their 
earliness or lateness Similar remaiks apply to the elaborate attempt of R D. 
Karmarkar in Proc Second Ortent Conference. Calcutta 1923, pp 239-47 It 
must be said that the theories are plausible, but their very divergence from one 
another shows that the question is incapable of exact determination 
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The Ktimara-sambhava'’^ is regarded as one of Kalidasa’s early 
works, but it is in its own way as admirably conceived and expressed 
as his other poems. But, to the extent to which it has survived, it 
does not complete its theme, — a defect which it shares with the 
Raghu-vamsa, also apparently left incomplete. The genuineness of 
the first seven cantos of the Kumara-sambhava is beyond doubt; but 
It brings the narrative down to the marriage of 5iva and Parvatt, and 
the promise of the title, regarding the birth of the Kumara, is not 
fulfilled. Probably canto viii is also genuine; along with the first 
seven cantos, it is commented upon by Mallinatha and Arunagiri, 
and IS known to writers on Poetics, who somewhat squeamishly cen- 
sure Its taste in depicting the love-sports of adored deities,®' it also 
possesses Kalidasa’s characteristic style and dictibn. The same re- 
marks, however, do not apply to the rest of the poem (ix-xvii) as we 
have It now. The remaining cantos probably form a supplement’® 

30 Ed A F Stcnzlcr, with Latin trs (i-vii), London 1838, cd T Ganapati 
Shastn, with comm of Arunagin and Narayana (i-vm), Trivandrum Skt Scr 1913-1^ 
Cantos viii-xviu first published m Pandtt i-ii, by Vitthala Shastri, 1866 Also cd 
with comm of Mallinatha (i-vii) and Sitarama (viu-xvii), NSP, 5th ed Bombay 1908 
(loth ed 1927), od with Mallinatha, Caritrav.itdhana and Sitarama, Gujarati 
Printing Press, Bombay 1898 Eng trs by R T H Griffith, 2nd ed , London 1879 
It has been translated into many other languages, and edited many times in India 
The NSP cd (2nd cd Bombay 1886, also 1908) contains in an appendix Mallinatha’s 
comm on canto viii, which is accepted as genuine in some Souih Indian editions 
and manuscripts (see Eggclmg in Ind Office Cat . vii, p 1419, no 3764) 

31 For a summary of the opinions, see Harichand Shastn, Kalidasa et I’ Art 
foetique de I’lnde, Pans 1917, p 235 f 

32 Jacobi in Verhandl d V Orient Kongress, Berlin 1881, 11, 2, pp 133 - 56 , 
Weber in ZDMG, xxvii, p 174 f and in Ind Streifen, 111, p 217 f, 241 f The argu- 
ments turn chiefly on the silence of the commentators and rhetoncians, and on gram- 
matical and stylistic evidence, which need not be summarised here Although the 
intrinsic evidence of taste, style and treatment is at best an unsafe guide, no student 
of Sanskrit literature, alive to literary nicenes, will deny the obvious inferiority of the 
supplement The extreme rarity of MSS for these additional cantos is also signi- 
ficant, and we know nothing about their source, nor about the source of the com- 
mentary of Sitarama on them (the only notice of a MS occurring only in Mitra, 
Notices, 8, no. 3289, p 38) It must, however, be admitted that, though an 
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composed by some later zealous admirer, who not only insists upon 
the birth o£ Kumara but also brings out the motive of his birth by 
descnbing hts victory over the denvon Taraka. It is unbelieveable that 
Kalidasa abruptly left off his work; possibly he brought it to a proper 
conclusion; but it is idle to speculate as to why the first seven or 
eight cantos only survived. The fact remains that the authenticity 
of the present sequel has not been proved. 

Nevertheless, apart from the promise of the title, these genuine 
cantos present a finished and unified picture in itself. The theme is 
truly a daring one in aspiring to encompass the love of the highest 
deit'cs; but, unlike the later Greek poets to whom the Homeric 
inspiration was lost, the Sanskrit poets never regard their deities as 
playthings of fancy. Apart from any devotional significance which 
may be found but which Kalidasa, as a poet, never emphasises, the 
theme was a living reality to him as well as to his audience; and its 
poetic possibilities must have appealed to his imagination. We do 
not know exactly from what source” Kalidasa derived his material, 
but we can infer from his treatment of the Sakuntala legend, that he 
must have entirely rehandled and reshaped what he derived. The 
new mythology had life, warmth and colour, and brought the gods 

inferior production, the sequel is not devoid of merit, and there arc echoes in it, 
not only from Kalidasa’s works, but also lines and phrases which remind one of 
later great Kavya-poets The only citation from it in later writings is the one found 
in Uj)valadatta’s commentary on the UnaJt-sHtra (ed. T Aufrecht, Bonn 1859, ad 
IV 66, p 106), where the passage ravah fragalbhahata-bhen-sambhavah is given as 
a quotation with tit Kurnarah (and not Kumare) It occurs as a vanant of Kumara" 
xiv 32“ in the NSP edition, but it is said to occur also in Kumiradasa’s Janaki- 
harana, which work, however, is ated by Ujjvaladatta (111 73) by its own name and 
not by the name of its author If this is a genuine quotation from the sequel, 
then It must have been addctl at a fairly early tunc, at least before the 14th 
century A D , unless it is shown that it is a quotation from Kumlradasa and an 
appropriation by the author of the sequel The question is reopened by S. P 
Bhattachaiya in Proceedings of the Fifth Orient Conf , vol. 1, pp 43-44. 

33 The story is told in Mahabharata, ui. 225 (Bombay ed.) and Ramayana, 
1. 37 It IS known to Afvaghosa in some form, Bttddha-canta, i 88, xiii 16. 
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nearer to human life and emotion. The magnificient figure of the 
divine ascetic, scorning love but ultimately yielding to its humani- 
sing influence, the myth of his temptation leading to the destruction 
of Kama as the emblem of human desire, the story of Lima’s resolve 
to win by renunciation what her beauty and love could not achieve 
by their seduction, and the pretty fancy of the coming back of her 
lover, not m his ascetic pride but in playful benignity, — this poetic, 
but neither moralistic nor euhemeristic, working up of a scanty 
Puranic myth in a finished form is perhaps all his own. If there is 
a serious purpose behind the poem, it is merged in its total effect. 
It IS, on the other hand, not bare story-telling or recounting of a 
myth, It IS the careful work of a poet, whose feeling, art 
and imagination invest his pictures with a charm and vivid- 
ness, which IS at once finely spiritual and intensely human. His 
poetic powers are best revealed in his delineation of Siva’s 
temptation in canto 111, where the mighty effect of the few 
swift words, describing the tragic annihilation of the pretty love-god 
by the terrible god of destruction, is not marred by a single word of 
elaboration, but produce infinite suggestiveness by its extreme brevity 
and almost perfect fusion of sound and sense. A fine example also 
of Kalidasa’s charming fancy and gentle humour is to be found in 
the picture of die young hermit appearing in Lima’s hermitage and 
his depreciation of Siva, which evokes an angry but firm rebuke from 
Lima, leading on to the hermit’s revealfng himself as the god of her 
desire. 

The theme of the Raobu-vamsa^* is much more diversified and 

o • 

extensive, and gives fuller scope to Kalidasa’s artistic imagination. 

34 Ed A F. Stenzlcr, with a Latin trs , London i88e, cd. with the comm 
of Mallina tha by S P Pandit, Bombay Skt. Ser, 3 vols 1869-72, and by G R 
Nandargikar, with English trs., 3rd revised ed , Bombay 1897, ed with comm of 
Aninagin and Narayana (i-vi), Mangalodaya Press, Trichur, no date Often edited 
and translated in parts or as a whole. 
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The work has a greater height of aim and range of delivery, but has 
no known predecessor. It is rather a gallery of pictures than a uni- 
fied poem; and yet out of these pictures, which put the uncertain 
mass of old narratives and traditions into a vivid poetical form, Kah- 
dasa succeeds m evolving one of the finest specimens of the Indian 
Mahakavya, which exhibits both the diversity and plenitude of his 
powers. Out of its nineteen cantos there is none that does not 
possess an interest of its own, and there is throughout this long poem 
a fairly uniform excellence of style and expression. There is hardly 
anything rugged or unpolished anywhere m Kalidasa; and his works 
must have been responsible for setting the high standard of formal 
finish which grew out of all proportion in later poetry. But he never 
sacrifices, as later poets often do, the intrinsic interest of the narrative 
to a mere elaboration of the outward form. There is invariably a 
fine sense of equipoise and an astonishing certainty of touch and 
taste. In the Raghu-vamsa, Kalidasa goes back to early legends for 
a theme, but it is doubtful if he seriously wishes to reproduce its 
.spirit or write a Heldengedicht. The quality of the poem, however, 
IS more important than its fidelity to the roughness of heroic times 
in which the scene is laid Assuming that whw he has given us is 
only a glorified picture of his own times, the vital question is whether 
he has painted excellent individuals or mere abstractions. Perhaps 
Kalidasa is prone to depicting blameless regal characters, in whom 
a little blameworthiness had better been blended, but if they are 
meant to be ideal, they are yet clearly distinguished as individuals, 
and, granting the environment, they are far from ethereal or un- 
natural. Kalidasa introduces us to an old-world legend and to an 
atmosphere strange to us with all its romantic charm; but beneath 


35 The Indian opinion considers the Ragbu-vamsa to be Kalidasa's greatest 
poem, so that he is often cited as the Itighukara par excellence Its popularity is 
attested by the fact that about forty commentaries on this poem aie known 
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all tHat is brilliant and marvellous, he is always real without being 
a realist. 

The earlier part of the Raghu-vamsa accords well with its title, 
and the figure of Raghu dominates, being supported by the epi- 
sodes of his father Dilipa and his son A|a; but in the latter part 
Rama is the central figure, similarly heralded by the story of 
Dasaratha and followed by that of Kusa. There is thus a unity of 
design, but the entire poem is marked by a singularly varied hand- 
ling of a series of themes. We are introduced in first canto to the 
vows and austerities of the childless Dilipa and his queen Sudaksina 
in tending Vasistha’s sacred cow and submitting to her test, 
followed by the birth of Raghu as a heavenly boon. Then we have 
the spirited narrative of young Raghu’s fight with Indra in defence 
of his father’s sacrificial horse, his accession, his triumphant pro- 
gress as a conqueror, and his generosity which threatened to impo- 
verish him — all of which, especially his Digvijaya, is described 
with picturesque brevity, force and skill. The next three cantos 
(vi-viii) are devoted to the more tender story of Aja and his winning 
of the princess Indumati at the stately ceremonial of Svayariivara, 
followed, after a brief interval of triumph and happiness, by her 
accidental death, which leaves Aja disconsolate and broken-hearted. 
The story of his son Dasaratha’s unfortunate hunt, which follows, 
becomes the prelude to the much greater narrative of the joys and 
sorrows of Rama. In the gallery of brilliant kings which Kalidasa 
has painted, his picture of Rama is undoubtedly the best; for here 
we have realities of character which evoke his powers to the utmost. 
He did not obviously wish to rival Valmiki on his own ground, but 
wisely chooses to treat the story in his own way. While Kalidasa 
devotes one canto (ix) of nearly a hundred stanzas to the romantic pos- 
sibilities of Rama’s youthful career, he next accomplishes the very 
difficult task of giving, in a single canto of not much greater Icngrih, 
a marvellously rapid but picturesque condensation, in Valmiki’s 51oka 
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metre, of the almost entire Ramayana up to the end of Rama’s 
victory over l^vana and winning back of 5ita. But the real pathos 
of the story of Rama’s exile, strife and suffering is reserved for treat- 
ment in the next canto, in which, returning from Lanka, Rama is 
made to describe to Sita, with the recollective tenderness of a loving 
heart, the various scenes of their past joys and sorrows, over which 
they pass in their aerial journey. The episode is a poetical study of 
reminiscent love, in which sorrow remembered becomes bliss, but it 
serves to bring out Rama’s great love for Sita better than mere nar- 
ration or description, — a theme which is varitd by the pictures of 
the memory of love in the presence of suffering in the M^gha-duta, 
and in the two lamentations, in different situatibns, of Aja and 
Rati. Rama’s passionate clinging to the melancholy, but sweet, 
memories of the past prepares us for the next canto on Sita’s exile, 
and heightens by contrast the gnef of the separation, which comes 
with a still more cruel blow at the climax of their happiness. 
Kalidasa’s picture of thi's later history of Rama, more heroic in its 
silent suffering than the earlier, has been rightly praised for reveal- 
ing the poet’s power of pathos at its best, which never exaggerates 
hut compresses the infinite pity of the situation in just a few words. 
The story of Rama’s son, Kusa, which follows, sinks in interest; 
but It has a remarkably poetic description of Kusa’s dream, in which 
his forsaken capital city, Ayodhya, appears in the guise of a for- 
lorn woman and reproaches him for her fallen state. After this, 
two more cantos (xviii-xix) are added, but the motive of the addition 
IS not clear They contain some interesting pictures, especially tliat 
of Agnivarna at the end, and their authenticity is not questioned, 
hut they present a somewhat colourless account of a series of un- 
known and shadowy kings. We shall never know whether Kali- 
dasa intended to bring the narrative down to his own times and 
connect his own royal patron with the dynasty of Raghu; but the 
poem comes to an end rather abiuptly in the form in which we 
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have it.“® It will be seen from this brief sketch that the theme is 
not one, but many; but even if the work has no real unity, its large 
variety of subjects is knit together by the powers of colour, form 
and music of a marvellous poetic imagination. Objects, scenes, 
characters, emotions, incidents, thoughts — all are transmuted and 
placed in an eternising frame and setting of poetry. 

The Megha-duta,^' loosely called a lyric or an elegy, is a 
much smaller monody of a little over a hundred stanzas'" in the 

36 The last voluptuous king Agnivama meets with a premature death, but he 
is not childless, one of the queens with a posthumous child is said to have succeed- 
ed The Puranas speak at least of twenty-seven kings who came after Agnivarn.i, 
and there is no reason why the poem should end here suddenly, but not naturally. 
(See S P Pandit, Preface, p 15 f . Hillcbrandt, Kaltdasa\, p. 42 f ) It has been 
urged tliat the poet’s object is to suggest a moral on the inglorious end of a glorious 
line by depicting the depth to which the descendants of the mighty 
Raghu sink in a debauched king like Agmvarna who cannot tear himself 
from the caresses of his women, and who, when his loyal subjects below want to 
have a sight of him puts out his bare feet through the window for them to wo'^ship’ 
Even admitting this as a not unnatural conclusion of die poem, the abrupt ending 
is still inexplicable 

37 The editions as well as translations m various languages arc numerous The 
earliest etlitions are those of H H Wilson, with metrical Eng trs , (u6 stanz.is) 
Calcutta 1813 (2nd ed 1843), of J Gildcmeister, Bunn 1841, of A F Stenzlcr, 
Breslau 1874 The chief editions with different commcntancs arc With Valla- 
bhadeva's comm, ed E Hultzsch, London 1911, with Malhnatha’s comm, ed 
K P Parab, NSP, 4th ed Bombay 1881, G R Nandargikar, Bombay, 1894, 

K B Pathak, Poona 1894 (and ed 1906, both with Eng trs), with Daksina- 
vartanadia's comm , ed T Ganapati Shastri, Tnvandnim 1919, with Puma- 
sarasvati’s comm , ed. Srivani-vilasa Press, Snrangam 1909, with comm of Mallinatha 
and Caritravardhana, ed Narayan Shastn Khiste, Chowkhamba Skt Scr, Benares 
1931. English trs by Col. Jacob, Poona 1870 There are some fifty commentaries 
niennoned by Aufrecht. 

38 The great popularity of the poem paid the penalty of interpolations, and 
the total number of stanzas vary in different versions, thus as preserved in Jinasena’s 
Parsvahhyudaya (latter part of the 8th century) 120, Vallabhadcva (loth century) iii, 
Daksinavartanatha (c 1200) no, Mallinatha (14th century) lai, Pumasarasvati 
110, Tibetan version 117, Panabokkc (Ceylonese version) 118 A concordance is 
given in Hultzsch, as well as a list of spurious stanzas — On text-cnticism, see introd. 
to eds of Stenzler, Pathak and Hultzsch, J Hertel’s review of Hultzsch's ed in 
CottiHg Celehrte Aneetgen, 191a, Macdonell m JRAS, 1913, p 176 f, Harichand, 
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stately and melodious Mandakranta metre; but it is no less charac- 
teristic of the vitality and versatility of Kalidasa’s poetic powers. 
'The theme is simple enough in describing the severance and yearn- 
ings of an ihiaginary Yaksa from his beloved through a curse; but 
the selection of the friendly cloud as the bearer of the Yaksa’s mes- 
sage from Ramagin to Alaka is a novel, and somewhat unreal, 
device, for which the almost demented condition of the sorrowful 
Yaksa IS offered as an apology by the poet himself. It is perhaps a 
highly poetical, but not an unnatural, personification, when one 
bears in mind the noble mass of Indian monsoon clouds, which seem 
almost instinct with life as they travel from the Southern tropical 
sky to the snows of the Himalayas, but the unreality of the poem 
does not end there. It has been urged that the temporary character 
of a very brief separation and the absolute certainty of reunion make 
the display of grief unmanly and its pathos unreal. Perhaps the 
Sense of irrevocable loss would have made the motif more effective; 
the trivial setting gives an appearance of sentimentality to the real 
sentiment of the poem. The device of a curse, again, in bringing 
about the separation — a motif which is repeated in another form in 
the A bhtjnana-sakuntala — is also criticised, for the breach here is 
caused not by psychological complications, so dear to modern times. 
But the predominantly fanciful character of Sanskrit poetry recog- 
nises not only this as a legitimate means, but even departure on a 
jouiney, — on business as we should say to-day; and even homesickness 
brings a flood of tears to the eyes of grown up men and women • It 
IS, however, not necessary to exaggerate the artistic insufficiency of the 

op cit , p 238 h Hermann Bcckh, Em Bcitrag zhv Textknuk von Kalidasas 
MeghadHu (Di&s), Berlin 1907 (chiefly on the Tibetan version) A Sinhalese para- 
phrase with Eng trs pubhshed by T B. Panabokke, Colombo 1883 

39 Bhamaha (1 4a) actually considers this to be a defect. The idea of sending 
message nuy have been suggested by the embassy of Hanumat m the Ramayana 
(cf St 104, Pathak’s cd ), or of the Swan ui the story of Nala in the Mahabhdrata. 
Cf also Kamavilapa Jataka (no 297), where a crow is sent as a messenger by a man 
in danger to his wife But the treatment is Kalidasa's own. 
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device; for, the attitude is different, but not the sense of sorrow. If 
we leave aside the setting, the poem gives a true and poignant 
picture of the sorrow of parted lovers, and in this lies its real pathos. 
It is true that the poem is invested with a highly imaginative atmos- 
phere; It speaks of a dreamland of fancy, its characters are semi- 
divine beings, and its imagery is accordingly adapted; but all this 
does not negate its very human and genuine expression of the erotic 
sentiment. Its vividness of touch has even led people to imagine 
that It gives a poetic form to the poet’s own personal experience, 
but of this one can never be sure. There is little of subjectivity in its 
finished artistic execution, and the lyric mood does not predominate, 
but the unmistakable warmth of its rich and earnest feeling, ex- 
pressed through the melody and dignity of its happily fitting metre, 
redeems the banality of the theme and makes the poem almost lyri- 
cal in Its effect. The feeling, however, is not isolated, but blended 
picturesquely with a great deal of descriptive matter. Its intensity 
of recollective tenderness is set in the midst of the Indian rainy 
season, than which, as Rabindranath rightly remarks, nothing is 
more appropriate for an atmosphere of loneliness and longing, it is 
placed also in the midst of splendid natural scenery which enhances 
Its poignant appeal. The description of external nature in the first 
half of the poem is heightened throughout by an intimate associa- 
tion with human feeling, while the picture of the lover’s sorrowing 
heart in the second half is skilfully framed in the surrounding beauty 
of nature. A large number of attempts^" were made in later times 
to imitate the poem, but the Megha-dHta still remains unsurpassed 
as a masterpiece of its kind, and its chief value lies in its pure poetry, 
not in Its description, matter or setting. 

Kalidasa’s deep-rooted fame as a poet somewhat obscures his 
merit as a dramatist, but prodigal of gifts nature had been to him. 


40 See Chintaharan Chakravarti, on the Duta-kavyat, IHQ , ui, pp 272'97 
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and his achievement in the drama is no less striking. In the judg- 
ment of many, his Abhtjnana-sakuntala remains his greatest work; at 
the very least, it is considered to be the full blown flower of his 
genius. Whatever value the judgment may possess, it implies that 
in this work we have a unique alliance of his poetic and dramatic 
gifts, which are indeed not contradictory but complementary; and 
this fact should be recognised m passing from his poems to his 
plays. His poems give some evidence of skilful handling of drama- 
tic moments and situations, but his poetic gifts invest his dramas 
with an imaginative quality which prevents them from being mere 
practical productions of stage-craft. It is not implied that his 
dramas do not possess the requisite qualities of a stage-play, for his 
$akuntala has been often successfully staged, but this is not the 
only, much less the chief, point of view from which his dramatic 
works are to be judged. Plays often fail, not for want of dramatit 
power or stage-qualities, but for want of poetry, they are often too 
prosaic. It IS very seldom that both the dramatic and poetic quali- 
ties are united in the same author. As a dramatist Kalidasa succeeds, 
mainly by his poetiC power, in two respects : he is a master of poetic 
emotion which he can skilfully harmonise with character and action, 
and he has the poetic sense of balance and restraint which a dramatist 
must show if he would win success. 

It IS significant that in the choice of theme, character and 
situation, Kalidasa follows the essentially poetic bent of his genius. 
Love in Its different aspects and situations is the dominant theme 
of all hi's three plays, — carefree love in the setting of a courtly in- 
trigue, impetuous love as a romantic and undisciplined passion lead- 
ing to madness, and youthful love at first heedless but gradually 
purified by suffering. In the lyrical and narrative poem the pas- 
sionate feeling is often an end in itself, elegant but isolated; in the 
drama, there is a progressive deepening of the emotional experience 
as a factor of larger life. It therefore affords the poet, as a dramatist. 
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an opportunity of depicting its subtle moods and fancits in varied 
circumstances, its infinite range and intensity in closeness to com- 
mon realities. His mastery of humour and pathos, his wisdom and 
humanity, come into play; and his great love of life and sense of 
tears in moral things inform his pictures with all the warmth and 
colour of a vivid poetic imagination. 

The Malavtkagmmttra*^ is often taken to be one of Kalidasa’s 
)»outhful productions, but there is no adequate reason for thinking 
that It is his first dramatic work. The modesty shown in the 
Prologue^^ repeats itself in those of his other two dramas, and the 
immaturity which critics have seen in it is more a question of 
personal opinion than a real fact, for it resolves itself into a differ- 
ence of form and theme, rather than any real deficiency of power. 
The MaUvtka ° is not a love-drama of the type of the Svapna-vasava- 
datta, to which it has a superficial resemblance, but which possesses 
a far more serious interest. It is a light-hearted comedy of court- 
life in five acts, in which love is a pretty game, and in which the 
hero need not be of heroic proportion, nor the heroine anything but 

41 Ed F Bollcn'cn, Leipzig 1879, ed with comm of Katayavema (c 1400 AD) 
by S P Pandit, Bombay Sansk Ser , 2nd ed 1889, and by K P Parab, NSP, Bombay 
1915 Trs into English by C H Tawney, Calcutta 1875 and London 1891, into 
German by Weber, Berlin 1856, into French by V Henry, Pans 1889 On Text- 
criticism see C Cappeller, ObservaUones ad Kaltdasae Malavtkagmmitra (Diss ), 
Rcgimonti 1868, F Haag, Znr Textknuk $tnd Erklamng von Kalidasas Malavt- 
kagntmitra, Fiauenfeld 1872, Bollenscn in ZDMG. xiii, 1859, p 480 f, Weber in 
ibid, XIV, i860, p 261 f, Jackson in I AOS, xx, p 343 f (Time-analysis) For fuller 
bibliography sec Sten Konow, Indische Drama, Berlin and Leipzig 1920, p. 63 

42 If the work is called nava, with a reference to far-famed predecessors, the 
same word is used to designate his Abhijnanasakuntala, which also modestly seeks 
the satisfaction of the learned as a final test, and his Vikramorvasiya is spoken of in 
the same way m the Prologue as apiirva, with reference to former poets (pUrva kavi). 
In a sense all plays are nava and apiirva, and no valid inference is possible from such 
desenpuons. 

43 Wilson’s unfounded doubt about the authorship of the play led to its com- 
parative neglect, but Weber and S P Pandit effectively set the doubts at rest Foi 
a warm eulogy, see V Heniy, Les Lttteratures de I'lndf, p 305 f. 
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a charming and attracrive maiden. The pity of the situation, no 
doubt, arises from the fact that the game of sentimental philandering 
is often played at the expense of others wHo are not in it, but that 
is only an inevitable incident of the game- The motif of the progress 
of a courtly love-intrigue through hindrances to royal desire for a 
lowly maiden and its denouement in the ultimate discovery of her 
status as a princess was perhaps not as banal in Kalidasa’s time'*'* as 
we are wont to think, but the real question is how the theme is 
handled. Neither Agnimitra nor Malavika may appear impressive, 
but they are appropriate to the atmosphere. The former is a care- 
free and courteous gentleman, on whom the burden of kingly res- 
ponsibility sits but lightly, who is no longer young but no less ardent, 
who IS an ideal Daksina Nayaka possessing a great capacity for 
falling in and out of love; while the latter is a faintly drawn ingenue 
with nothing but good looks and willingness to be loved by the in- 
corrigible king-lover. The Vidusaka is a more lively character, who 
takes a greater part in the development of the plot in this play than 
in the other dramas of Kalidasa. The interest of tHe theme is en- 
hanced by the complications of the passionate impetuosity and 
jealousy of the young discarded queen Iravati, which is finely shown 
off against the pathetic dignity and magnanimity of the elderly 
chief queen Dharini. Perhaps the tone and tenor of tKe play did 
not permit a more serious development of this aspect of the plot, 
but It should not be regarded as a deficiency. The characterisation 
is sharp and clear, and the expression polished, elegant and even 
dainty. The wit and elaborate compliments, the toying and trifling 
with the tender passion, the sentimentalities and absence of deep 
feeling are in perfect keeping with the outlook of the gay circle, 


44 The source of the story is not known, but it is clear that Kalidasa owes 
nothing to the Puranic stories As st 2 shows, accounts of Agnimitra were probably 
current and available to the poet 
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which is not used to any profounder view of life/* One need not 
wonder, therefore, that while war is m progress in the kingdom, 
the royal household is astir with the amorous escapades of the some- 
what elderly but youthfully inclmed king. Gallantry is undoubted- 
ly the keynote of the play, and its joys and sorrows should not be 
reckoned at a higher level. Judged by its own standard, there is 
nothing immature, clumsy or turgid m the drama. If Kalidasa did 
not actually originate the type, he must have so stamped it with the 
impress of his genius that it was, as the dramas of Harsa and Raja- 
sekhata show, adopted as one of the appealing modes of dramatic 
expression and became banalised in course of time. 

In the Vtkramorvasiya,'^'^ on the other hand, there is a decided 
weakness in general treatment. The romantic story of the love of 
the mortal king Pururavas and the divine nymph Urvasi., is old, the 
earliest version occurring in the Rgveda (x. 95), but the passion and 
pathos, as well as the logically tragic ending, of the ancient legend"^ 

45 K R Piiharoti m Journal of the Annamalat Unto . ii, no 2, p 193 f, is 
inclined to take the play as a veiled satire on some royal family of the time, if not 
on tlie historical Agnimitra him'elf, and would think that the weakness of the 
opening scent is deliberate 

46 Ed R Lent, witli Latin notes etc , Berlin 1833, ed F Bollcnscn, St Peters- 
berg 1846, ed Monier Williams, Hertford 1849, ed S P Pandit and B R. Arte, 
with extracts from comm of Katnyavcma and Ranganatha, Bom Skt Ser , 3rd ed 
1901, ist ed 1879, ed K P Parab and M R Tclang, NSP, with comm of Rahga- 
natha, Bombay 1914 (4th ed ), ed Carudev Shastri, with comm of Katayavema, 
Lahore 1929 Trs into English by E B Cowell, Hertford 1851, into German by L. 
Fiitze, Leipzig 1880, into French by P E Foucaux, Pans i86i and 1879 The recen- 
sion according to Dravidian manuscripts is edited by Pischel in Monatsber d Kgl 
preuss Akad zu Berlin, 1875, p 409 f For fuller Bibliograpy see Sten Konow, 
op at , p 6g-66 

47 Kalidasa’s source, again, is uncertain The story is retold with the missing 
details in the Satapatha Brahmana, but the Puranic accounts entirely modify it, not 
to Its advantage. The Visnu-purana preserves some of its old rough features, but in 
the Katha-sarit-sagara and in the Matsya-purana we find it in a much altered form of 
a folk-tale The latter version closely resembles the one which Kalidasa follows, but 
It IS not clear If the Matsya-purana\ version itself, like the Padma-purana version of 
the ^kuntala-legend, is modelled bn Kalidasa’s treatment of the story 
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is changed into an unconvincing story in five acts of scmi-courtly 
life, with a weak denouement of domestic union and felicity, brought 
about by the intervention of a magic stone and the grace of Indra. 
The fierce-souled spouse, la belle dame sans merct of' the Rgveda, is 
transformed into a passionate but selfish woman, an elevated type 
of the heavenly courtesan, and later on, into a happy and obedient 
wife. The modifying hand of folk-tale and comedy of courtly life 
is obvious, and some strange incidents and situations, like the first 
scene located m the air, are introduced, but accepting Kalidasa’s story 
as It IS, there is no deficiency in characterisation and expression. If 
the figures are strange and romantic, they are still transcripts from 
universal nature. Even when the type does not appeal, the character 
lives. The brave and chivalrous Pururavas is sentimental, but, as 
his madness shows, he is not the mere trifler of a princely amourist 
like Agnimitra; while jealous queen Ausmari is not a repetition of 
Iravad or Dharini. Although in the fifth act, the opportunity is 
missed of a tragic conflict of emotion between the joy of Pururavas 
m finding his son and his sorrow at the loss of Urvasi resulting from 
the very sight of the child, there is yet a skilful delineation of Kali- 
dasa’s favourite motif of the recognition of the unknown son and 
the psychological climax of presenting the offspring as the crown of 
wedded love. There are features also in the drama which are ex- 
ceptional in the whole range of Sanskrit literature, and make it 
rise above the decorum of courtly environment. The fourth act on 
the madness of Pururavas is unique in this sense. The scene is 
hardly dramatic and has no action, but it reaches an almost lyric 
height in depicting the tumultuous ardour of undisciplined passion. 
It IS a fantasy in soliloquy, in which the demented royal lover, as he 
wanders through the woods in search of his beloved, demands tidings 
of his fugitive love from the peacock, the cuckoo, the flamingo, the 
bee, the elephant, the boar and the antelope; he deems the cloud 
with Its rainbow to be a demon who has borne his beauteous bnde 
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away; he searches the yielding soil, softened by showers, which may 
perchance, if she had passed chat way, have retained the delitate 
impression of her gait, and may show some vestige of the red tinc- 
ture of her dyed feet. The whole scene is melodramatically con- 
ceived; and if the Prakrit verses are ^nuine,'‘“ they are apparently 
meant to be sung behind the scenes. The stanzas are charged with 
exuberance of emotion and play of fancy, but we have nothing else, 
which appeals in the drama, but this isolation of individual pass.On. 
The inevitable tragedy of such a love is obvious, and it is a pity that 
the play is continued even after the natural tragic climax is reached, 
even at the cost of lowering the heroine from her divine estate and 
making Indra break his word I 

That the A bhtjnana-sakuntala*'* is, in every respect, the most 
finished of Kalidasa’s dramatic compositions is indicated by the almost 
universal feeling of genuine admiration which it has always evoked. 

48 The authenticity of the Prakrit verses has been doubted, chiefly on the 
ground that the Apabhramsa of the type found in them is suspicious in a drama of 
such early date, and that they arc not found in the South Indian recension of the 
text The Northern recension calls the drama a Trotaka, apparently for the song- 
clcmcnt in these verses, but according to the South Indian recension, it conforms 
generally to the essentials of a Nataka 

49 The earliest edition (Bengal Recension) is that by L Chezy, Paris 1830 
The drama exists in four recensions (i) Deviinagari, ed O Bohtlingk, Bonn 1842, 
but with better materials, cd Monicr Williams, 2nd ed Oxford 1876, with comm of 
Raghavabhatta, ed N B Godbole and K P Parab, NSP, Bombay 1883, 1922, (11) 
Bengali, cd R Pischcl, Kiel 1877, and ed Harvard Orient Set, revised by C 
Cappcller, Cambndge, Mss 1922, (111) Kasmiri, ed K. Burkbard, Wicii 1884, (iv) 
South Indian, no crioca) edition, but pnnced with comm of Abhirama, Sri-vani- 
vilasa Press, Snrangam (no date), etc Attempts to reconstruct the text, by C 
Cappcller (Kurzerc Textform), Leipzig 1909 and by P N Patankar (called Purer 
Devanagari Text), Poona 1902. But no cnncal edition utilising all the recensions 
has yet been undertaken The earliest English trs is by Wdliam Jones, London 
1790, but fs have been numerous in various languages On Text-cnacism, see 
Pischei, De KlUtdasae (^akuntalt recenstoftxbHs (Diss), Breslau 1872 and Die Rezen- 
sionen der Cakuntda, Breslau 1875, Hanchand Shastn, op cir , p 243 f , A Weber, 
Die Rezensionen der Sakuntati in Ind Studten, xiv, pp 35-69, 161-311 For fuller 
Bibliography, sec Sten Konow, of at, 68-70, and M Schuyler m JAOS, xxii, 
p. 237 f 
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The old legend of 5akuntala, incorporated in the Adiparvan of the 
Mahabhamta, or perhaps some version of it,“" must have suggested 
the plot of this drama; but the difference between the rough and 
s mple epic narrative and Kalidasa’s refined and delicate treatment of 
It at once reveals his distinctive dramatic genius. The shrewd, 
straightforward and taunting girl of the epic is transformed into the 
shy, dignified and pathetic hcrione, while the selfish conduct of her 
practical lover in the Epic who refuses to recognize her out 
of pobey, IS replaced by an irreprehensible forgetfulness which 
obscures his love. A dramatic motive is thereby supplied, and the 
prosaic incidents and characters of the original legend are plastically 
remodelled into frames and shapes of beauty. Here we see, in its 
best effect, Kalidasa’s method of unfolding of a character, as a flower 
unfolds Its petals in rain and sunshine; there is no melodrama, no 
lame denouement, to mar the smooth, measured and dignified pro- 
gress of the play; there is temperance in the depth of passion, and 
perspicuity and inevitableness in action and expression, but, above 
all this, the drama surpasses by its essential poetic quality of style 
and treatment. 

Some criticism, however, has been levelled against the artificial 
device of the curse and the ring,"’' which brings in an element of 
chance and incalculable happening in the development of the plot. 


50 The Padma-furana version is perhaps a recast of Kalidasa’s story, and there 
If no reason «' think (Wintcrnitz, GIL, 111, p 215) that Kalidasa derived his material 
from the Purina, or from some earlier version of it Haradatta Sarma, Kaltdasa 
and Padma-purana, Calcutta 1925, follows Winternitz 

51 Criticised severely by H Oldenberg in Die Lit d alien Indien, Stuttgart 
and Berlin 1903, p 261 — ^Thc curse of Candabhirgava and the magic ring in the 
Avtmaraka, which have a different purpose, have only a superficial similarity, and 
could not have been Kalidasa's souicc of the idea. On the curse of a 'age as a 
motif in story and drama, sec L H Gray in WZKM, 1904, pp 53-54 The ring- 
motif IS absent in the Mahabharata, but P E Pavolini (GSAI, xix, 1906, p 376, 
XX, 1907, p 297) finds a parallel in Jataka no 7 It is perhaps an old Indian 
story-motif 
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It should be recognised, however, that the psychological evolution 
of action is, more or less, a creation of the modern drama. The idea 
of destiny or divinity shaping our ends, unknown to ourselves, is not 
a peculiarly Indian trait, but is found in ancient drama in general; 
and the trend has been from ancient objectivity to modern subjecti- 
vity.’® Apart from judging a method by a standard to which it does 
not profess to conform, it cannot also be argued that there is an 
inherent inferiority in an external device, as compared with the com- 
plication created by the inner impetus, to which we are in the present 
day more accustomed, perhaps too superstitiously. It is not really 
a question of comparative excellence, but of the artistic use which 
is made of a particular device It is true that in Kalidasa’s A bhtjnana- 
sakuntala, the diamatic motive comes from without, but it is 
effectively utilised, and the drama which is enacted within and leads 
to a crisis is not thereby overlooked. The lovers are betrayed also 
by what is within, by the very rashness of youthful love which reaps 
as It sows; and the entire responsibility in this drama is not laid on 
the external agency. Granting the belief of the time, there is 
nothing unreal or unnatural; it is fortuitous but not unmotived. 
We have here not merely a tragedy of blameless hero and heroine; 
for a folly, or a mere girlish fault, or even one’s very virtues, may 
bring misfortune. The unriddled ways of life need not always be 
as logical or comprehensible as one may desire, but there is nothing 
illogical or incomprehensible if only Svadhikara-pramada, here as 
elsewhere, leads to distress, and the nexus between act and fate is 

52 C E Vaughan, Types of Tragic Drama, London 1908, p 8 f On the idea 
of Destiny in ancient and modern drama, see W Macneillc Dixon, Tragedy. 
London 1924, pp 35-46 The device of the Ghost as the spirit of revenge in Eun- 
pidcs’ Hecuba and Seneca’s Thyestes is also cxttnial, although it was refined in the 
Elizabethan drama, especially in Shakespeare. The supernatural machinery in both 
Hamlet and Macbeth may be conceived as hallucmanon projected by the active 
minds in question, but it has still an undoubted influence on the development of 
the plot of the respective plays, which can be regarded a's dramas of a man at odds 
with fate. 
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not wholly disregarded. If the conflict, again, between the heart’s 
desire and the world’s impediment can be a sufficient dramatic motive, 
It IS not of very great poetic consequence whether the impediment 
assumes the form of a tragic curse, unknown to the persons affected, 
and plays the role of invisible but benevolent destiny in shaping the 
course of action. It is true we cannot excuse ourselves by arraigning 
Fate, Chance or Destiny, the tragic interest must assuredly be built 
on the foundation of human responsibility; but at the same time a 
human plot need not always be robbed of its mystery, and simplified 
to a mere circumstantial unfolding of cause and effect, all in nostra 
fotestate. Fate or Ourselves, in the abstract, is a difficult question; 
but, as in life so in the drama, we need not reject the one for the 
other as the moulder of human action. 

Much less convincing, and perhaps more misconceived, is the 
criticism that Kalidasa evinces no interest in the great problems of 
human life. As, on the one hand, it would be a misdirected effort 
to find nothing but art for art’s sake in Kalidasa’s work, so, on the 
other. It would be a singularly unimaginative attempt to seek a 
problem m a work of art and turn the poet into a philosopher. It is, 
however, difficult to reconcile the view mentioned above with the 
well known eulogy of no less an artist than Goethe, who speaks of 
finding in Kalid^a’s masterpi'ece “the young year’s blossom and the 
fruit of Its decline,” and “the earth and heaven combined in one 
name.” In spite of its obvious poetical exaggeration, this meta- 
phorical but eloquent praise is not empty, but sums up with unerring 
insight the deeper issues of the drama, which is bound to be lost 
sight of by one who looks to it merely for a message or philosophy 
of life. 

The Abhtjnana-sakuntala, unlike most Sanskrit plays, is not 
based on the mere banality of a court-mtngue but has a much more 
serious interest in depicting the baptism of youthful love by silent 
suffering. Contrasted with Kalidasa’s own Malavtkagnirrittra and 
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Vtkramorvasiya, the sotiow of the hero and heroine in this drama is 
far more human, far more genuine; and love is no longer a light-heart- 
ed passion m an elegant surrounding, or an explosive emotion ending 
in madness, but a deep and steadfast enthusiasm, or rather a progres- 
sive emotional experience which results in an abiding spiritual 
feeling. The drama opens with a description of the vernal season, 
made for enjoyment (ufabboga-ksamay, and even in the hermitage 
where thoughts of love are out of place, the season extends its 
witchery and makes the minds of the young hero and heroine turn 
lightly to such forbidden thoughts. At the outset we find Sakun- 
tala, an adopted chi'ld of nature, in the daily occupation of tending 
the friendly trees and creepers and watching them grow and bloom, 
herself a youthful blossom, her mind delicately attuned to the sights 
and sounds in the midst of which she had grown up since she had 
been deserted by her amanust mother. On this scene appears the 
more sophisticated royal hero, full of the pride of youth and power 
but with a noble presence which inspires love and confidence, poss- 
essed of scrupulous regard for rectitude but withal susceptible to rash 
youthful impulses, considerate of others and alive to the dignity and 
responsibility of his high station but accustomed to every fulfilment 
of his wishes and extremely self-confident in the promptings 
of his own heart. He is egoistic enough to believe that everything 
he wishes must be right because he wishes it, and everything does 
happen as he wishes it. In his impetuous desire to gam what he 
wants, he does not even think it necessat}' to wait for the return of 
Kanva. It is easy for him to carry the young gri off her feet; for 
though brought up in the peaceful seclusion and stern discipline of 
a hermitage, she is yet possessed of a natural inward longing for 
the love and happiness which are due to her youth and beauty. 
Though fostered by a sage and herself tl^ daughter of an ascetic, 
she is yet the dau^ter of a nymph whose intoxicating beauty had 
acdueved a conquest over the austere and terrible Visvamitra. 


>5 
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This beauty and this power she had inherited from her mother, 
as well as an inborn amiableness and desire for love; is she 

not going to make her own conquest over this great king?. 

For such youthful lovers’ love can never think of the morrow, 

it can only think of the moment. All was easy at first; the 

secret union to which they committed themselves obtains the rati- 
fication of the foster-father. But soon she realises the pity of taking 
love as an end in itself, of making the moment stand for eternity. 
The suffering comes as swiftly and unexpectedly as the happiness 
was headlong and heedless. 

To these thoughtless lovers the curse of Durvasas comes to play 
the part of a stern but beneficent providence. ^With high hopes and 
unaware of the impending catastrophe, she leaves for the house of 
her king-lover, tenderly taking farewell from her sylvan friends, who 
seem to be filled with an unconscious anxiety for her; but very soon 
she finds hereself standing utterly humiliated in the eyes of the 
world. Her grief, remorse and self-pity are aggravated by the accu- 
sation of unseemly haste and secrecy from Gautami, as well as by 
the sterner rebuke of 5arngarava; “Thus does one’s heedlessness lead 
to disaster!’’ But the unkmdest cut comes from her lover himself 
who insultingly refers to instincts of feminine shrewdness, and com- 
pares her, without knowing, to the turbid swelling flood which 
drags others also in its fall. Irony in drama or in life can go no 
further. But the daughter of a nymph as she was, she had also the 
spirit of her fierce and austere father, and ultimately emerges 
triumphant from the ordeal of sorrow. She soon realises that she has 
lost all in her gambling for happiness, and a wordy warfare is use- 
less. She could not keep her lover by her youth and beauty alone. 
She bows to the inevitable; and chastened and transformed by 
patient suffering, she wins back in the end her husband and her 
happiness. But the king is as yet oblivious of wHat is in store for 
him. Still arrogant, ironical and self-confident, he wonders who the 
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veiled lady might be; her beauty draws him as irresistibly as it once 
did, and yet his sense of rectitude forbids any improper thought. 
But his punishment comes in due course; for he was the greater 
culprit who had dragged the unsophisticated girl from her sylvan 
surroundings and left her unwittmgly in the mire. When the ring 
of recognition is recovered, he realises the gravity of his act. Her 
resigned and reproachful form now haunts him and gives him no 
peace in the midst of his royal duties; and his utter helplessness in 
rendering any reparation makes his grief more intense and poignant. 
The scene now changes from earth to heaven, from the hermitage 
of Kanva and the court of the king to the penance-grove of Marica; 
and the love that was of the earth changes to love that is spiritual 
and divine. The strangely estranged lovers are again brought together 
equally strangely, but not until they have passed through the trial 
of sorrow and become ready for a perfect reunion of hearts. There 
Is no explanation, no apology, no recrimination, nor any demand 
for reparation. 5akuntala has now learnt in silence the lessons of 
suffering, and with hi's former self-complacency and impetuous 
desires left behind, the king comes, chastened and subdued, a sadder 
and wiser man. The young year’s blossom now ripens into the 
mellow fruit of autumnal maturity. 

Judged absolutely, without reference to an historical standard, 
Kalidasa’s plays impress us by their admirable combination of drama- 
tic and poetic qualities, but it is in pure poetry that he surpasses 
even in his dramatic works. It should be admitted that he has the 
powers of a great dramatist; he can merge his individuality in the 
character he represents; he can paint distinct individuals, and not 
personified abstractions, with consistent reality and profound insight 
into human nature, all hi's romantic situations may not be justified, 
but he IS always at the height of a situation; within certain limits, he 
has constructive ability of a high order and the action is perspicuous, 
naturally developed and adequately motived; he makes a skilful use 
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of natural phenomenon in sjnnpathy with tHc prevailing tone of a 
scene, he gives, by his easy and unaffected manner, the impression 
of grace, which comes from strength revealed without unnecessary 
display or expenditure of energy; he never tears a passion to tatters 
or oversteps the modesty of nature in producing a pathetic effect, 
he does not neglect the incident in favour of dialogue or dainty 
stanzas; all this and more may be freely acknowledged. But the real 
appeal of his dramas lies in the appeal of their poetry more than iti 
their purely dramatic quality. His gentle pathos and humour. His 
romantic imagination and his fine poetic feeling are more marked 
characteristics of his dramas than mere ingenuity of plot, liveliness 
of incident and minute portraiture of men and manners. They save 
him from the prosaic crudeness of tHe realist, as well as from an 
oppressive and unnatural display of technical skill. The elegant 
compliment of the author of the Prasanna-raghava that Kalidasa is 
the ‘grace of poetry’ emphasises the point; but poetry is not too 
seductive for him. He is a master of sentiment, but not a senti- 
mentalist, who sacrifices the realities of life and character; he is 
romantic, but his romance is not divorced from common nature and 
common sense. He writes real dramas and not a series of elegant 
poetical passages; the poetic fancy and love of style do not strangle 
the truth and vividness of his presentation; he is also not in any sense 
the exponent of the opera, or the lyrical drama, or the dramatic poem. 
He IS rather the creator of the poetical drama in Sanskrit. But the 
difficult standard which he set could not be developed except in an 
extreme form by his less gifted successors 

In making a general estimate of Kalidasa’s achievement as a poet, 
one feels the difficulty of avoiding superlatives; but the superlatives 
in this case are amply justified. Kalidasa’s reputation has always 
been great; and this is perhaps the only case where both Eastern 
and Western cntics, applying not exactly analogous standards arc 
in general agreement. That he is the greatest of Sanskrit poets is 
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a comnranplace of literary criticism, but if Sansknc litersuure can 
claim to rank as one of the great hteratuies of the world, Kalidasa’s 
hi^ place in the galaxy of world-poets must be acknowledged. It 
is not necessary to ptwe it by quoting the concurring eulogiums 
Goethe and Anandavardhana; but the agreement shows that 
Kalidasa has the gift of a great poet, and like all great poetic gift, it 
IS of universal appeal. 

This high praise does not mean that Kalidasa’s poetic art and 
style have never been questioned or are beyond criticism. Leaving 
aside Western critics, whose appreciation of an alien art and ex- 
pression must necessarily be limited, we find the Sanskrit rhetori- 
cians, in spite of their great admiration, are not spanng in their 
criticism, and, like Ben Jonson who wanted to blot out a thousand 
lines in Shakespeare, they would give us a fairly long list of “faults” 
which mar the excellence of Kalidasa’s otherwise perfect work. We 
are not concerned here with the details of the alleged defects, but 
they happily demonstrate that Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, is not 
faultily faultless. That his rhetoric is of the best kind is shown by 
the hundreds of passages approved by the rhetoricians themselves; 
but that they sometimes disapprove his not conforming rigidly to 
their laws is also significant. If his obedience is successful, his dis- 
obedience is often no less successful in giving him freedom of idea 
and expression and saving him from much that is wooden and merely 
conventional. 

Even I'n the imposing gallery of Sanskrit poets, who are always 
lemarkable for technical skill, K^idasa has an astonishing display of 
the poetic art; but he never lends himself to an over-development 
of the technical to the detriment of the artistic. The legend which 
makes Kalidasa an inspired idiot and implies a minimum of artistic 
consciousness and design is perhaps as misleading as the counter- 
error of too great insistence upon the consciousness and elaboration 
of His art. There I's little doubt that he shared the learning of his 
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time, but he wears his learning lightly like a flower; while the decep- 
tive clarity and simplicity of his work conceal the amount of culti- 
vation and polish whith goes into its making. It is not spontaneous 
creation; but while lesser poets lack the art to conceal art, he has the 
gift of passion, imagination, music and colouring to give an effective 
appearance of spontaneity and inevitability. He belongs to a tra- 
dition which insists upon literature being a learned pursuit, but he 
IS one of the great and limpid writers who can be approached with 
the minimum of critical apparatus and commentatonal lucubrations. 

This marvellous result is possible because Kalidasa’s works 
reveal a rare balance of mind, which harmonises the artistic sense 
with the poetic, and results m the practice of singular moderation. 
No other Sanskrit poet can approach him in the command of that 
mysterious instrument, the measured word. Kalidasa has a rich 
and sustained elevation of diction, but it is never overwrought and 
very rarely rhetorical in the bad sense. Gjnceits and play upon words 
are to be found in him, as in Shakespeare, but there are no irritating 
and interminable puns; no search after strained expressions, harsh 
inversions or involved constructions; no love for jewels five words 
long; no torturing of words or making them too laboured for the 
ideas. Even Kalidasa’s love of similitude,®’ for which he has been 
so highly praised, never makes him employ it as a mere verbal trick, 
but It is made a natural concomitant of the emotional content for 
suggesting more than what is expressed. On the other hand, his 
ideas, emotions and fancies never run not or ride rough-shod over 
the limits of words, withm which they are compressed with taste- 
ful economy and pointedness of phrasing. The result is a fine adjust- 
ment of sound and sense, a judicious harmony of word and idea, 
to a point not often reached by other Sanskrit poets. This is seen 

53 A study of Kalidasa’s Upama has been made by P K Code in Proc of the 
First Orient^ Conf , Poona 1922, pp 205-26 On Kahd^’s relation to Alamkara- 
sastra in general, see Hillcbrandt, KSlidasa, p 107 f. 
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not only in the extraordinaiy vividness and precision of his present- 
ment of images and ideas, but also in the modulation of letter, syl- 
lable, word, line and stanza to produce a running accompaniment 
at once to the images and ideas. The felicity of expression, its clarity 
and ease, which have been recc^nised in K^idasa as the best instance 
of the Prasada Guna, come from this careful choice of a nch store of 
words, both simple and compound, which are not only delicately 
attuned but also made alive with the haunting suggestion of poetry. 
If It IS simplicity. It IS simplicity made more elegant than ornateness 
itself by sheer genius for proportion and vividity. There are hundreds 
of words, phrases and lines in Kalidasa, echoing passages and veri- 
table gems of expressions, giving us an infinity of fresh and felt 
observations, which fasten themselves on the memory, such is the 
distinctness of his vision and the elaborate, but not laboured, accuracy 
of his touch. If the gift of phrasing is one of the tests of a great 
writer, Kalidasa possesses this happy gift; but it is also combined 
with the still more rare gift, seen in perfection in great poets, of 
putting multum in farvo and of opening up unending vistas of 
thought by the magic power of a single line or phrase. 

Kalidasa is indeed careful of form, but he is not careless of 
matter. Like later Sanskrit poets he does not make his narrative a 
mere peg on which he can luxuriously hang his learning and skill. 
Whatever may be said about his choice of themes, he is seldom un- 
equal to them. The wide exploration of subjects, legendary, mythi- 
cal, emotional and even fanatastic, and his grasp over their realities 
are seen in the way in which he handles his huge and diverse mate- 
rial in the Raghu-vamsa, creates a human story out of a divine myth 
in his Kumara-sambhava, and depicts the passionate love of hapless 
lovers in an environment of poetical fancy in his Meghaduta and 
his dramas. He may not always be at the height of his power 
through the entire length of a work, but he is always at the height 
of a particular situation. His sources are not exactly known, but it 
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Is clear that bis subjects serve him for the stnfF out of which he 
creates; and Kalidasa has perhaps borrowed nothing from his sup 
posed originals that makes hun Kalidasa. He is not so much the 
teller of a story as the maker of it, and his unerring taste and restraint 
accomplish this making by not allowing either the form or the con- 
tent to overwhelm or exceed each other. 

The same sense of balance is also shown by the skilful ad;usc- 
ment of a mobile and sensitive prosody to the diction and theme of 
the poems. The total number of different metres which Kadidasa 
employs is only about twenty. With the exception of Manda- 
kranti of his short poem, they are either $loka/** or a few moric 
metres like Vaitaliya, Aupacchandasika or Puspitagra, but the general 
bulk consists normally of the relatively short lyncal measures of 
the Trittubh-Jagati family, or metres akin to it. In the drama there 
is greater metrical variety suited to the different situations and emo- 
twns. In the bigger poems the short lyrical measures are perhaps 
meant for facility of continued narration; the simplicity and swing 
of the stanzas make hts narrative flow in a clear and attractive 
stream; but even in the leisurely descriptive and reflectively serious 
passages, they never cramp the thought, feeling or imagination of 
the poet. The stately and long-drawn-out musit of the Manda- 
kranta, on the other hand, very well suits the picturesque and melan- 
choly recollections of love in his MieghadHta. It is, however, clear 
that Kalidasa is equally at home in both short and long measures, 
and though a {^rt of canto ix of the Ragbnrvamsa is meant deli- 
berately to display the poet’s skdl in varied metres, the variation is 
not unpkastng. But, normally, it is not a question of mere metrical 

54 It IS remaHcablc that die Sloka is used not only for the condensation of the 
Biisflyaiu sooty m Ragbu'’ mi, but also for the Stotra of demes bodi in R/ighm" x 
and Kumira" ii, as well as for the narration of Raghu’s Digvijaya. For repetition of 
the same metre for similar theme, cf Upajad in desctibmg marriage in Raghu’ x 
and Kitmaiyi" vh, Rathoddhata m depictmg amorous pastimes m Raghn" xix and 
Ktumr*" viut Viyogini m Aja-vilapa and Rao-vilapa, etc 
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skill, but of the developed and delicate sense of rhythmic forms and 
the fine subtelty of musical accompaniment to the power of vivid 
and elegant presentation. 

With the same sense of equipoise Kalidasa’s imagination holds 
in perfect fusion the two elements of natural beauty and human 
feeling. His nature^pictures grow out of the situations, and his 
situations merge into the nature-pictures. This is palpable not only 
in his Mfigha-diita, but practically throughout his other two poems 
and his dramas. The pathos of the destruction of Kama is staged 
in the life and loveliness of spring, Rama’s tender recollection of past 
joys and sorrows is intimately associated with the hills, rivers and 
trees of Dandaka; the pretty amourette of Agnimitra, the madness 
of Pururavas, or the woodland wooing of Dusyanta is set in the 
midst of the sights and sounds of nature. A countless number of 
Kalidasa’s beautiful similes and metaphors are drawn from his loving 
observation of natural phenomena. The depth and range of his ex- 
perience and insight into human life is indeed great, but the human 
emotion Is seldom isolated from the beauty of nature surrounding 
It. Kalidasa’s warm humanism and fine poetic sensibility roman- 
ticise the natural, as well as the mythological, world, and they 
supply to his poetry the grace and picturesquencss of background 
and scenic variety. 

It will be seen that the sense of universality in Kalidasa’s work 
springs not merely from its humanity and range of interests, but also 
from the fact that it reveals him as a great master of poetic thought, 
who IS at the same time a master of poetic style. Diction, imagery, 
verbal music, suggestion, — all the elements of poetry arc present in 
an intense degree and m many forms and combinations novel and 
charming; but all exhibit a marvellous fusion of the artistic cons- 
ciousness with poetic imagination and feeling. Kalidasa’s poetic 
power, which scorns anything below the highest, is indeed not 
narrow in its possibilities of application but its amplitude and 
*6 
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exuberance ace' always held in* restcaint by his sense ef art> whiefti 
however, doey noc act as an incubus, butf as a- chastencr. His work, 
therefore, is never hampered or hurried; there is no perpetual series 
of ups and downs in- it, no great interval between his best and his 
worst; it maintains a level' of excellence and' a stamp of distinction' 
throughout. All ruggedness and' angulacicy are delicately smooth^' 
cd away; and the even roundness of his fullK)rbed poetry appeals 
by a haunting suggestion of serene beauty, resulting from a subtle 
merging of thought and feeling in sound’ and visual effect. 

But from this springs as much the strength as the weakness of 
Kalidasa’s poetic achievement. If tranquil contemplation of recol- 
lected emodons, in both eastern and western theory, denotes the 
aesthetic attitude and forms the essence of true poetry, Kalidasa’s 
work is certainly marked by it m an eminent degree. His tranqui- 
lity, considered as an attitude cowards life, is not easy-going indiff- 
erence or placid acquiescence in the order of things; there is enough 
of earnestness and sense of sorrow tO' indicate chat it must have been 
hard- won, although we arc denied the sight of the strife and struggle 
which let! to Its attainment, or of the scats or wrinkles which it 
might have been left behind. In his poetry, it bore fruit in the 
unruffled dignity and serenity of artistic accomplishment. At the 
same time, it encouraged a tendency towards reserve mote than 
towards abandon. Kaikdasa’s poetry seldom surprises us by its fine 
excess; it cs always smooth, measured and even. The polished and 
the ornate is as muck natural to IQJidisa as, for kseance, the rugged 
and the grotesque to Bkavabhutr. While Kalidasa broiders the 
exqedsite tissue of poetry, Bhavabhitti would have it tot^ and 
homespun. This is perhaps not so much a studied effect as a 
teBUipetaineiwtal attitude in both cases. The itxtegrity and sincerity 
of pritnad sensations and their fervid expiessi'on, which Bhavaldiuti 
often! attains, aee rare tn Kikdasa’s highly refined aind cukured 
Utterances. It rs not that KoIk^ is averse to what is intense and 
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poignant, as well as grand and awe-inspiring in life and nature, but 
the emotions are chastened and subdued in the severity, strength 
and dignity of finished poetic presentation. There is nothing crude, 
rugose or tempestuous in Kilidasa, not a jarring note of violence 
or discord, but everything is dissolved in the harmony and beauty 
of reposeful realisation. The lunitation of this attitude is as obvious 
as Its poetic possibility. While it gives the perfect artistic aloofness 
conducive to real poetry, it deprives the poet of robust and keen 
percept.ons, of the concrete and even gross realism of undomesti- 
cated passion, of the freshness of the drossy but unalloyed ore direct 
from the mine. Kalidasa would never regard his emotions as their 
own excuse for being, but would present them in the embalmed 
glamour of poetic realisation, or in the brocaded garb of quintessenc- 
ed rhetoric. Kalidasa has perhaps as much optimism for civilisation 
as Bhavabhuti has for savagery; but he does not often attain the 
depths and heights which Bhavabhuti does by his untamed rough- 
ness. It IS for this reason that some of Kalidasa’s pictures, both of 
life and nature, finely poetic as they are, are still to refined and 
remote. The Himalayas do not appear to Kalidasa in their natural 
grandeur and sublimity, nor the Dandaka forest in its wild beauty 
and ruggedness; all these pictures arc to be properly finished and 
framed, but thereby they lose much of their trenchant setting and 
appeal. 

But all this is not mere suavity or finicality. Kalidasa’s 
poetry does not swim in langour, cloyed with its own sweetness; the 
chastity and restraint of his imagination, the precision and energy 
of his phrasing, and the austerity of his artistic vigilance save him 
from mere sensuous ideality. The ornate in Kalidasa, therefore, 
means very rarely prettiness or aesthetic make-believe; it is the 
achievement of the refined effect of a thought or feeling chiselled in 
Its proper form of beauty and becoming thereby a poetic thought 
or feeling. It thus involves the process through which the poet 
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lifts his tyrannical passion or idea to the blissful contemplation of 
an aesthetic sentiment. Kalidasa can keep himself above his subject 
in the sense of command, as Bhavabhuti too often merges himself 
in it in the sense of surrender; and the difference is best seen in 
their respective treatment of pathos, in which Kalidasa’s poetic sense 
of restraint and balance certainly achieves a more profound effect. 
This is nowhere more clear than in the picture of Rama’s suffering 
on the occasion of Sita’s exile drawn respectively by the two poets. 
Bhavabhuti’s tendency is to elaborate pathetic scenes almost to the 
verge of crudwy, omitting no circumstance, no object animate or 
inanimate, which he thinks can add to their effectiveness; and, like 
most Sanskrit poets, he is unable to stop even when enough has 
been said. But Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, su^ests more than he 
expresses. Not one of those who gather round the body of Girdelia 
makes a phrase; the emotion is tense, but there is no declamation 
to work It up. The terrible blow, given by the reported calumny 
regarding his beloved, makes Rama’s heart, tossed in a ternble con- 
flict between love and duty, break in pieces, like the heated iron 
beaten with a hammer; but he does not, declaim, nor faint, nor shed 
a flood of tears. It is this silent suffering which makes Kalidasa’s 
Rama a truly tragic figure. Not until Laksmana returns and delivers 
the spirited but sad message of his banished wife that the king in 
him breaks down and yields to the man; but even here Kalidasa 
has only one short stanza (xiv. 84) which sums up with infinite 
suggestion the entire pity of the situation. 


S. K. De 



Indo-Europeans in the Mediterranean Area 

It IS not inappropriate, in view of the deep interest of the late 
erudite scholar, Louis de La Vallee Poussin, in the Indo-European 
question, to honour his memory by examining an issue connected 
vitally therewith. At what date can we trace the presence of people 
of Indo-European speech in the lands bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean Sea? The problem is one of those to which no certain answer 
can be given, but results of greater or less probability are still worth 
striving for. 


I 

Asia Mtnor 

The claim has been made by Dr. Forrer' that the Luvians, whose 
speech is of Indo-European character, came to Asia Minor before the 
fourth millennium B.C. This theory is set out in a modified form 
by Dr. A. Gotze,* who finds Luvian as the speech dominant in 
south-west Asia Minor, including Arzava, whose eastern area ex- 
tended to the Pisidian Alps, and Kizvatna, which embraced at least 
a part of Cilicia,'* In the third millennium. In the north he finds 
Proto-Hattic speech, which is assuredly not Indo-European, using 
prefixes for noun and verb formation in a manner which distin- 
guishes It from any other speech of Asia Minor known to us, it may 
be .deemed to be the speech of the earlier people. In the south-east 
he finds Hurrite and Amorite speeches with the use of Akkadian 
speech for treaty purposes. Archaeological evidence is adduced to 

1 SUA , 1919, pp. 1034 it., MDOG , ba. (1921), 23®. ZDMG , NF 1 215 ff. 

2 Kletnasten, pp 33 S. 

3 These locauons are much disputed Forrer (iif/io, xxx 135 ff) places Arzava 
in Olicia, but cl. Sommer, IF. Iv 292 S. 
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confirm che date assigned to Luvian. In west Asia Minor we find 
pottery of the red or black types known from the discoveries at Troy 
and Yortan, extending to Pisidia and even up to Konya, the date of 
which may be placed from the third millennium down to 1900 at 
least. In the east we have painted Cappadocian pottery in the Halys 
region, from say 2000 to 1200. The ornamentation and form of the 
vessels used show a close connection. We note that the Luvian is 
older in phonology and forms than Hittite, which was established 
about 1900 in the east, and we can thus properly connect the Troy- 
Yortan civilisation with the Luvian, and that found at Alishar 
Huyuk, third stage, with the Hittite speeches. The cultures known 
as Alishar I and II are different from that of Alishar III which we 
must treat as intrusive, showing the advent of the Hittites. The 
new art, however, does not prevail, Alishar III is merged ultimately 
in Alishar 11 . 

The picture presented to us is not very clear. Apparently the 
Proto-Hattic are to be held to have occupied Asia Minor, and then 
the Luvians and Hittites to have entered from Europe in the third 
millennium, though Hittite activity becomes apparent only later. 
Dr. Forrer indeed holds that the Luvians entered before the fourth 
millennium, and the Hittites only in the second half of the third, 
but It IS really difficult to separate the two speeches in this way. The 
claim that Luvian is the older is far from clear. It is true' that in the 
third person singular and plural of the verb in the present we have 
the forms -tt and -ntt against the Hittite developments -zt and -nzt, 
but the third plural preterite -nda is not necessarily older than the 
Hittite -tr, nor the singular in -tta than the Hittite -t, -ta, or -s. In 
other respects Luvian seems to be more affected by non-Indo-European 
.speeches than Hittite, and there is no sufficient reason to hold that it 
IS anything more than a dialectical variation of that tongue. 


^ Sommer, Ahhijava — Vrkunden (1932), p 108. 
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Dr. Gotze supports his views of the Luvians by ascribing to 
their speech the famous -ss- and -nt- (also -nth- and -nd-) suffixes, 
which have played a great part in discussions of Aegean language.* 
As the suffixes are found widely in Greece, m otKer parts of the 
Balkan peninsula, and in many areas of Asia Minor, it is clear that 
they must represent the speech of a very widely prevalent race, and 
it IS highly improbable that that race was Indo-European for a most 
obvious linguistic reason. The words wherein they appear are re- 
gularly without Indo-European cognates, whence the obvious deduc- 
tion IS that the suffixes are not Indo-European. Characteristic is the 
Labyrinth,” bound up in Greek tradition widi the bull of Minos of 
Knossos. The word denotes the place of the double ax (labrys), a 
word non-Indo-European, just as Minos himself and Knossos have 
non-Indo-European names. 

Dr. Gotze ascribes to Luvian the deities Sandas, Tarhunt and 
Tarku, and instances Tarhuntassa and Dattassa as showing plainly 
the sense of ‘belonging to’ the god mentioned. But it is very far 
from proved that Tarhunt or Sandas are in any sense Luvtan deities. 
There is indeed much more ground for holding that these deities are 
non-I.E. We find Sandes and Sandon in Lydia, Trokondas in Lycia 
and Pamphylia, and neither name nor that of Datta seems to be I. E. 
Dr, Brandenstem' indeed insists that Tarhunt is a Luvian modifica- 
tion of a Proto-Hattic Tarhun or Tarhu, the affix being tHe Luvian 
equivalent of I.E. -went-. The same authority claims the -wd- 
affix for Proto-Hattic, on the score that it is presumed in the name 
Arimianda given to a mountain rich in streams, arm being found 

5 Kretschmer, Einlettung m die Geschtchte der gnechtschen Sfrache (1896), 
A Pick, 'Ortsnamen als Quelle fur die Vorgeschichte Gnechenlmds (1905), Hattiden 
und Danubier in Gnechenland (1909) 

6 R Burrows, The Discoveries in Crete, p 117 W Brandenstem, Hirt- 
Festsehnft (1936), 11 37 insists that Luvian derived the -ss- suffix from a development 
of Proto-Hattic -s- See on the suffix, Sommer, of at , pp, 123, 157, 363 f , 370 f 
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freely in runies of streams or places therewith connected, as in the 
Greek Arne, Arna, and Amaia. But this view is denied by Dr. 
Gotze," who insists that the Proto-Hattnc Biirushat and Kuburnat 
give the true forms, and the Hitttte Barsuhanda and Kaburnanda are 
nasalised by a process which has analogies in Hittite. Dr, 
Brandenstein,® however, claims that the names with -at recorded in 
the Cappadocian records show an Assyrian -at substituted through 
likeness of sound, not sense, for the original -and(a). He admits, 
however, that the Greek words in -ant{by are not necessarily taken 
from Proto-Hattie, while most of those in -mth- and -unth- are not 
thence derived. The case for Proto-Hattic origin is certainly not 
made out, and the Luvian forms are best ascribed to the non-I.E. 
speech prevalent in the lands occupied by the Luvians 

There seems no real reason in the circumstances of the case to 
separate Luvians and Hittites on their first appearance in Asia 
Minor. It is perfectly reasonable to assume that differentiation was 
the result of division, the Luvian settling on the south coast, while 
the Hittites moved rather to the interior. When they entered Asia 
Minor, and by what route, remains to be considered. The view of 
Professor E. Meyer’® is that the date of entry was about 2500 
B.C., and no doubt in favour of an early date we may reckon the 
fact that in certain respects the language of the Hittites is antique. 
But on this jxiint there must be caution. We are told that its anti- 
quity is established by the incomplete character of the plural, 
the absence of moods, the small number of tenses, and the lack of 
the feminine — to which on one view may be added the fact of its 
possessing the much disputed sound h, a fact upon which has been 


7 Htrt-Festschnjt (1936), 11 31. 8 Klemasten, p. 50 9 Op at, 11. 30. 

10 Geschtchte da Altertums, II, 1, 2z On the linguistic character of Hittitc, 
see Keith, IHQ, xiv i S, B Rosenkranz (/F, Ivi 265 S) holds that Luvian was the 
colloquial speech of the Hittite realm. 
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built up an imposing mass of hypotheses of very dubious value, des- 
pite their ingenuity.** But all this argument is of slight value; there 
remains the possibility or probability that the alleged marks of early 
date are rather signs of deterioration of an I.E. speech among non- 
I.E. people. Everything points to the people of I.E. speech being 
merely an elite, who physically were soon merged in tHc existing 
population which deeply affected their religion and culture. 

Against an early date tells the absence of any clear recognition 
of their existence m the Kiiltepe records of the Assyrian colonies, 
whose activities seem to have been ultimately terminated by the 
advent of the I.E. speakers. Moreover, it must be regarded 
as surprising, if they really came in the third millennium, that their 
activities should be recorded only from about 1900 B.C. or, on one 
theory, about 1650,*^ There seems, therefore, every ground for 
placing their arrival not long before that date, though due allowance 
must be made for the fact that, so far as our record reveals, they 
were not conscious of themselves as immigrants. 

The route of their entry is claimed by E. Meyer** to have been 
the Caucasus. Otherwise, he argues, they would assuredly have 
established themselves in the nch plains of the western areas. More- 
over, the later Kitnmerioi followed this route, showing that it was 
not unnatural. These arguments are of weight, even if his other 
contentions are not conclusive. The chariot in the Florentine 
Museum, found in Egypt has the nave fastened to the spokes by 
birchbark, and the birch is found in the Caucasus, but we cannot 
assert that it came with Hittites or that the Hittites introduced the 
horse, the chariot, and racing. These may be due to the I.E. ele- 

11 New theories of ablaut and prinutivc roots have been based on it. Kyry- 
lowicz, Stitdes tndoeurofienes, I, (1935), Bcnvcniste, Ortgxnes de la formation da 
mots en indoeuropeen, I, (1935) 

12 Sommer, Ahhijava-frage nnd Sprachwtssenschaft (1934), p 49. 

13 Op at, U i 23 f. 
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mcnts of tHe Mitanni. On the other hand, it is argued^'^ that the 
earliest records treat the Hittites as advancing from the west, but, 
granting this, it is clearly a mere conjecture that they entered Asia 
Minor from the west, and the absence of any trace of them in the 
western areas is significant. Taken on the whole, entry from the 
Caucasus seems more probable, once we dismiss the suggestion that 
the Luvians were the bringers of the civilisation of Troy from Europe. 
This leaves the Caspian route for the Mitanni and the Aryans 
generally. 

From another point of view it has been proposed'” to find evi- 
dence of a Proto-Indo-European stratum of population in Asia Minor. 
The evidence adduced for this hypothesis is linguistic. It is argued 
that certain I.E. elements in Lycian and Lydian, for instance, can 
best be explained by the hypothesis that tHerc was an admixture of 
such a Proto-I.E. speech with differing non-I.E. speeches But 
obviously the natural way to explain the apparent I.E, elements in 
these speeches is to set i^em down to admixtiue of the native speeches 
with I.E. elements in later times, and, if we are to establish a Proto- 
I.G. hypothesis, we need to be able to show the existence of a num- 
ber of words with some peculiarity distinguishing them from normal 
I.E. But this IS far from being the case. It is held that a Proto-I.E. 
Tin-, denoting Zeus, is reflected by Etruscan Tm(t)a and Laconian 
Ttndartdat, the Dtoskouroi, as opposed to I.E. dm-, Slav, dint, ‘day . 
Similarly with a like change Mo is explained by the glossaries to de- 
note dawn or day, and can be compared with the Albanian dite. We 
have also the name Ttthonos, but the legend and the formation of 
the name from the feminine have decidedly a non-I.E. suggestion. 
There is nothing to be gained by the suggestion that the word group 


14 F Schacheimeyr, Hirt-Festschnft (1936), i 235, n i. 

15 Kretschmer, Glotta, xiv 300 ff , xi 277 f. Disapproved by Terracini, Studt 
etruscht, v. 341 
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Greek Aner, Sabine Nero^ etc. is connected with Hittite Inaras, for 
the word seems to denote a female deity,*® and connection with the 
word for ‘man’ is too far fetched. There is an Inaras as a proper name 
of a man, but it is much more reasonable to find for it an origin of 
Asianic character. Other evidence is as unconvincing, and it is im- 
possible to find any archaeological facts*^ which demand the accep- 
tance of the Proto-I.E. hypothesis, which therefore ought to be 
negatived as unnecessary and certainly quite improvable. If we 
examine the words adduced as I.E. in Lycian and Lydian, we shall 
not find any which cannot be explained from contact with historical 
1 E. peoples; thus Lycian sfita, ‘hundred,’"' is patently of Phrygian 
origin and so forth. 

The Phrygians,"' it may safely be assumed, were pressed forward 
from Thrace into Asia Minor largely by the Illyrian movements, they 
were follov/cd by Mysiaiis and Bith^nians, It i!s probable that leaders 
of the Moschoi known to Tiglatpileser I (c. 1 115-00) were of Phry- 
gian race.®" Penetration to the south-east was stayed by the 
Assyrians in due course, but die Hittite realm, widi Arzava and 
Kizvatna, the minor states of Asia Minor, and the buffer state, 
Amurru, were ruined. Interest attaches to the records of Rameses 
III®' who stayed the advance of wandering peoples in Egypt about 
1900 B.C. The Philistines seem to have been the leaders, and Crete 
as well as Cyprus may have for a time fallen under their control But, 
whether we recognise a shortlived Philistine empire®" or not, they 

16 J Friedrich, Hirt-Festschnft (1936), 11 223, cf. Brandcnstein, ibid , 11 36 

17 Schachcrmcyr’i view {Htrt-Festscbnjt, 1 236) lacks any clearness 

18 P Meriggi, IF , xliv 3, cf Hirt-FesUchnft, 11 257 fl 

19 Meyer, op at , \l 1 567 ff The Dardana known to Rameses II as Hittite 
auxiliaries cannot be treated as Phrygians, nor those of Homer 01 the tribe which 
annoyed the Macedonian kings, A R Bum, op at , pp 109 ff 

20 Gotze, Kletnasten, p 187. 

21 Breasted, Anaent Records of Egypt, iv 64, Meyer, op at, II. 1 455 ff. 

22 Meyer, op at , ll i 560 ff, 586 ff, Schachermeyr, Htrt-Festschnft (1936). 
i 245, Hall, Cambridge Anaent History, ii 275 ff , Burn, op at , pp 141 ff 
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left their mark m the form of a group of states on the coast of Pales- 
tine. There is no doubt! that the Philistines profited from the tradi- 
tions of late Mycenaean pottery, architecture, and weapons, and it is 
argued that their appearance, as depicted in Egyptian art, and 
as described in die Old Testament, suggests nordic racial characteris- 
tics There is no particular reason to object to classing them 
with the Phrygian movement, more than that cannot reasonably be 
claimed. 

The Mitanni Indo-European elements may be taken not to 
have entered into their historic homes fiom Europe, and need not 
here be fiirthei considered.'* 


II 

Greece and the Balkans 

How far can wc trace back I E, elements in the Balkans and in 
Greece? There is a widespread belief that something can be in- 
ferred from archaeology. The Greek language must have developed 
Its distmctive characters in some considerable area, and it is sug- 
gested**' that we may trace an I E. civilisation in the third culture of 
Thessaly, which would correspond with this development. It is 
marked by the going out of fashion of painted pottery, and the in- 
troduction of new types of pottery, high-handled cups and jugs with 
cut-away necks, while the first perforated stone axe-heads and mace- 
heads appear. The area of this culture extends from the Dardanelles 
to the Adriatic with ramifications in the Danube valley, Upper Italy, 


23 See G Sthmokcl, D e ersten Aner tm Alien Orient (1938) Gotze, Hethuer, 
Churriter and Assyrer (1936), pp 32, 48 55, 98 f , iiyf A Ungnad, Snbartu 
(1936^ It should be noted that the I E Hitutes are assigned only to 1650 BC 
by I Gelb, Inscnftions from Altshar and Vianity (1935) 

24 V S Childt The Aryans, pp 58!!, A R Burn, Minoans, Philistines agd 
Creeks, pp 33 ff 
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and even Apulia. The date of this culture may be conjectured to be 
about 2300 B.C. From it was derived the Minyan or Middle Hella- 
dic culture of central Greece, whose authors ousted the early 
Helladic settlers from Orchomenos about 1900 B.C. The same civi- 
lisation was carried to the Peloponnese and to Attica and Aegina. 
This dispersion may account for the differentiation of the common 
Greek into different dialects, the Aeolic in Thessaly and the north, 
the Attic and the Ionian as the speech of those who penetrated south. 
The Dorian and west Greek dialects will represent the speech of the 
Greek elements in Macedonia and the west, where wc can trace the 
third Thessalian culture also. The development of Greek civilisation 
through contact with the pre-Greek population was deeply affected 
by the influence of the Minoan civilisation as developed in Crete. 
About 1600 Id IS suggested Minoans established a strong hold on 
Mycenae,*’ and the speci'fic Mycenaean civilisation gradually evolved 
111 reaction against this influence. A valuable date is suggested for 
the existence of Arcadian speech in the Peloponnese by the fact that 
the Greek dialect of Cyprus was closely akin to Arcadian, and about 
1^00 on, appears there a stream of imported Mycenaean pottery. 

Another view of the position, however, is possible.*' It is 
pointed out that the Minoan civilisation appears on the Greek main- 
land about the termination of the Middle Minoan age and the 
beginning of late Minoan, say 1600 B.C., the date depending on 
Egyptian synchronisations. But it is suggested that the appearance 
of Minoan influence is not due to conquest or colonisation from 
Crete, but to the appearance in Greece of a northern I.E. race which 
was able to bring pressure to bear on the Minoans of Crete and to 
exploit their artistic capabilities. This conclusion is supported*^ by 

25 Wace, Cambndge Anaent History, i. 597 f., Burn, of cit , pp 74 ® > 
G Glotz, The Aegean Civilization, pp 44 H. 

26 M. P Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaeam Religion, pp 231? 

27 Nilsson, Of at, pp. 12 ff. 

28 
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stressing certain novel features in the culture of the Mycenaean 
period which are not Minoan. These include the megaton, tHe 
characteristic form of house, preserved in the later Greek temple, as 
compared with the buildings of Knossos. The distinction is very 
marked: the Minoans produce a c»urt surrounded by a com' 
plex of many rooms, without architectonic plan, while the Myce- 
naeans produce a house consisting of one single room surrounded by 
a court. Again, while the Mycenaean ladies adopted the Minoan 
dress of flounced skirc and an open jacket, the men in the Myce- 
naean representations appear not in the Minoan loili cloth, but in a 
shiit or chiton with short sleeves. The amber of the north, pro- 
bably the Baltic, IS richly represented in the Mycenaean graves, but 
IS very rare in Minoan Crete. The practice of ornamenting helmets 
with boar’s tusks is specifically Mycenaean, whose tastes may be 
deemed more primitive than those of the highly cultivated Minoans. 
More striking still is the fact that the Mycenaeans made use of the 
writing of the Minoans merely for labels; we may imagine that they 
were far less literate** than their rivals. The horse too may have 
reached the mainland before it was carried to Crete* ’ by Indo-Europ- 
eans. Even in art there are traces of non-Minoan influence as in the 
clumsiness of the sculptured stelae over the Mycenaean shaft graves, 
and the geometrical treament of decorative elements such as spirals, 
meanders, and rosettes. There is the like geometrical treatment of 
decorative motifs on many of the gold objects from the shaft graves. 
The evidence is satisfactory enough, and it tends to support the view 
of the posttion as one in which a dominant element is superimposed 
on a less war-like situation. We may, therefore, incline to the belief 
that we have here the presence of Indo-Europeans. We need not, 
however, rule out the possibility of some Minoan colonisation also. 

28 Homer clearly had vague ideas as to wnting, Iliad, vi. 168 fE There is no 
proof that Greek on the mainland was wntten in Aegean characters. 

29 The usual view takes it from Syna, Evans, Palace of Minos. 1. i6 ff.; G. 
Glotz, The Aegean Civilization, p. 167. 
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How far can wc trace back the new influence? Here we reach 
no assured result. If we are asked to accept the isntruders as the 
people who developed the third Thessalian culture, the answer must 
be that there is no essential reason for accepting this view. It may 
be soundT but we cannot establish it. The new features enumerated 
are not characteristic of chat culture in sufficient) degree. Later on, 
It may prove practicable to strengthen the case for this opinion by 
further archaeological considerations, but the issue does not now per- 
mit of final determination. 

A further question arises whether wc can bring the catastrophes 
which archaeological evidence proves to have from time to time 
affected Minoan civilisation into connection with events on 
the mainland, and with the distnbution of the Greek dialects. There 
appears to have been at the time of transition from the Middle to 
the Late Minoan age a disaster in Crete, marked by the destruction 
of the palaces of Knossos and Phaistos. The disaster was 
not wholesale, and the palaces were rebuilt. At the end of 
Late Minoan I, Knossos was subjected to a fresh catastrophe, 
which affected also other towns. The Mycenaean civilisa- 
tion of the mainland starts from Late Minoan I. Its fresco painting 
was derived from the Cretan wall painting of Late Minoan I, its 
pottery follows the earlier style of Late Minoan I, and they develop 
independently. At Knossos, on the other hand, we find the recons- 
truction of the palace with the development of the special Palace 
style, and of a linear script class B, while the Mycenaean script so far 
as It is used derived from earlier forms employed in Late Minoan 1. 

At the end of Late Minoan II Knossos was sacked and destroy- 
ed, and the whole island suffered from severe poverty and decadence, 
while, on the other hand, the mainland civilisation flourished.^** 
The second palace at Mycenae was erected at the beginning of Late 

30 Glotz, Aegean CtvtUtatton, pp 47 ff-. Bum, Mmoans, Philuttnes and 
Creeks, pp. 103 £F. 
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Minoan III and the famous Lion Gate, the Grave Circle, the enceinte 
of the citadel, and the third group of the tholos tombs have been 
ascribed to this period, to which also may be assigned the later palaces 
of Tiryns and Thebes. The cause of the destructions cannot, of 
course, be determined with certainty, and may have varied; local 
disturbances may explain certain instances, but it is hardly possible 
to doubt that the fall of Knossos at the end of Late Minoan II was due 
to enemy action on a large scale, while the special development of 
Knossos in that epoch and its distinction from the civilisation of the 
mainland points to hostility between Knossos and Mycenae. 

The distribution of the Greek dialects has been appealed to in 
order to carry things further. The essential distinctions of these 
dialects may be given as (i) the Attic and the Ionian or eastern 
group, (2) the central group, sometimes called Achaean, which in- 
cludes the Aeolean of Asia Minor, Thessalian, Boeotian, Arcadian, 
and Cypriot, and (3) the western, including the Dorian of 
the Isthmos towns, Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, Crete and the 
Southern Sporades, and the north-western of Aetolia, Elis, etc. 
Efforts have indeed been made from time to time to claim Dorian 
affinities for Achaean and to regard the Achaeans as closely related 
to, and precursors of, the Dorians.*^ But, despite the energy with 
which this thesis has been expounded, it fails to convey conviction. 
The Greeks who took possession of Cyprus were Arcadian by speech 
but we know that they were styled Achaeans. 

It has been suggested that linguistic evidence sup|X)rts the view 
that the first Greeks I'n Greece were Ionian by speech. Their later 
distribution shows then in Attica, Euboea, the Cyclades, and the 
middle part of the western coast of Asia Minor, but there are tra- 
ditions which assign to them also later district of Achaea, Megara, 
Epidauros and Troizen, while Herodotos assures us that they once 

31 Cf Nilsson, op cit , pp 39-41. Contrast Burn, op at , pp 38-42; but see 
Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, II i zSoff. 
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inhabited the strip of coast known as Kynouna south of Argolis, 
which later had been made Dorian. Linguistic evidence helps.®® It 
shows that traces of lonit influence can be seen in the Achaean 
group, but not vice versa, which is best explained by the assumption 
that Achaeans superimposed themselves on Ionic lands, whence in 
substantial measure the lonians withdrew to the less attractive 
Attica, whence took place the migration to the Cyclades and Asia 
Minor. The Achaeans in their turn fell under Dorian domination 
in most of the Peloponnese, there is a striking proof of the super- 
imposition of Dorian on Achaean speech in the Laconian dialect, 
where the god of Taenarum is styled Pohoidan, in place of 
the Dorian Poteidan, the orignal being patently the Arcadian Posoi- 
dan, the weakening oi s to h being a normal feature of Laconian. 
In Thessaly and Boeotia we have the concurrence of tradition and of 
linguistic phenomena to show that the Achcans there were invaded 
by western tribes. 

On the whole the distinction of dialects is best accounted for 
by the theory of distinct waves of population! resulting in geogra- 
phical separation and the development of national characteristics, 
partly no doubt as the consequence of co-mingling with different 
groups of pre-Hellenic population. It is thus legitimate to conjecture 
that It was lonians who first occupied Argolis and Attica, attracted 
by their proximity to the Cretan civilisation, just as the German 
tribes of the Great Migration were attracted to Italy and Rome. 
Like the Goths of the 3rd century A.D.,” they learned to build 
ships, to invade Crete and thence to bring back booty and slaves; 
moreover, they took over Mmoan civilisation and created from it 
that of the Mycenaean epoch. Perhaps to them may be assigned 


32 Kretschmer, Glotta, i 9 ff , Buck, Classkal Philology , xxi i ff , Schwyzcr, 
Griechische Grammatik, i 75 fiE. 

33 So the Slavs reached the Adriatic m 6to AD.; and m twenty years were 
very active on the sea. * 
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the destruction of Knossos at the end of Middle Minoan, and at the 
end of Late Mmoan I. The fall finally of Knossos at the end of 
Late Minoan II may mark the advent of a new Greek immigration, 
that of the Achaeans who partly subjected, partly expelled the 
loniaiis. The idea is supported by the fact that there now appear 
the great buildings of the late Mycenaean period, but contempora- 
neously a decline of art sets in, while a change of taste''^ is shown by 
the representations of boar and lion hunts as well as the bull-leaping 
game famous in Minoan Crete. The fact that the towns are strongly 
walled reveals a period of contention and small principalities as 
opposed to the unwalled cities'' of Crete, where the fleet was ex- 
pected to assure safety and there was a unity of rule for probably a 
prolonged period. 

If we assign dates to these supposed movements, then we arrive 
at some per'od before 1600 B.C. for Ionian inroads on Crete, and 
about 1400 for Achaean assaults and their dominance m much of 
Greece. These dates depend on Egyptian synchronisms in the 
mam, and are fairly to be trusted. How much earlier the lonians 
entered Greece we simply cannot say, for, as noted above, there is no 
archa:ological evidence which carries any conviction as to the period 
or character of their stay in the lands to the north or north-west. 

The destruction of this civilisation was doubtless due to various 
causes. We may probably admit that the Achaeans declined in the 
quality of their artistic productions, once the destruction of Knossos 
prevented a continuous connection between Minoan and Mycenaean 
civilisation. But external mfluences were of great importance. 
Archaeological evidence establishes that c. 1200 B.C. — the date is 
based on the records of Rameses III of Egypt who stemmed the flood 
of invasion — there was a widespread destructibn of historic sites, 

34 Burn, Of at, pp 105 ff. 

35 Bum, op at, p. 92 On the Ionian^, see Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 
II. 1. 282-y. 
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especially in the Peloponnese, and most of all in Argos and Korinth/" 
A considerable number of sites were left uninhabited, and we may 
assume much emigration, especially to Cyprus. Artistically the 
period of sub-Mycenaean culture which follows ranks low; it may 
be reckoned as extending from c. 1200 to 1050 B.C., and it is per- 
haps to this period that we should assign, not indeed the first beginn- 
ings of colonisation by lonians and Aeolian Aegeans, but its wide 
extension. In this penod possibly fell the epoch of Homeric poetry. 

What brought about this collapse? The usual suggestion that 
ir was due to the west Greeks and the Dorians is not wholly satis- 
factory, for it proves to be impossible to trace the continuity of the 
Dorian settlements into the sub-Mycenaean age. We find a change 
from sub-Mycenaean to protogeometric style in art rather abruptly, 
probably about 1050 B.C. It appears at Sparta, now first settled, 
not superimposed on the Mycenaean Menelaion, at Korinth which 
now attains importance, and in Rhodes, where there is a sharp break 
between the sub-Mycenaean and the protogeometric age, visible 
especially in the cemeteries both as regards the place of internment 
and the form of the tombs. It is not unnatural to assume the 
Greeks of the north-west advanced into central Greece about die 
same period, so that for the invaders who wrought havoc about 
1200 we have to look to Thraco-Phrygian elements, impelled per- 
haps by Illyrians whose activities may well have caused the north- 
west Gteeks and Dorians to move on. Of the close relations of 
Dorians and Illyrians we have a striking proof in the existence of 
the three tribes of the Dorians. The Dumancs have been shown to 
represent the national Dorian clement, the Pamphyloi, mingled 
tribes, and the Hyllecs bear the style of an Illyrian tribe. We may 
thus take it that the Dorians were long in Epirus. It is quite a 
plausible theory that under Illyrian pressure they may have essayed 

36 Schachermeyr, Etrusk Fruhgeschtchte, pp 32® 

37 Schachermeyr, op at, pp. ^7 ff.; Htrt-FesUchnft (1936), i 2^7 
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a move to the east, which failed as a whole owing to the resistance 
of the north-west Greeks, leaving Dons as a trace of its existence, 
and that later on, compelled to abandon Epirus, they proceeded to 
take possession of Crete, whence they later attacked the Argolid, 
and thereafter from the north-east assailed the region wherein they 
established Sparta.®* 

In any case, whatever the causes, the decline of art is notorious, 
and It IS a quite legitimate assumption that the later revival of Greek 
artistic achievement was largely due to the renaissance of Minoan 
talent modified by the immixture of Greek Indo-European blood. 
As IS well known, so far as evidence is available, the Greek popu- 
lation has always contained a very large Mediterranean racial ele- 
ment,®" and the society depicted to us by Homer is certainly sugges- 
tive of the rule of great feudal lords over much humbler people,®" 
whence we may well believe that, even when strongest, the 
Achaeans were a governing aristocracy, whose blood was rapidly 
being intermingled with that of the earlier race. 

Ill 

Foreign Evidence of Greek Activities 

It seems clear that the destruction of Knossos about 1400 B.C. 
meant the end of Cretan thalassocracy and opened tbe way to the 
spread of the Acheans, and that they were attracted, as formerly 
to Knossos, to Egypt as a great centre of wealth and civilisation. 
Linguistically the movement is attested by the Achaean elements 
in the curious dialect of Pamphylia, and by the Arcadian, 

38 Cf F Miltner, Klto, xxvii 5^ flf , for the tribes see Lagercrantz, Strettberg- 
Festgabe, pp 218 ff. On one theory the Dorians were ‘spear-fighters’, W Schulze, 
SBA , 1910, p 805 For the history of Sparta, see T Lcnschau, Klto, xxx 269 ff 

39 Bum, of at , pp 42-7, Glotz, Aegean Cwthzatton, pp 57 ff 

40 The common people are curiously ignored, or, in the case of Thersites, 
treated with contumely. Bum, op cit, p 201. 
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i.e. Achaean, dialect of Cyprus. In that island we find Mycenaean 
art as well as language and its comparatively early date is shown by 
the fact that the Cypriots adopted, not the Phoenician alphabet 
which achieved success in Greece, but a clumsy syllabic script going 
back to Cretan originals. It is natural that we should expect from 
this period of maritime activity to find records by people already 
familiar with such action of the inroads of the Greeks, and it is often 
alleged that from Egyptian and Hittite sources we can obtain con- 
firmation of their presence. The question is one of equal interest 
and importance. 

The most important source to be considered is the evidence of 
the Hittitc records, which present us with a fair amount of infor- 
mation regarding the old and the new Hittite realm, the latter 
disappearing in the inroads whith about 1200 B.C. swept over the 
eastern Mediterranean area. Part of the intmders were Phrygians 
from the Balkans, whose I.E. character is not in serious doubt; they 
may have lived for a time in contact with the proto-Greeks. What 
is clear is that they were closely related to the Thiacians*^ of the 
same period. Illyrians also may have participated in the move- 
ment which brought destruction to the Achaean as well as the 
Hittite strongholds. It is quite possible as noted above that the 
Dorians only became active after the destruction wrought by the 
earlier invaders. 

In Its greatness the Hittite realm''® was ruled by a Great King 
superior over vassal kings, who was reckoned to be on a footing of 
equality with the Great Kings of Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria when 
the rise of that power eclipsed the former glories of the Mitanni- 
Hurri state. The fact of recognition of equality in express terms is 
justly deemed significant of a new spirit in the east, superceding 

41 Glotz, Aegean Ctvtlueation, pp 377 ff. 

42 E Schwyzer, Grtechtsche Grammattk, i 67 ff. 

43 Schachermeyr, Hethiter nnd Achaer (1935). 

29 
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the older conception by which each power aimed at unbounded 
empire. North and middle Syria fell under Hittite control, but its 
extension is not clear. The capital, the modern Boghazkoi, anciently 
Hattusa,'*'^ is clearly older than the I.E. Hittite occupation; and the 
kingdom was doubtless inhabited by people of whom only the domi- 
nant element was Indo-European. 

Prtma facte, its records could be read to reveal considerable 
knowledge of Greece. Dr. Forrer*’ led the way by asserting the 
recognition of two kings of Ahhiyava, named Antaravas, who was 
also king of Lazpas, his son Tavagalavas, described as an Aiavalas, 
an Aeolian,"' both in the 14th century B-C, Finding a record m 
Pausanias (ix. 34-6) of two mythical kings connected with Orche- 
menos, he felt justified in holding that we had mention of Achaia, 
of Andreus, and of Eteokles, and of Lesbos. A century later he 
found an Attarissiyas, also a kmg of Ahhiyava, plundering the 
coasts of Cana and Cyprus and becoming an ally of the Hittite 
king; here he found Atreus, father of Agamemnon. A little earlier 
was recorded Alaksandus of Uilusa, who must be Alexandros of 
Ilios. Other equations were given. Taravizan was made out to be 
the Greek Troizan, Taruisa, Troy, and Assuva Asie. Much dis- 
cussion followed, and it is now possible, more objectively to envisage 
the situation 

Taravizan must disappear; even if correctly read, which is 
more than doubtful, the place cannot have been in Greece, for 
the person mentioned in relation to it is not a person of Ahhiyava 
but a Hittite. Tavagalavas turns out not to be a king of Ahhiyava; 
Antaravas is an uncertain interpretation; his nationality is not 
known at all, and he is not mentioned as connected with Ahhiyava 

44 Sommer, Ahhijavafrage und Sfrachiumenschaft, p 55 

45 MDOG , Ixiii iff, OLZ 1924, pp, 113 ff., Klanas Forscb, i 252 ff. 

46 This IS dearly wrong and no longer pressed by the author. 

47 Sommer {AhhijavS-Urkunden) gives the essential texts 
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or Lazpas. The deities o£ these two places are desired to help the 
Hittite king Mursil, but there is nothing to show that they are in 
close proximity. Attarissiyas was of Ahhiya and was a condottiere 
or something of that sort, who attacked a protege of the Hittite 
king, and later raided Alasia, no doubt Cyprus. There is nothing 
whatever in him of Atreus of history. All these identifications 
and the argument based on that of Alaksandus'® must be deemed 
wholly irrelevant and clearly wrong. We are left thus with 
Ahhiyava, and its equation with Achaia. 

The facts regarding it can be summarised as follows."' It is 
known first under Mursil of the Hittite kingdom as engaged in 
a certain measure of conflitt over Millavanda, a country which 
seems to have fallen under its suzerainty; from it the Ahhiyava 
king appears to have attempted to establish influence in Luqqa, 
which brought about a Hittite countermove against Millavanda. 
Under Hattusil III (c. 1295-60) the countries were on friendly terms. 
Under Tuthalia IV (c. 1260-30) we find that Ahhiyava was, on the 
one hand, perhaps recognised as a Great Kingdom, but was denied 
the formal title, whether because its greatness was recent or because 
It lay outside the region of the Great Kingdoms of Egypt, Babylonia, 
and Assyria. Under him and his successor, Arnuvanda (c 1230-15) 
there occurred the ravages of Attarissiyas, while the latter’s reign 
ended shortly before the great wanderings which destroyed the 
Hittite realm. It should be added that in addition to Attarissiyas 

/|8 Sommer (Ahhijava-frage, pp 2^S) shows clearly that it is impossible to take 
Alexandros in Greek as a genuine old compound, denoting ‘one wht> wards men’, 
and to suppose that Alaksandus represents a Greek chief, and not an Asianic 
pnnee. This is fatal to ideas that Troy was really a semi-Greek state, or that 
Alaksandus was a Greek prince of lalysos in Rhodes (Burn, Minoans, Phtlisttnes, 
and Greeks, p 121). The I.E. character of early Trojan population (Childe, The 
Aryans, pp. 130 11 ) seems clearly an error, cf, Meyer, Geschtchte des Alterttsms, 
II. 1 29811. 

49 As interpreted by Schachermeyr, Hethuer tsnd Achaer, pp. 43 If cf Gotze, 
Hethtter, Chnmter und Assyrer, pp. 43 If ; Kletruuien, pp. 77 fE. 
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we hear of Atpas and Avayanas as well as Tavagalavas, perhaps as 
subordinate rulers; none of these names is at all likely to be Greek, 
a fact of some importance. 

The position of Ahhiyava is vaguely described in the Hittitc 
texts. It had ships, which it could send to Syria, and the Hittite 
king sent by ship an exile thither.*” There is no mention of any 
direct contact between Ahhiyava and the Hittite kingdom, there 
IS evidence that the Hittites were at some distance, for no town 
-name occurs, and the ignorance of its ruler regarding Hittite social 
lules as to the status of the family of the queen is implied; more- 
over, both countries are deemed suitable as reception areas of persons 
banished. It follows from these facts that Ahhiyava must either 
have been situated in Asia Minor at some distance from the Hittite 
realm, or it must have been overseas. Millavanda was m direct 
contact with the Hittites, and close to the Luqqa, who must be the 
Lycians; it therefore should be located in Cana or Pamphylia. The 
Luqqa have naturally been hailed as I.E., their name being inter- 
preted as ‘wolf men’, perhaps from a totem, or ‘worshippers of the 
wolf god’*’ but It IS very much more likely that it is a word of Asia 
Minor, perhaps from a stem luk-, ‘high’, so that the land was 
named from its Highlands.*” 

Dr. Kretschmer contends that in Luqqa we have to recognise a 
Proto-Indo-European lukos, which corresponds to I.E., vlkos, and 
this accords with his general view of Proto-I.E. influence in Asia 
Minor.** But this claim lacks any sound basis. We do not know 
that the Luqqa had any claim to be regarded as wolf-men in any 

30 This by no means implies a great distance, even now geographical condi- 
tions often render sea transit casiei, Sommer, Ahhtjava-UrkHnden, pp 3iif, IF, 
Iv 28a f 

51 Kretschmer, Kletnasiat Forsch i. i ff. 

52 Sec Schachermeyr, of cit . p 57, n 3 

53 This view Kretschmer {Glotta, xxi 238 ff) seems to have abandoned in 
favour of a Greek immigration before 1400 B.C. 
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sense. When we find Apollo worshipped there, and Apollo con- 
nected in some way with wolves, there is nothing to show that he 
was not brought from Greece. The meaning of Apollo as 
Lukegenes®* m Homer is wholly uncertain and unascertamable. 
More to the point still is the fact that the name Luqqa cannot 
soundly be severed from the name of the Lukaones. That name 
shows no necessity of rendering as ‘wolf-worshippers’ . None of 
the words of like formation adduced by Dr. Kretschmer is naturally 
interpreted in a like sense. He has to find the Sanskrit Bhaga in 
the Bagadaones; to invent a non-existent god Hatti for Kataones; 
and to Ignore that the name Meiones, supposed to be connected 
with the goddess Ma, has an -i- as an essential element. Not can we 
accept as an argument for the immigration of Greeks the conclu- 
sions drawn from Herodotos’ statement®* that aforetime the land 
occupied by Lycians in his time was called Milyas and its people 
Solymoi. All we need assume at most is that Milyas was one of 
the territories of tHe Luqqa, The idea of Lycians as Greeks can 
plainly be traced to the fancy of the Greek world, which invented 
for the Persians Persees, son of Perseus of Argos.'’® 

We hear,*^ indeed, of invaders from Crete or Lycia, but their 
name was Termilai as is confirmed by their own local records. We 
cannot say whether they were merely an offshoot of the Luqqa or 
a distinct people. Their name is without interpretation. But the 
wolf’ complex has not spared them. We are told*® that the word, 
Trmmili, denotes ‘the wolfish people’, t being a collective prefix. 
The singular is, then discovered in Milyas, for rmtlyas, though 
that word, as denoting the land of the wolfish ones, should surely 
maintain the plural, 

5i} Sommer, Ahhtjavafrage, p 79, IF , h z 6 i. 

55 *• *73> 9*' 5^ Ibid, vii 6i. 

57 Cf. Sommer, op at, p 65. 

58 Ostir, cited in Hirt-Festschnft, li 32. 
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In the same spirit^* we are assured that the Luvians might be 
no other than Lycians, as wolves. This follows from the fact that 
in ideographs the name is given as UR. bar. ra which means 
‘jackle-people’. Unfortunately the Luvian speech does not permit 
us to accept the proposal, even if we could believe that UR. bar 
meant ‘wolf’, for in it the labio velar assumed in I.E. wlkwos gives 
not V but ku as in kutnxt, plural of the relative. A different etymo- 
logy IS suggested by a version of the name in Hieroglyth-Hittite which 
would make the people to be those of stone, perhaps as inhabiting 
rocky lands. All these guesses have minimal value. It is character- 
istic of the whole method of argumentation of which in these 
matters even Dr. Kretschmer makes use, that he finds evidence of 
Proto-I.E. m the most chance similarities, and in such as have no 
probative value at all. Thus Lydian and Etruscan -c, meaning 
and’, are needlessly made Proto-I. E., despite the obvious possi- 
bility of direct I. E origin from kwe, Sanskrit ca, Greek te, Latin 
ijue and so on. So Greek etheke, ‘he placed’, is compared with 
Etruscan lupuce'" on the assumption that it means ‘he died’, 
although the only thing clear I's that the Etruscan word falls in the 
sphere of death, neither the verbal nor the past tense implication 
being proved. So again the adversative particles Etruscan -m, -um, 
Hittite ma; and Thessalian ma are classed together*’ ‘ without 
noting that these sounds are a primitive and natural interjcctional 
utterance of doubt, for which independent origin can be safely 
presumed.®** 

Millavanda, on one view is to be connected with Milyas, in 
which case it would fall to be assumed that it formed part of what 
was at certain times reckoned as Lycian territory. The fact*’* that 

59 Sic Brandenstein’s criticism, thtd , u yj 6o Krct'chmer, Glotta, xiv. 285 

61 Schwyzer, Gnechtsche Grammattk, 1 65, 

62 jespersen, Language, pp 314 

63 Schachermeyr, Hethiter und Achaer, p 55. 
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in the Hittite records of thi's period it is not included in the Luqqa 
lands does not rule out this identification; changes of overlordship 
and political connection can easily be admitted and must have been 
common. 

It has also been suggested®* that Millavanda should be equated 
with Miletos, but from the point of view of linguistics the proposal 
has no cogency. If at all, identity would have to rest on an argu- 
ment from Its position as a state lying between Ahhiyava and the 
Hittite realm. If it were held that Ahhiyava meant the main land of 
Greece, we could compare the position of the Ionian states as regards 
Sparta and Persia in the time of the younger Cyrus. But it is imper- 
ative to note that there is no other ground for the identification with 
Miletos. 

The two outstanding theories of Greek connection at present 
are probably those of Drs. Kretschmer®’ and Schachermeyr,®® both 
of whom accept connection between Ahhiyava and Achaia, but who 
differ vitally in locating Achaia. The former believes the reference 
to be to an Achaian Greek realm in Cilicia, while the latter holds 
that the reference is to a great realm in Greece, whose centre of 
power was in Mycenae and Tiryns. For a state in Mysia and the 
Troad Dr. Gotze®^ has contended. 

Now It IS essential to note that the linguistic evidence is by no 
means favourable to equating the names in question.** The old name 
lecordcd m Homer as Achaiis, and there is no evidence of the exis- 
tence either of an Achaiva or an Acaiviya; moreover neither form is 
at ail probable. Formations of the type presumed are found in 
Homer only in respect of the names of non-Greek places such as 

64 Schachermeyr, rf cit , p. 68; Contni, Sonimcr, IF , iv. 272 

65 Glotta, XXI. 213 ff.; xxiv 209 ff. 

66 Of at, pp 134 ff. 

67 Kletnasten, p 171. 

68 Sommer, AhhtfivSfrage, pp, 73 ff.; Indogerm Forsch , Iv 169 ff. 
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Phomike, though in the late Catalogue of Ships Arkadie is recorded. 
We need not press this argument unduly; it suffices to note that we 
have no probability of the existence of either supposed form. But, 
even if we assume their existence, we are faced with the fact that 
the Hittite Ahhiyava cannot be deemed to be a natural reproduction 
of either; the double hh and the ending -tyava are alike strange, 
and, what is important, cannot be paralleled in the uses of Hittite. 
On the other hand we may say that changes in taking over a name 
are natural enough, but we must admit that all that is left to us is 
a general similarity in the names. We are assuredly not compelled 
to assume identity, and the difficulties thereof are often underesti- 
mated. It must be insisted that there is not a scrap of evidence that 
any person with a Greek name was connected with Ahhiyava. 

Importance attaches to the question whether Ahhiyava was 
leally an important kingdom. Dr. Forrer®" was insistent on the fact 
that the Ahhiyava king is greeted by the Hittite monarch as ‘my 
brother’, but the sufficient answer is that the same style is given to 
the ruler of Alasia who could not be deemed an equal of the Hittite 
monarch. The term has merely, as in modern usage, the point of 
treating the king addressed as an independent ruler, not a sub- 
ordinate. There remains the fact that in the reference by the Hittite 
monarch to his peers, the sovereigns of Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria, 
there is added the ruler of Ahhiyava, but the passage has been struck 
out. The most natural view seems still that of Dr. Sommer,’” that 
the ascription of equality was given by error, and that in fact the 
ruler of Ahhiyava did not rank as an equal in status as a Great King. 
We may readily admit that the state was of importance to the 
Hittites but there is nothing to induce us to look for an empire. In 
Asia Minor states seem to have attained from time to time subs- 
tantial strength, only shortly after to sink into unimportance. 


69 Forsch , 11 1 246 flE 


70 Ahhijava-Vrknnden, pp. 65 f , 377 
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Dr. Sommer has suggested that Ahhiyava denotes the Cilician 
pre-Greek kingdom. We know that the Hittitc king objected to 
ships from Ahhiyava which traded with Amurru, no doubt the coast 
towns of the middle of Syria such as Byblos, carrying on trade with 
Egypt, and this would accord well enough with Cdicia. A further 
argument in favour of Cilicia may be found in a notice of Herodotos, 
who declares that the people were formerly called Hypachaioi.'* 
The term has excited much controversy, not diminished by the 
existence of Achaion on the north-cast coast of the Black Sea; Dr. 
Sommer would render it, if treated as containing the preposition 
byfo in Greek, as referring to the people as Lower Achaeans, mean- 
ing that they dwelt on the sea below the AcHaeans further inland, 
who were later driven to the north of the Black Sea, the term 
Achaean in both cases being merely a Greek rendering of a name of 
an Asianic people. But this is obviously very dubious, and it is far 

71 Sommer (Ahhijavafrage, pp 8ff.) deals conclusively with die idea of Dr 
Kretschmer that Hypachaioi can denote sub-Achacans in the sense of batbariscd 
Achaeans (sec IF , iv. 209 fl against Glotta, xxiv 203 ff ) It is sJiown by him to 
be clearly possible tliat a geographical iclation to Asianic peoples, whetlicr the 
Ahhiyava 01 the later Pontic Acliacans may be meant (the tribes might have been 
severed by immigrant Cilicians from the Troad or otherwise) But he admits that 
we may simply assume a Greek version of an cailier Asianic name which involved 
no relation to Alihijava and the later Ponuc tribes He shows (IF , Iv 273 ff ) that 
all Schachermeyr’s arguments against a location of Ahhijava m some part of the 
later Ciliaa are invalid, without claiming to prove location there Forrer's effort 
{KltO‘, XXX 135 ff) to show that Arzava was Cilicia and tliat Ahhijava was tlic 
Greek mainland, while the Hypachaioi were late Greek settlers after the Trojan 
war, and therefore unconnected with the Ahhijava, is disposed of by Sommer 
(pp 290 ff.) Burn (Mtnoans, Phdutmes, and Creeks, p. 121) takes ‘Lesser Achaia’ 
as meant, and for a Cilician location appeals to the Assyrian Kuwch (Qoe) in the 
south-east corner of Asia Mmor, and to the Assyrian record of a barbarian leader 
m the Taurus (c 658 B.C.) whose name Andana, recalls Atuaravas, but none of 
this is of probative value. R. Ranoszek (IF Ivi 40 f ) suggests that Kizvatna lay in 
east Cilicia, then Arzava to the west, then Luqqa, then Ahhiyava, and that, perhaps 
under Tuthliyas IV in the 13th century B C , Ahhiyava sought to advance to the 
east along the coast. . This is ingenious, but the evidence is msufiScicnt to establish 
any theory of the locations. 
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more likely that the two tettns have Nothing to do with each other, 
and that the names Hypachaioi and Achaioi as applied to the 
Cilicians and to a Pontic tribe are merely Greek adaptations of local 
names of non-Greek peoples. The name should therefore be ignored 
as supporting the case for Cilicians Abhiyava. 

But that does not dispose of the matter. Nor is it fatal to this 
localisation chat the texts show no actual conflict with the Hittices 
nor any making of treaties, whith is hard to reconcile with the fact 
that at the time in question the Hittites controlled Syria and Cyprus 
in close proximity. On the other hand must be set the fact that 
Cilicia cannot be positively excluded, and there are definite sug- 
gestions that Ahhiyava was in Asia Minor. We seem to learn of 
the Ahhiyava ruler as present personally'* in the river Seha area; in 
one passage Dr. Sommer'* has thought to find a description of a 
boundary of Ahhiyava; and another fragment'* may definitely show 
Ahhiyava to be m Asia Minor, while no text whatever requires us 
to locate It outside Asia Minor, ail chat is clear is that it had a sea 
coast. Further Cilicia cannot with any certainty be identified with 
any otlicr land recorded, whether Kizvatlia or Arzava. Again the 
territories with which Ahhiyava was concerned were in Asia Minot, 
wherever we locate Millavanda, and above all Luqqa must be Lycia 
or somewhere near it. Pnma facte, therefore, we must hold that 
Ahhiyava was not a Greek country but wai a state in Asia Minor, 
perhaps in the region of Cilicia, and Pamphylia,''* but the location 
must be left undecided, Light may be thrown upon it by later dis- 
coveries which may show more exactly the geographical boundaries 
of the Hittite kingdom. 

Dr. Kretschmer’s view that Greek Achaeans in Cilicia are 
meant by Ahhiyava lacks any foundation ocher chan that given by 

‘fz AhhijOvi-UrkuttJeH, p 315, IF , Iv. 278 

73 Ibid , p 328; IF., Iv 27^ ff. 74 Hethtter and Achber; p 43 

75 See Meyer, Ceschtchte des Altertums. II, i. 546 ff. 
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the term Hyp«ichaioi which has been dealt with above. There is 
also a serious objection from chronology to the theory that there 
was an Achaean kingdom. The Hittite knowledge of A|}|}iyava 
goes back to the time of Suppiluliujna {c. 1395-55), and it is ex- 
tremely dubious if Greek settlement were either early or strong 
enough to render possible the Hittite allusion to Alj^iyava, if a 
country of Achaean settlement were meant. In Pamphyha we have 
evidence of Arcadian-Cypriot dialect,”' but the country is not styled 
Achaia, and here again Greek settlement is comparatively late. 
Cyprus is ruled out by its possession of the name Alasia, and by the 
absence of any proof of an Achaean state of importance, the name 
Achaion Akte whose date is quite unknown marks a point of mer- 
cantile settlement, not of Empire,*' and Greek relations seem to date 
later than those with Rhodes, The claim of Rhodes is championed 
by Dr. Hro^ny,”* and it has one point in its favour. The island 
was evidently thickly populated by Greeks as soon as the destruction 
of the Mmoan supremacy at sea, rendered occupation easy. But the 
name Achaia was not applied to the island at any time. The later 
Dorian settlers described lalysos as an Achaia polls, but this is value- 
less for the claim that the island could be Al)l}iyava. Moreover, 
the argument from chronology is not without value. The sug- 
gestion of Ionia as Aljhiyava, supported by Dr. Got2e,” has least 
attraction of all. We have to assume that Troy was an Achaean 
town, but that its Achaeans were pn Hostile terms with those of the 
mainland. Moreover, it is very hard to fit in the relations of 
Ahhiyava with Mi'llavanda and the Euqqa. The names Vilusas"" 
and Taruisa"' which are found in Hittite records do not represent 

76 Schwyzer, of cit, i. 89 It may however have come from Crete, Bechtel, 
GV Dial, ii 797 

77 Schachermeyr, IJethitpr, p. i»2, 78 Archw Onentalm, 1. 323 H. 

79 Criticised in Hethiter, pp 1251! 

80 Sommer, Ahhiyavafrage, pp. 54®. 

8t Sommer, Ahhiyava-Urkunden, pp 362 ff, 370. 
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places in Ahhiyava, and there is no justification for equating them 
with Ihos and Troy. 

There remains the suggestion of recognising the mainland of 
Greece as Achaia. We may for the purpose of the argument accept 
suggestion that there was a substantial kingdom of the Peloponnese 
whose sovereign had as his capitals Mycenae and Tiryns.*® The 
Homeric tradition of the Trojan war may be adduced as evidence of 
the memory of such a realm, and archaeological arguments from the 
nature of sites in the Peloponnese can be adduced. Chronology 
suits well enough, and we can see Miletos in Millavanda, and accept 
reference to Lazpas as really meaning Lesbos. The latter point, 
however, is very dubious, for its settlement by Greeks seems to fall 
too late and the mere similarity of name cannot be pressed. On the 
other hand, all we have so far is piossibility, and other considerations 
tell against this possibility. The Achaeans did not use cunneiform 
writing, and there is no trace m the archaeological remains of such 
records. We must then suppose that the bearer of the Hittite mis- 
sives interpreted them, and did not leave the originals with the 
illiterate monarch. He for his part would send his answer by an 
envoy who would interpret it if written in Minoan-Mycenaean script 
on papyrus, to the Hittite king, or merely give a verbal answer. 
Frankly, however ingenious the suggcsion, it seems unconvincing. 
A further difficulty lies in the difference between the two cultures, 
and It IS not disposed of by insisting on the mafntenance of diplo- 
matic relations between the Minoans of Crete and the rulers of 
Egypt. Moreover, it is a serious objection that the excavations at 
Boghazkoi have failed to reveal Mycenaean pottery, common as 
that IS elsewhere. Nor is it convincing to urge that other objects 
of art may have reached Hattusas as royal gifts, but have perished or 
been earned off in the disaster which ruined that city. It may be 

82 Schachcrmcyr, Hethiter, pp 137 H; Meyer, Geschichte dfs AltertHms, II. i, 
2^2 ff. 
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that archaEological evidence to strengthen this view will be found. At 
present the impression left is that identification of Ahhiyava with 
an Achaean Peloponnese should be ruled to be very improbable. 

Further, for Greeks of the mainland there is another serious 
difficulty. The Egyptian records show as mercenaries in the 
service of the enemies of Merneptah the Aqaiwasa."^ But this is a 
much disputed rendering of 'tkjws, and it is quite impossible to lay 
any stress on it. Further, if the Aqaiwasa are the people of 
Ahhiyava, then the name must be assumed to contain the Aegean 
suffix which means that it came to the Hittites through Crete 
presumably before the Minoan catastrophe of 1400 B.C. Now the 
evidence*’ suggests very strongly that the Egyptians noted that 
these Aqaiwasa were circumcised. The effort"'’ to disprove this 
view of Professor Meyer is ingenious, but it is not effective. Assum- 
ing, therefore, Aqaiwasa to stand for the people of Ahhiyava, we 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that they were non-Greeks, or, if 
they were, they came from Asia Minor, where they had learned the 
practice, which was widespread among tHe Egyptians, from whom, 
according to Herodotos,®' the Phoenicians and Syrians of Palestine 
copied It. In favour of the view that no reference is made to Greeks 
may be set the fact that the other peoples named arc Sardana, 
Sckelesa, Luku and Turu^a.®" We can hardly doubt that wc arc 
to look for these people somewhere in the region of Asia Minor. 
The Luku are plainly Lycians, the Turusa suggest the Tiras of the 

83 Soirmcr, Ahhiyava-Urkunden, pp 358 ff , 396, IF , Iv 288 

The Egyptian s is not s hence Streitberg’s Achatvbs as the original will not 
do, and an ethnic suffix is denied by Sommer, Indogerm Forsch , Iv. 288. 

85 Sommer, of at , pp. 358, n 2, 395 f , Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums. 
n 1. 558 

86 Schachermeyr, Hethiter, pp 141 ff Sec Sommer, IF , Iv 289 f for a 
refutation. - 

87 11 104: Meyer, op at , II it 157 

88 Meyer, of dt., II. 1 555®, 564, 566, 578. 
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OW Testament, conceivably Htttite Taruisa,*® doubtless the Greek 
Tyrrhenoj, and the Tursci or Etruscans, whose original connection 
with Lydia remains by far the most plausible account of their begim 
nmgs. Sardana, as will be seen below, must be connected with the 
later Sardis®" rather than with Sardinia, and Sekelesa with Sagalassos 
rather than Sicily. 

A very different view has been taken of Aqaiwasa which sees 
in them a tribe of the Syrtes region, whose name may be recognised 
in Agbia, inland from Carthage. This is arguable, seeing that they 
were connected with the Libyans, and on the whole it seems better 
to hold that there is no reason to connect Aqaiwasa and Ahhiyava. 
The vague similarity of name leads to no certain result. 

Much ingenuity has been devoted to discovering m Egypt 
evidence of the existence of the Danaoi, who are known to us from 
Homer as a branch of the Achaioi in Argos.®* A letter found at 
Tell-el-Amarna gives a report from tlie king of Tyre to the Pharaoh 
{c, 1400), whence we learn that the king of the Danauna had died 
and had been peacefully succeeded by his son. It is true that frtma 
facte the tribe concerned should be looked for in Canaan, but that 
point very probably cannot be pressed unduly. Reference, however, 
to events in Greece seems most unlikely. There is also, some two 
centuries later, a mention of this name as among the sea folk from 
the islands who made an assault on Syria and were repelled by 

89 Suggested by Bum, Mmoans, VhtltsUnes, and Greeks, p 138 

90 Cf Bum, op cst , p 1 12, Meyer, op at, II 1. 2i8f 

91 Flinders Petrie, Htst of Egypt, iii 112 Cf Glotz, Aegean Civilization, p 405. 

92 Meyer, Geschichte des AltertHtns, II 1, 224, 336, 339, 361, 386, 391, 
Bum, Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks, pp. izo, 141 f , Childe (The Aryans, p. 73) 
suggests that the Danauna of Raineses III were scattered bands of Agamemnon's 
host returning from Troy But, apart from other reasons, the date is hopeless, as 
the Trojan war cannot be placed earlier than late in the i2ih century on aichaeolo- 
gical grounds, and the traditional date (1194-84 BC) is impossible to defend, sec 
Bum, pp 32® He rightly points out that there is no cle.-sr reference to the fall 
of the Hittitc empire in Greek tiadition; the legend of Pelops, which he suggests 
as possibly ansing thence, cannot be so interpreted. 
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Rameses III. This suggests that we are not entitled to look far 
aheld from the Danauna, and throws very serious doubt on their 
connection with Greece. It has, of course, not unnaturally been 
suggested, as an alternative hypothesis, that the Danaoi and the 
Achaioi bear names of Asianic tribes, which later were for uncertain 
reasons transferred to Greek tribes, perhaps because diey entered 
Greece and imposed their rule on early Greek peoples. But this is 
conjectural, and in the case of the Achaioi the sense ‘spearmen’ has 
been ascribed from Indo-European."* The mythological connec- 
tions"^ of the Danaoi' and Egypt leave us no real ground for accepting 
the Danauna and Danaoi as connected by mote than accidental agree- 
ment on part of the name. Among the tribes enumerated at the 
same time are the Uales who may be connected with Oassos in Cana 
or Oasos in Crete, but not with the Oscars in Italy. 

The Zakkari also recorded to have been placed in connection 
with the post-Homeric Teukroi, who have connections with Salamis 
in Cyprus, the Troad, and Pamphylia, as well as with Greece.'"’ But 
the difference of name is too substantial to allow any value to the 
comparison. The Philistines"^ were among the attackers, and they 
succeeded in establishing themselves in Palestine But the view that 
they are Indo-European, and that their name is to be compared 
with the Pelasgoi of Greek legend is a mere conjecture, and we have 
no real knowledge whether the Pelasgoi were Greek. Many peoples 
to whom the style was given were no doubt not Greek at all, and 

93 Cf Otto, Htit Zeitschrtft, cxlvi 120 

94 Cf Waldc, Vergl Worterhuch, 1 608, 11 327. The intciprcl.itJon is quite 
iiiKcrtain. 

95 See Ktebchmer, Gtolta, xxtv 15 S 

96 Meyer, of. at, II i 5601!, 5861! They were scttlcil later iit Palestine in 
conjunction with the Philistines, ibtd , II 11 13, 16, 240 For alleged connection with 
the Teukroi, see Bum, op at, pp 1551 Zakto in Q'ctc, whence they and the 
Philistines catne, is more plausible, as a connection. 

97 Meyer, op eit. It 1 218, 560 ft, 579, 586 ft 590!, 593, li 239 If. 

Macakster, Philistines, p 2; Bum, of. at, 141 f., 146, 159 
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there Js nothing really to show that we are to regard the Philistines 
as a Nordic people or a group o£ overlords over a Semitic population. 

0 £ special interest is the case of the lonians. Excavations in 
the region of the ancient Ugarit, known to us from the Amama 
letters and other sources, have proved very close relations with 
Cyprus and the importation thence of Mycenaean pottery.’* But 
the idea that it was an Achaean colony in the period 1400-1200 B.C. 
is clearly untenable. The Mycenaean weapons and dress are not 
adopted, and a special variety of tholos (tomb) appears. The effort 
has been made to hnd Greek names."" Nqmd I's made out to be 
Nikomcdes, but unhappily Niko- is not found early m Greek as the 
first part of a name. Then Ddm(a)j becomes Didumaioi, quite 
.improbable, and Ym(a)n is rendered Ionian. That must be ruled 
impossible. The Akkadian Yamanu, adduced in support, I's to be 
read with a v, and the form would have to be Yvn as in Hebrew 
Yavan, which may be traced to the beginning of the first millennium, 
though not with certainty.'"" The Hebrews may have received it 
via Lydta. It has been suggested that Egyptian ‘twn as the name of 
Hittite auxiliaries under Raineses II (c. 1312-1246 B.C.) refers to 
lonians, but the guess has no attractive character.”” The word, as 
IS well known, occurs only in a late Homeric line, and the name was 
presumably created late in history after the lonians had occupied 
the Asian coast. An etymology is difficult, as they worshipped 
Apollon leios, the suggestion has been made that they were called 
from their religion cry of w.‘"^ Patently no certainty is possible. 

98 See Schachcrmcyr, Hethtter, pp, 107 ff 

99 Dhormc, Revue btbltque, 1931, pp 37 ff. Hro^iiy, Archw Orientalm, iv 
169, blit >ce Virotcand, Syna, xiv ii8, Somtntr, Ahhijava-Urkunden, p. 396 

100 Lebmann-Haupt, Kilo, xxvii. 286 ff 

101 Bilabel, Geschtchte vorderastem und Agyftens, 1 239, 398 f, but see 

Sommer, of at , f 360 n 2, 7 F, Iv 288. 

102 Kretschmer Kteinas Porch, i. ^S., Glotta, xviii 3237, xxiv 239; Somtner, 
IF . Iv. 227 11 1, 
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It would not be worth while investigating further traces of 
Indo-Europeans in Asia and the Aegean as immigrants from Europe. 
The questions regarding the Mitanni and the dynasts in Syria or 
the Hyksos in Egypt concern Indo-Europeans whose provenance 
was Asiatic, even if the ultimate I.E, home is to be located in Europe, 
at present an insoluble problem. 

IV. Illyrians and Italians 

Mention has already been made of the pressure of Illyrians on 
the Dorians. But their activity extended undoubtedly to Italy also. 
We may confidently find in the Veneti of the north and in the 
various lapygian tribes of the south, Dauni'i, Peucetii, Messapii, 
Calabri, and Sallentini, representatives of the Illyrian race and 
speech.’"* The dates to be assigned to the entry of the Illyrians arc 
wholly conjectural; it may be taken for granted that they go back 
to the loth century B.C. at least, but the archaeological evidence is 
quite impotent to tell us any more. Linguistically it has been 
claimed*" ’ that Venetic reveals to us a language which, like Hittitc 
and Tocharian, belongs to an extremely ancient form of I.E. speech 
anter.or to the development of centum and satem dialects as such. It 
IS difficult to understand what is really meant by this claim. The 
extreme antiquity appears to be exaggerated, but it seems clear that 
Venetic in some words preserves I.E. palatals, and that it does not 
labialise velars.’®" The question of the ancestry of modern 
Albanian"’* is disputed, as Thracian influence is also alleged; for 
our purpose no importance seems to attach to the question. It has 
been shown’"" that there is between Illyrian and Germanic a certain 
amount of similarity, but that can be exaggerated, and is easily 

103 See Keith, /HQ , xiL 569 fiF , xiii. 201 

104 Whatmough, Foundations of Roman Italy, pp 126 ff 105 Ibid , p 177 

106 E.g Kluthiiatis (Messapic Klaohtxts), and ekafethans 

107 Schwyzer, Gnechtshe Crammatik, 1. 66f sec Georgiev, KZ Ixiv 1071! 

108 H. Krahe, Htrt-Festschnft, u 565 ff 
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explained by the ptoximity of the early German speakers and the 
Illyrians, for the Illyrians, to )ud^ from their names of places and 
similar tokens, appear to have occupied much of what later became 
eastern German lands. 

There are also serious difficulties in determining when the 
Italians came to Italy. There are easily distinguished two groups 
the Q- Italici, of whom those best known are the Latins, and the 
P-Italici, sometimes styled Safines,"" including the Oscans and 
Umbrians. It appears for many reasons proper to assume that the 
ancestors of the Celtic and Italic peoples once dwelt together in close 
union,'" and efforts have even been made to show that we can 
trace a special relation between the Q-Italici and the Irish group of 
Celtic speeches, and a less close connection of P-Italici and the 
Britannic group, but this must be deemed improved. 

When we seek to find a place in Italy for the joint existence of 
the Italici, we are fnvited'" to find it in the Po valley, where arch- 
aeology reveals to us people dwelling in villages consisting of pile 
structures on dry land, incinerating their dead, the terramancoli who 
spread over Italy in the 15th and 14th centuries B.C., though they 
nowhere exterminated the Mediterranean race, which is accepted as 
a rule as the oldest population to be traced. But the view that the 
Romans and Safines are really descended from the terramancoli is 
not by any means universally accepted,'" and must be regarded as 
incapable of being proved by the evidence available. There is a 
distinct civilisation, the Vdlanovan,”" in Reggio Emilia and Tuscany, 

109 ChiUe, The Aryans, pp 68 ff no Whatmough, op At, pp 109, 195. 

1 1 1 Mctllet, Htstotre de la langue latme, ch lu. 

1 12 A Walde, Vber klteste sprachihche Beatelttngen zwischeit Kelten und 
hahkern (1917) Cf. Kretschmer, Sfrache, pp 104 ff. 

113 Childc, The Aryans, p. 71. 

114 Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I ii 792. 

1 15 Whatmough, op at., pp 84 fF.; Randall Maciver, ViUanovans and Early 
Etruscans (1924). 
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in the Early Iron Age, which on one and the most probable view 
cannot be denved from that of the terramaricoli, but must 
lepresent a new invasion, and it is usually supposed that the 
Umbrians introduced it. It is quite possible to hold that like the 
Umbrians, the Latins were not descendants of the terramaricoli at 
all, but represent a distinct and earlier wave of invasion of a people 
akin to but not derived from the Safines.'^** This is strongly sup 
ported by the fact that no terramarc settlement has ever been found 
in Latium, and that the similarity of Roman town-planning to that 
seen in the terramaricoli ’s settlements can be explained easily by 
natural features and Etruscan influence. A distinct Villanovan 
element thus seems to have introduced Latin. On the whole, it 
seems best to disregard the terramaricoli doctrine, and to accept in- 
vasions from the north to explain the arrival of Italic! of all kinds 
as Indo-Europeans by speech.”^ If this is so, then we have no 
definite means of suggesting any early date, before say 1000 B.C. 
for entry, how much earlier any I.E. speakers arrived must remain 
guesswork. We cannot be at all certain that the Italici as a unity 
ever resided in Italy; probably they did not. 

An effort, however, to find Indo-European speech at a very 
early date in Italy has been made, the Ligurians being the chosen 
people."* Ancient tradition asenbes to Ligurians considerable areas 
of southern Gaul, Corsica, Elba, the north-west and centre of Italy, 
and the Po valley. It has been sought — by adducing place names 
with -ic- to establish the wide distribution of the people in ancient 
times, and, no doubt without sufficient warrant, the name has been 
claimed for the Mediterranean race. But it is also claimed that in 

1 16 Whatmough, op at , pp 203 ff 

117 Meyer, (op at.) suggests amval by tlic Adnaiic sea, but Kretschmer (p. 106) 

piefcrs the land route along the coasc R. Much (Htrt-Festschnft, 11. argues 

for a northern origin of the luhci from the linguisuc similarities of Latin and 
German. 

118 Whatmough, op at, pp. lapff. 
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fact Ligurian was an I.E. speech, not agreeing with any other known 
speech. 

In discussing the issue the so-called Lepontine inscriptions 
must be disregarded, they seem to show a Celtic speech,"* affected 
by Etruscan influences, and can be held certainly not to be Ligurian 
m origin. The glosses given as Ligurian are of minimal value 
They are said to have called themselves Ambrones, with which have 
been compared German Ambrones and the Umbrians, ‘®‘' but this 
IS a mere guess. The stream Bodincus is said to mean ‘without 
bottom’,- and the Sanskrit budhna, Greek puthmen, Latm fundus, 
German hoden, are naturally compared, but -meus remains without 
solution.’*' The suffix -asco or -asca cannot with any plausibility 
be made out I.E. in character, the plea'** that its frequency was due 
to the existence of river names in -a such as Macra or to that of 
common words in ~a such as fda is quite unintelligible. The exami- 
nation of the list of names ending m one or other of these suffixes 
shows that the earliest part of each is regularly without I.E, con- 
nections. With this accords the fact that characteristic Ligurian 
names, such as Ciminus or Alba, remain without I.E. relationships. 
There is no real doubt that the basis of Ligurian is not I.E. The 
idea that the neolithic I'nhabitants spoke an I.E. speech is really 
impossible, and commonsense dictates that we must admit the in- 
filtration of I.E. speakers at some time to account for the scanty 
I.E. traces, which we must regard as signs of a new population 
movement, not necessarily at all important numerically. This 
view is supported by certain names,**’ patently Indo-European. 
Beregiema, a mountain, clearly contains the I.E. bher-, ‘bear’, and 

1 19 Krahc, Hirt-Festschrift, 11 2^1-7 Contrast Whatmough, op at, pp 1341. 
who tries to make out the speech as Kclto-Ligunan, 

120 Ktetschmer, Glotta, xxi 114 121 Krahe, op at., 11 233 ff. 

122 Whatmough, op at , p 130 

123 Krahe, Hm-Festschnft, 11 254 
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gheyem-, ‘winter, snow’, but the form is not Latin, because the 
sonant aspirates are represented by sonants only, as opposed to f and 
h respectively in Latin. Porcobera again cannot be Celtic, on one 
view, since p is retained while Irish has ore. This is not decisive, 
and there are Celtic parallels in other cases, c.g. Comberanea, a 
stream, with which compare Irish commar, ‘meeting’ of streams 
etc. Bivelius, Irish btu; Roitdelius, Old Irish ruad; Eburelia, Gall. 
ehuro-. There is too little authority to allow yet of a decision 
whether we have a really independent I.E. speech, or merely a form 
of Celtic, or an another view a Karno-Illynan dialect.’ 

Nor can we say of the speech’ *■* of the Sicels of Sicily and South 
Italy with what I.E, speech it is connected, nor when it was intro- 
duced. The scanty remains contain much that is like Latin, but 
borrowing cannot certainly be presumed. We have leports, L. lepm; 
duro, Latin durum, vmo, L. vtnum, hrtom, L. gratum, Oscan and 
Gaul, bratom; nepos as in Latin. Aitne compares with L. aedes, 
as Ittra with libra. For maru compare Umbrian and L. maro; for 
motion, loan’, L. mutuum, for kaitnos, L. caitnus. There are fewer 
cases of Greek connection as in Hemttom and hemtna, while it is 
possible that in L. rmser, G. musaros, wc have a borrowing from 
Sicel via Sicilian comedy. On the other hand, the name for leader, 
Douketios, has the same ending as in 111 Peucetii, with the local 
name Bnkinniai compare Messapic brtgannas, and the fact that 
there were Sicels in Dalmatia, so that connection with Illyrian can- 
not be ruled out. 

As already mentioned, wc need not take seriously the idea that 
Sicels”*’’ took part in raids on Egypt. The early Sardinians have 


124 K, F. Wolff, Manntts, xxii i8i S., xxiii, 227 ff 

125 Whatmough, of at,, pp. 363 ff, Prac-Italic Dudccts, 11. 4571!. Sitel 
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126 Contrast Meyer, Geschtchte des AltertHms, II. i 573 ff. with Whatmough, 
of at , pp. 338 ff. 356 f. on the movement from Sialy to Italy, not vice versa 
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clearly scant right to I.E. character. We have no speech relics, only 
ancient local names, which have parallels in Spam, Liguria, and 
North Africa.**' That tliey were among the tribes brought against 
Egypt Is most unlikely, even if they cannot be treated as the people 
of Sardis,**" it is illogical to go so far a field as Sardinia, and no arch- 
aeological evidence can be adduced to support the idea of location 
there. 

The Etruscans can be biiefly disposed of. The non-I.E. 
charactci of their language only becomes more apparent with every 
effort to jiiive at a different conclusion.**’ Of more importance is 
the question of their date of arrival on the west coast of Italy. 
Theie is also the possibility oi probability of more than one Etruscan 
arrival. Thus it has been suggested*'*” that some came to eastern 
Italy from the Greek mainland, either by land or sea, while others 
came to the west direct from somewhere m the Aegean by sea. 
I here is a variance regarding dates of advent, and they have been 
jsciibed to the second millennium B.C ' '* But it is fai more likely 
that wt have to go down to about 850 B.C,"* though theie may 
have been settlements of less importance in the loth century. There 
Is fai too little deal archaeological evidence to decide such a point 
as this. That for a time they extended an overlordship over large 
areas, including Latium, is plain. Against the idea of arrival by 
land must be set the fact that archaeological evidence, as well as 
tiadition strongly supports the view that tiaccs of Etruscan speech 
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among the Raeti,'*® who lived to the north and south of the 
Brenner pass, are due to penetration from the south, not to an entry 
from the north, by the Rasenna. The theory”^ that the Etruscans 
arc aboriginal in Italy is quite impossible of acceptance. 

Note should, however, perhaps be made of the suggestion”’ 
that beside our historic Etruscans there was a much older element 
in the population which arrived before the Indo-Europeans and was 
kindred to the historical Etruscans. It seems extremely difficult to 
make much of this suggestion and mere possibilities which cannot 
be verified are probably best Irft aside. The same observation 
applies to an ingenious effort”® to see sober history in the legend of 
Aeneas and Rome to the extent that a body of sea-raiders may have 
landed somewhere south of the Tiber in the Early Iron Age and 
have aided the Latins against the pressure of the Sabeliian wave of 
Italic stock. 

The Celts did not reach Italy until somewhere about 400 
B.C.;'” they came rather from the east than the west, and their 
provenance may have been the Danube, in any case their import- 
ance for the early Mediterranean is negligible. Nor do any of the 
facts we have examined enable us to arrive at any conclusion helpful 
for the solution of the problem of the Indo-European home on which 
the late Professor L. dc La Vallee Possin wrote with such prudent 
reserve in the appendix added in 1935 to his Indo-eurofeens et 
I ndo-ir aniens, 

A. BrRRiFDAir Knrti 
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It is only recently that we are realizing the importance of the 
Malayan world for researches in anthropology and archaeology. The 
ethnic history of the Malay peoples is still far from being clear. 
We find them mostly as a maritime race whom we may call the 
Oceanic Malays. But they have got their cousins on the mainland 
as well spreading over the Malay Peninsula and Indo-China, who 
may be called Continental Malays. The Proto-Malayas are some- 
times called Oceanic Mongols spreading over the vast “Oceanic 
domain of Further Asia from Formosa to the Nicobars and Mada- 
gascar.” And as Dr. Hutton observes in his paper on “Races of 
Further Asia,”* the Proto-Malayas are found “forming hybrid 
groups by fusion with Negritos, Papuans, pre-Dravidians or Indo- 
nesians.” The present day Malays with dark-brown skin may thus 
very probably be the result of the fusion of the Yellow races from 
the North with the Black races of Southern Asia. Thanks to the 
researches of French scholars, we now know that the far off island of 
Madagascar is culturally and linguistically connected with the 
Malayan world, and the devoted workers of the £cole Fran^aise 
d Extreme Orient in Hanoi (Indo-China) are supplying valuable 
materials for the study of the archaeology of Malaysia. The history 
of the Proto-M!alays and the Malays will, therefore, when ade- 
quately treated, enable us to follow the strange lines of expansion of 
the primitive peoples from Africa to Melanesia across the Indian 
Ocean to the Pacific. 

The earliest, so far traced, of the Dark races to spread over 
Malayasia and South East Asia were the Negritos, precursors 
of the Negroids or Oceanic Negroes as opposed to the 
Continental Negroes now in Africa. The Negrito as a submerged 

I Man in India, vol XII, No i, 1932. 
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Pre-Dravidian element in our Indian population, has been 
definitely identified by Dr. B. S. Guha, in the extreme South' 
Western strip of the Peninsula consisting of the hills and ranges 
along both sides of the Ghats. There we find such tribes as the 
Kadars, Irulas, Pulayans etc. who are basically Negritoid in character 
but modified by other racial elements specially the Proto-Australoid, 
spreading from the Gulf of Cambay to the coasts of Orissa now 
speaking mostly “Austric” speech common to the Kol, Muilda, 
Santal, Juang and Savara tribes. A few others like the Bhil, the 
Gond, and the Oraons now speak corrupt forms of Dravidian or 
Aryan speech abandoning their tribal languages. Ihese Proto- 
Australoids or Veddoids (as they are sometimes Called from physi- 
cal affinities with the Veddas of Ceylon) may be the earliest indi- 
genous substratum interspersed with a later filtration of tlie Negritos 
whom we find m South India in the Andaman Islands, in Malay 
Peninsula (Scmang races), in East Sumatra and in the Philippines 
(Aeta people). Agriculture and domestication of anmials were 
unknown to the Negritos who were, mainly speaking, food gatherers 
and hunters with bow and arrow as their typical weapon (unknown 
to the Veddoid ancestors of the Australian aborigines). 

After the Negritos we find the infiltration of the Oceanic 
Negroes represented by its Papuasian branch leaving their traces 
among the Naga and other tribes of Assam and those of Papua 
and Fiji in Melanesia. The earlier and later strands of this Mlelane- 
soid culture are jtist being distinguished as we shall presently dis- 
cuss. Their cultural contributions may not be much but they supply 
valuable links ih our study of the stone-age cultures of Asia. 

Next to the Melanesian or Black races come the Indonesians 
composed of a Caucasic stock modified by Mongolian infiltration ■ 
Racially the Indonesians are “submerged” according to Dr. Hutton 
but the area once covered by the Mon-Khmer languages of the 
Indonesian stock embraces Cambodia and Yunnan in French Indo* 
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^ina, Wa and Palaung lands in Bunma, Khasi Hills in Assam and 
the Munda zones o£ Chota Na^ur. In chose areas have been discover^ 
ed a special (which we may call Indonesian) of polished stone 
adze “the tanged and shouldered cult.” Other characteristics noted 
by Dr. Hutton ate tatoomg, canoe-drum, mcgalichic culture, head- 
hunting “to secure souls to add to the general village stock of soul 
matter which is required for the successful propagation of animal 
and cereal life," phallic cult, cerra<e cultivation, buffalo and plough 
cattle, among others. These are found in Assam, Burma, Malay 
Aiehipelago, the Philippines and in Formosa, Papua and Oceania. 
Along with these there appeared totemism, taboo, exogamy, matri- 
lineal society, Bachelors Hall, priest-chiefs and Prayer houses develop- 
ing into temples m Indonesia and Polynesia. We have noticed how 
often the students of Micronesiatt, Melanesian and Polynesian cul- 
tures turned to Indonesia for the explanation of many customs and 
institutions in the remote parts of Oceania. Now Indonesian and Mon- 
Khmet cultures are considered by an eminent authority like Dr. 
Hutton to have their origin in Southern India (pre-Dravidian and 
Dtavidian), Consequently Pre-Aryan India should be a most pro- 
fitable field for those who aspire to conthbute new chapters to the 
ptediistoric and anthropological studies of Asia. 

Next to Dr. J. H. Hutton’s admirable survey of the “Races of 
Further Asia” prepared for the 14th Edition of the Encyclofadia 
Bntanmca (1929)* we should notice Dr. P. V. van Stem Callenfels’ 
monograph on “The Melanesoid Civilizations of Eastern Asia.”* 
Traces of Melanesoid civilization were discovered also in French 
tndo-China by Mm. Mansuy and Palle and Dr. M. Colani which 
came to be critically examined at the First Congress of the Pre- 
historians of the Far East (Hanoi, 1932). Ihe second session of 
that Congress was in Manila (1936) when heaps of new materials 
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came &>rdi for examination and a third session of the G>ngress was 
organised by the Raffles Museum in Singapore/ 

In 1935 Dr. Calienfels was ^trusted by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New Y<vk, with the task of making a systematic survey of 
the palaeolithic and neolithic sites and human remains of Melane- 
soid and Indonesian affinities- He completed his report (dated 
KyotOi Dec. 1935) of the first year’s work (1934-1935) in course of 
which he regretted that “both Siam and Burma are still blank areas 
on the prc-historic maps.’’* 

The conclusions of Dr. Calienfels as recorded in this, practically 
his last scientific communication on the subject, deserve close atten- 
tion : Far from being confined to present Melanesia, the geogra- 
phical extension of the composite Melanesoid ailture takes us to 
the Tumba culture of West Africa where according to Dr. 
Menghin, we find “artifacts bearing a strong resemblance to the 
palaeolithic types of Western Europe like Chellean, Levalloistan or 
Moustetian.’’ These types have already been found in South 
India, Java and South China. So it seems probable that from 
Africa the home of the Dark races, the oval or ellipsoid chipped 
implements reached Western Europe on the one hand and via India 
to Java and the Far East on the other. We quote in this connection 
the following significant remarks of Dr. Calienfels who seemed to 
support the hypothesis of Dr. Hutton: “It seems now improbable 
that influences from India played a part in the development of the 
Melanesoid civilisations, and the theory that the cultures found in 
Malaysia had their origin solely or mainly from Tonkin (Hoabin- 
hian) can no longer be maintained.” In discussing a rare stone arrow 

3 Tills information I gathered from the authonties of the Museum and from 
Prof Otiey Bayer of the University of the Philippines on my way to and from 
Polynesia and Australia (1937*38)- 
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head found m north eastern Kedah, Dr. Callenfels opined that the 
arrow head, like the neolithic and bronze civilizations of the East 
coast of Sumatra, opposite Kedah, probably showed “Indian 
or Burmese influence.” Another Dutch archaeologist Dr. G. H. R. 
von Konigswald who published his results on the “Early Palaeolithic 
Stone implements from Java”® definitely correlated the Pleistocene 
hand-axe cultures of Java and India* while reviewing the 
'Strattgrafhy of Java and its Relations to Early Man.’ To find 
implements comparable with the Javanese hand-axes we must go 
back, he says, “to the beginning of human industry, to the early 
palaeolithic Chcllean culture known from Europe, Africa and India, 
and indeed to the most primitive phase of this culture.” 

Dr. Callenfels, however, warned us against accepting mere 
typology as a reliable indication of age which can only be fixed by 
more convincing geological or pakontological evidence. But he 
agreed that probably the oldest wave of Mielanesoid civilization 
reached Java. One of the earliest human fossils was found by 
Dubois in Trinil and another near Wadjak where probably a proto- 
Australoid type was discovered and wfthin fifty miles from that 
site Dr. Kbenigswald found stone-tools of the Chellean type. A 
very remarkable find was that in the rock-shelter called Guwa 
Lawa near Sampling (East Java). Here, between a layer with stone 
arrow heads below and one with polished stone-axes above, a cul- 
ture was discovered using only bone and horn artifacts, nowhere else 
to be found associated with a Melanesoid culture. The proto- 
neoliths found near Malang, East Java resemble those from Celebes. 
Paleolithic tools have also been found in the Melanesoid remains 
near Galumpang in West Central Celebes and probably a Melane- 
soid bone culture reached Java via Celebes. Melanesoid paleolithic 
artifacts have also been found m Sarawak and in Dutch West Borneo. 


5 BHllrtin of the Raffles Museum, May, 1936. 
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Thousands of such stone-axe^ have been found in the East coast 
of Sumatra. This “Sumiatra type” of tools consists of rounded 
pebble worked on one side only. Two other types could be dis- 
tinguished : a broad flat axe and a thicker elongated pick. Polished 
neolithic axes and bronze axes have also been found in East as well 
as north Sumatra and in Nias, pointing to a later stage of culture 
derived from different sources. Grinding stones and slabs associa- 
ted with hzmatitc used as pigment have been found in Sumatra 
and m Malay Peninsula but are totally absent in Indo-China. 

A very primitive type of culture has been found by the Swiss 
Anthropologist Dr. F. Sarasin, in the caves of Northern, Central, 
and Southern Siam, But systematic excavations have not yet been 
undertaken. 

In Indo-China valuable relics of Stone Age culture have been 
found in Bac-son and Hoa-Binh. Suffice it to say that the palaeoli- 
thic tools from those sites are associated with Melanesoid human 
remains and the proto-neoliths with the Indonesian strata which 
apparently succeeded. 

In the Kwangsi province of South China an expedition sent by 
the Chinese Geological Survey discovered a late palaeolithic culture 
with no polished celt or pottery. This Kwangsi' culture appears to 
resemble the Stone Age cultures of Western Europe and it is des- 
cribed by Dr. W. C. Pei in his paper ‘‘On a Mesolithic Industry 
of the Caves of Kwangsi.”’ This may be the forerunner of the 
Bacsonian (early Neolithic) culture of Indo-Chitia. 

Palaeolithic and proto-neolithic implements have been found, 
as we have described above, near the Laguna del Bay in Luzon and 
other parts of the Philippines which wait for systematic exploratibn. 

Even far off Japan which is generally considered to be in the neo- 
lithic zone some apparently pala:olithic tools were reported to have 


7 Bulletin- Qeol Soc China, XIV, 1935, 
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been discovered by prince Oyama among the kitchen-middens o£ 
Liu Kiu islands. In 1932 Dr. Callenfels could detect similar imple- 
ments from Ktushm, Hondo and Sendar islands. These tools have 
not yet received sufficient attention from the authorities of different 
Japanese Miuseums because of their pre-occupation with ceramic 
materials. 

Malay Peninsula is the natural land bridge between India and 
Indonesia. Yet, owing to the cultural backwardness of the people 
inhabiting that country, few expforations have been undertaken. 
As early as 1880 Mr. L. Wray, former Director of F.M.S. Museums 
discovered shell and bone deposits at Gunong Pondok, Perak, In 
1886 he excavated some rock shelters at Gunong Cheroh near Ipoh 
and reported finding human remains (neolithic?), red pigments and 
grinding stones but no paljcolithic tools or flakes. 

Between 1917-1921 Mr. I.H.N. Evans conducted excavations 
in several places, at Gua Kajang near Lenggong he found tools of 
pala:olithic type but no protoneoliths, as he reported. He found 
proto-neoUths near Gua To Long m Pahang and thanks to the ex- 
pert colloboration of Dr. Callenfels he could trace (in 1926-27) a 
definite Melanesoid culture in Gua Kcrban rockshelter in Gunong 
Pondok (north Perak). Among the finds are mentioned palaeolithic 
tools including Sumatra-type, protoneoliths approaching neoliths, 
crude pottery (very rare in lower levels), red pigment, grinding stones 
etc. with human remains. 

Melanesoid palaeolithic tools, worked on both sides (and not 
associated with any protoneoliths) were found by Mr. G. W. 
Thompson in 1921-23 near the Sungai Lembing tin mine in 
Pahang. In the alluvium of a small stream he found also “layers of 
flakes and chips” suggesting probably that it was an “ancient work- 
shop.” Some of the artifacts are of the unwieldy Indo-Chinese 
(Hoabinhian I) type and represent probably the oldest stage of the 
Melanesoid culture in the Malay Peninsula. 
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Under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation (New York) 
several important excavations were made in 1934*35 and prelimi- 
nary reports thereof were published by Dr. Callenfels^'* In the 
Province of Wellesley three kitchen middens were excavated in 1934 
at Guak Kepah where he found n-aces of secondary burial, hematite 
and pure neolithic *‘axes with an enarcling groove" round the base 
for the attachment of a rattan handle. The forerunners of this type 
may be the “knob-handled axe" from Gulampang, Central Celebes 
or die type of tools found in Kaigan in Mongolia, Manchuria and 
Japan as communicated by Dr, Callenfels in the Proceedings of the 
Second Congress of Pre-histortans of the Far East, Manila (1936). 

In the lime stone hills of Baling in Kedah, a cave was excavated 
by H. D, Collings and inspite of difficulties in cultural stratification, 
was attributed by Dr. Callenfels to “the same wave of civi- 
lization as that of Gua Kerban showing protoneoliths deve- 
loping into true neolithic tools with a straight edge and 
also of small chipped picks.” Another site was excavated 
by Mr. M. W. F. Tweedie at Bukit Chintamam in Pahang. 
Here the oldest layers showed a culture without pottery 
and with palaeolithic “Sumatra-type" tools which was succeeded by 
a later stratum with pottery and protoneoliths. The older type of 
pottery shows that netting was used for impressing the ornaments 
on vessels before baking The later type of pottery probably belong- 
ed to Iton Age, and its inner surface was varnished probably with 
gum or lac which were used for coating (both externally and inter- 
nally) m the pottery found by Mr. Evans in the Iron Age slab 
graves at Changkat Manteri and Sungkai. 

Summing up his observations. Dr. Callenfels remarked that the 
oldest phase of Melanesoid culture in Malay Peninsula appeared to 
be that of Sungai Lembing with palaeolithic culture. The protoneo* 

8 BtdlttiH of tke Raffa* Aimseom, May, 1936. 
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lithic stage is reached in Gua Kajang, Gua Kerban and the Baling 
caves. Partially belonging to these stages and partially different 
from and later than those, stand the layers of the Chintamani caves 
where, bodi in the higher and the lower levels, secondary burials 
occurred. Ordinary burial is found in Gua Kerban rock shelter, 
Guak Kepah with its peculiar neolithic axes is quite distinct and 
seems to represent the youngest stage of Melanesoid civilization so 
far known, in this part of the world. The later Melanesoids evolved 
tools which appear to show that they employed them in some kind 
of primitive agriculture. And here as elsewhere “when human re- 
mains are found associated with protoneoliths and pottery, they 
include individuals with affinities other than Melanesoid.” Dr. 
Callenfels admits the presence of the second race, the Indonesians 
living with the Mdanesoids, practising burials with no trace pf 
cannibalism. 

In tracing the history of the relatively simple and unmixed 
Melanesoid races and culture we have often been puzzled by com- 
plicated problems which only further researches may solve. The 
difficulties are multiplied more and more as we proceed to tackle with 
the history of mixed races like the so-called Pre-Dravidians and Indo- 
nesians who seldom appear as pure races and only offer some 
“archaic survivals,” the date or cultural sequence thereof, remaining 
often vague and perplexing The theories and interpretations of the 
ethnologists and anthropologists often conflict, aiid no less conflicting 
are the opinions and observations of archaeologists who worked in this 
much neglected field of Malaysian pre-history. Dr. Callenfels warned 
us against accepting mere typology as a reliable indication of age for 
he showed how apparently old stone culture and tools from Galum- 
pung (Celebes), Gua Kerban (Malay) and Kwangsi (South China) 
which abound in so-called “Chellean types” are probably “yoUn^r 
than Mesolithic.” So protoneoliths are often confused with neoliths 
and the neolithic culture has no clear chronological boundaries, some- 
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antes, as m the history of Japan and some other countries, the neo- 
lithic age and culture reaching as late an epoch as the beginning of 
the Christian Era. Even the fossilisatton of bones, wood etc. is found 
to take different spans of years in different climes and countries and 
so mere fossilisation is a most unsound criterion for age in case of A 
country like Java, (as observed by Dr. Callenfels), where, in some 
sites, bones and other objects get fossilised m a very short time. With 
all these reservations, we may nevertheless pursue the study of 
palxoethnology and prehistoric archeology of Malaysia. 

Next to the Melanesoid Negritos, we notice the somewhat 
obscure group of pre-Dravidian spreading from India into the 
Malayan world. Dr Hutton has identified them with the Sakai of 
the Malay Peninsula, the Toalas of the Celebes and their cousins in 
East Sumatra, the Ulu Ayar tribes of Dutch Borneo with the blow 
gun as their distinctive weapon. This pre-Dravidian strain in some 
of the hill tribes of Assam and Burma is admitted by Dr, Hutton, 
He considers the Indonesians as introducing the earliest and the most 
abiding cultural elements in Further Asia, from Assam to Fiji, ftonl 
the Munda zone to the Polynesian world. The Indonesians were 
probably composed of a Caucasic stock which, according to Hutton, 
occupied South-East Asia at a very early date and was modified by 
Mongolian infiltration. These Indonesians were submerged by the 
Hood of South-Mongoloid laces, called by Dr. Hutton, as the 
Parecean invasion represented by the North to South drive of the 
Shan, the Thai, the Burmese, the Anamites, down to the Kuki- 
Cachins of our own days. As result of such racial fusions there 
emerged the Oceanic Mongols, the Proto-Malays or the Indonesians. 
Leaving the mainland to the mdigeiv)us pre-Mongol folks and to the 
invading Southern Mongols, the Indonesians with a tare audacity and 
adaptability spread over Malaysia and Micronesia and again through 
Melanesia reached the farthest confines of the Polynesian world. 
This forgotten history has been partially reconstructed by W. F. 

33 
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Perry in his Megaltthtc Culture of Indonesia and by Loeb and Heinc- 
Geldcrn in their studies on Sumatra* Recently Mr. Sheppard in his 
paper on the “Megaliths in Malacca territory”^" concluded that “a 
wave of Megalithic culture may have passed tlirough Malacca, 
I'M route for South Sumatra, Java and the South Pacific.” He 
further pointed out that the megaliths of Talang Padang should be 
studied along with such other monuments found in Assam and 
Burma, in the Celebes, Nias and the little Sunda islands. 

One of the best collections of Malaysian antiquities is to be 
found in the Raffles Museum of Singapore. Founded in 1844, it got 
a new building in 1887 with special galleries and departments on 
Zoology, Ethnography etc-, of Malaysia and Indonesia. It is an 
institution for regional research containing a representative collection 
of finds from various expeditions in Malay Peninsula. The Museum 
has recendy departed from its regional function by assembling in its 
new Hall of Asiatic Pre-history, a synoptical series of stone-imple- 
ments and other objects from many regions in the east and southeast 
of Asia. Its Bulletin was mainly biological in character but it has, 
from 1936, opened its pages to non-biological research in its series, 
B, which gave the first survey of pre-historic research in the Peninsula. 

The Perak Museum has been collecting tools and specimens from 
the Perak state, Kelantan, Pahang, Kedah and Negri Sembilan. 

The Selangor Museum contains artifacts from Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang. Neolithic stone tools are very common in 
Kuala Tembeling, Kuala Kangsar and other places. Mr. Evans 
has classified them into four common types : — 1 

(1) Stone adze-head with chiscl-like edge 

(2) Stone adze-head with slightly hollow ground at the point 

on the ‘under’ surface 

9 Robert Heine-GcWcrn, Pre-histonc Research in Indonesia in Bihluografby of 
tndum Archteology, Leyden, 1934. 

10 Bulletin of the Baffles Museum, May, 1936, 
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(3) Large stone adze-head 

(4) Short adze-head ground on both sides towards the point. 

Among the rarer types Mr. Evans refers to “quoit shaped” 

objects in black and greenish blue stone and also to a kind of 
‘ 'shouldered’ ’ tool found in 1 aiping. The latter is well-known from 
north-east India (Munda-zone), Burma, Siam and Indo-China.” 
These neolithic implements followed the invasion of Malaya by a 
CroMagnon race (Indonesians.) who subjugated the palaeolithic cave 
dwellers using Chelleo-Mousterian tools. 

While there are plenty of axes and adze-heads, no stone knives, 
spears or arrow heads so far have been discovered. These, according 
to Evans, probably came to be made of hard wood or bamboo as we 
find in New Guinea; but in the Admiralty Islands, where obsedian 
(volcanic glass) is available, we find chipped points, so well known to 
the Maoris. 

Some late neolithic objects are found mixed up with bronze or 
iron age finds e.g. in the Iron Age graves of granite slab, discovered 
at Changkat Mantri (near Bernam river, Perak) where have been 
found rough pottery, with carnelian beads, bronze vessel, iron tools, 
and stone bark-cloth beaters also found in Passo, middle Celebes and 
in so many places of Polynesia which developed the bark-cloth in- 
dustry transmitted by their Indonesian forbears. Such dolmens and 
cists have been found also in East Java where the culture objects 
range from late neolithic to the iron age strata. Mr. Evans mentions 
granite megaliths at Linggi, Negri Sembilan and compares them 
with the megaliths found in Indonesia and north-eastern India 
“which are so intimately connected with Indonesia and Malay 
Peninsula.” With this remark he refers to the standard works like 
The K basis by P, R. T. Gordon and to The History of Uf-per Assam, 
by L. W. Shakespeare as well as to the Mikirs, Nagas, and Ho- 
Munda tribes who erect memorial stones for departed spirits as we 
find among many races of Malaysia and Oceania, This megalithic 
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culture, according to Dr. Hutton, takes the form of menhirs and dol- 
mens, intimately connected with the cult of the dead and also with a 
phallic cult : “The general theory underlying it seems to be that the 
soul of the dead takes up its abode in the erect or the recumbent 
stone,” according as the sex is male or female and that tHe fertiliza- 
tion of the crops and propagation of all life is dependent on the action 
of the soul which is assisted by a process of sympathetic magic 
dependent on the symbolic form of these megalithic erections.” The 
survival of this cult in Chota Nagpur, in Assam, m parts of Indo- 
China and in Madagascar suggests that it originated at a very early 
date and “perhaps preceded the expansion of the Proto-Malay race.” 
Thus although the origin of the Mon-Khmer culture is still obscure, 
it is possible, says Dr. Hutton that India was “the source of the 
Indonesian and Mon-Khmer cultures.” He compares very signi- 
ficantly the aren or soul-matter of the Ao-Nagas with the Polynesian 
mana or dynamic soul-pnnciple. He refers also to the canoe-drum 
and canoe-cult spreading from the Naga and Khasi Hills, Burma, 
Malay Peninsula to Borneo, Melanesia, Fiji and even to Sooth 
America. 

In their cult of the Dead we find platform exposure (as among 
Australian aborigines), burial and burning (without any reference to 
Hindu influence), the ideas of “the Village of the Dead,” and 
of the “overseas” colony of the Dead, Dr. Hutton refers also to urn- 
burial in Naga hills, saying that the “boat-shaped coffins arc used, 
some times where boats are unknown,” and that the construction of 
the war canoe is “attended in the Naga Hills by tabus identical with 
those attending the construction of canoes in Melanesia.” 

Another tabu among the Malays refers to the eating of the 
buffalo which has been definitely associated with Mon-Khmer culture 


ir Cf The guardian stones “used by the Nias islanders the Diisuns of British 
North Borneo and the Tingnians of the Philippmes.” 
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and irrigated terrace cultivation in Assam, Borneo and the Philip- 
pines. Headhunting and tatoo patterns referring to rank or to 
head hunting ejcploits are found among the Assam-Burma hill tribes, 
the Tai races, the Kayans of Borneo and other tribes of Oceania,’* 

Thus we find again and again traces of Indonesian races and 
cultures following in the wake of Melanesoid races, as we notice in 
so many ethnic and cultural survivals of Malaysia, Polynesia and 
Oceania. Definite chronology is out of the question but as we have 
noticed in our chapter on the race migrations into the Philippines, the 
Negritos reached there in the Old Stone Age, while the Inodnesians 
or Proto-Malays appeared with the New Stone Age cultures about 
5000 B-C. Their history can thus be rarely studied with reference to 
surviving monuments but their tools and implements are being classi- 
fied, helping us further in the study of palacoethnology of Oceania. 
It is significant that the Negritos still survive in Malay Peninsula, in 
Siam and the Philippines and Mr. Evans refers to a story reported by 
a Negrito woman to the effect that their people “came originally 
from Lanka when it was burnt.” Hence are their curly hair and 
monkey affinities ! These Negritos were pushed up into the hills by 
the invading Sakai people who were pre-Dravidians. With the Indo- 
nesian invasion, possibly both the Negrito and the Sakai began to 
borrow from the Mon-Khmer or Austric languages which influenced 
the Negrito and Sakai dialects. The Proto-Malay Indonesians or 
Austronesians fused with other races to form the present Malays who 
were pushed into the sea by the aggressive South Mongolian races, 
notably the Thai, and thus the overseas colonies and empires of the 
Malays gradually emerged in history. 

Mr. Evans refers, in this connection, to the three pre-historic 
types of men so far traced in Indo-China: Negrito, Cro-Magnon 
and Melanesian. He further institutes a close comparison between 


\z SHeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of Malaya Pemnsnla, 1906, 
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the pre-historic finds of Indo-China and Malaya. We summarize 
below his conclusions so far as they relate to Malay Peninsula : 

(1) A Melanesoid palaeolithic culture with chipped and 
grounded tools and flakes from the caves at Lenggong, Nyik (Pahang) 
and Gunong Pondok This rude lithic culture, without any transi- 
tional type as we find in Indo-China, was followed by — ^ 

(2) A Neolithic culture of an invading Cro-Magnon people at 
Gunong Sennyum (Pahang) and in two places in Perak. 

(3) Stones for grinding spices and colours: red paint to anoint 
the body. 

(/^) Cord-mark pottery followed by coarse glazed wares with 
basket design. 

(5) Pounders with grip-depressions, associated with the lower 
neolithic culture of Malay. 

(6) Ashes overlying human remains. 

(7) Associated fauna not of the extinct types but of the sur- 
viving species. Fish bones are not common but plenty of Melania 
shells and turtles used for food are found together with marrowbones 
of monkeys, deer, pig, rhinoceros etc. 

Evans and Callenfels traced a new “Sumatra” type of palacolitlis 
made of pebble with only one face chipped. These arc found in 
Sumatra, in Upper Perak and in the caves of Indo-China. 

That the crude palseolithic Chelleo-Mousterian culture was 
followed by a neolithic culture with polished tools is fairly clear. But 
Malay Peninsula is as yet imperfectly explored and its pre-histonc 
study IS still in its infancy. Hence we are often confused by contra- 
dictory reports which may be cleared up with further excavations on 
scientific lines. At the end of the Neolithic Age we find plenty of 
metal objects as we may expect in this land ever famous for its 
mineral resources. But the systematic survey of the Metal Age of 
Malay has not yet been attempted. So we do not know yet what 
progress in metallurgy was made by the aborigines of the Malayan 
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world whicli canie to be dominated by the Proto-Malay (Indonesian) 
and the Malay races. 

Thus It is clear now that the Malaya served, in the pre-historic 
ages, as the transmitter of races and culture from India and the Pacific 
world. So in the historic epoch the same process continued. Yet 
strangely enough, the Malaya remained, till quite recently, almost 
a totally neglected field. .1 hanks, however, to the initiative of Dr. 
H. G. Quantch Wales, the Greater India Research Committee of 
which he is the first Field Director, was formed. He undertook the 
systematic exploration of Malaya a few years ago, obtaining promis- 
ing results. Dr. Wales published a summary of those results in a 
recent paper on the “Art and Archaeology of Ancient Malaya” in 
course of which he observed : “The object of the work was primarily 
to gam by practical means, a fuller understanding of the processes of 
ancient Indian cultural expansion which led ultimately to the 
flowering of the Indo-Javanese and Khmer civilizations in the further 
East.” 

Malaya was on the main sea route, of all times, beween China 
and the West, as Dr. Wales rightly observed But we must remem- 
ber at the same time that Malaya was a most important land route for 
the migration of Indian culture into Siam and Indo-Chma. The 
Indian colonists often avoided the risky sea route round the coast of 
the entire Peninsula and preferred to pass through Kedah (Sanskrit 
Katahd) into South Siam and tlience into upper Siam, Laos, Cam- 
bodge and Champa, where we often find traces of simultaneous pene- 
tration of Indian culture by the land as well as by the sea routes. 

During his recent excavations (1937-38) in the Malay States of 
Kedah, Perak and Johore Dr Quantch Wales made valuable addi- 
tions to our knowledge of Malayan antiquities : In Kedah alone, 
he excavated some thirty ancient sites, dating from qth to 13th century 
A.D. In an isolated hill on the Sala river (twenty miles north of 
Kedah peak) he discovered a stupa with a stone inscription of the 
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usual Buddhist formula Ye Dharma etc. in south Indian script of ^th 
century A.D. In another laterite stupa-base on the left bank of river 
Bujang (? Sanskrit Bhujamga) he discovered a sun dried clay tablet 
inscribed with three stanzas of a Mahayana text ascribed to the 6th 
century A.D. Thus it “antedates by more than a loo years the 
dated Mahayana inscriptions from Sumatra previously believed to be 
the earliest evidence of the ‘Great Vehicle’ in this region.’’ 

The palaeographical examination of the numerous clay tablets 
in the Raffles Museum and ocher epigraphic documents in Malaya 
will surely reveal that to reach the remote regions of Indo-China and 
Indonesia, Indian cults (both Brahmanical and Buddhistic) must have 
passed through Malay where more copious traces thereof, would be 
found with systematic explorations. 

Kedah was at first a dependency of the ancient Malayan state 
known to the Chinese as Lang-ya-hstn which was renamed as Lanka- 
suka with the assertion of independence of the Hindu colonies 
strengthened by the coming of the Pallavas towards the end of the 
6th century A.D. This Hindu city of Lankasuka on the river 
Bujang after incorporating the older capital of Port Ligor, flourished 
in the yth and 8th centuries. Remains of ruined Siva temples of this 
period have been found and Dr. Quaritch Wales is of opinion that 
“there was sufficient evidence to establish beyond doubt the Pallava 
affinities of the art of the colonies.” He further observed that the 
shape and form of the roof of a miniature bronze shrine reminded 
him of the Sahadeva Ratha of Maniallapuram. It shows the Caitya 
window design, the Kalasa or flower-pot on the top and four Saivite 
ascetics sitting cross-legged at the four corners of the bronze shrine 
found in the bed of the Bujang river. 

Another beautiful 5iva temple has been discovered on a low spur 
of the Kedah peak and constructed with carefully shaped granite 
blocks, quarried nearby. In its foundations have been discovered 
many precious objects resembling silver capiules each containing a 
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ruby and a sapphire. Among the foundation deposits have also been 
found stone caskets with gems and gold objects. Gold and silver 
discs, jars witll cult objects have also been found. While excavating 
the foundation of a pillared hall Dr. Wales found within an 
earthen jar an inscription, on silver, in the South Indian script of 9th 
century A.D. and also some Arab coins, one definitely dated A.D. 
848. Another such pillared hall is ascribed to 9th- 10th century 
A.D., when tlie ^ailendra kings dominated over the state of Lahka^ 
suka and constructed many Buddhist temples (including the great 
Borobudor m Java) of Mahayana denomination specially favoured by 
the ^ailendras. 

Inside the brick-lined chamber of lateritc flint was discovered 
a rare type of a bronze casket south Indian in design. It contains 
a silver bull, a bronze horse, a tin lion, and the shape of the miniature 
weapons deposited remind us of those represented on the bas-reliefs 
of Borobudor which show a special type of dagger depicted on the 
Mahisasura M'andapa of Mamallapurani. 

After the Pallavas the famous Cola kings, specially under 
Rajendra Cola the Great, extended not only tlie cultural but poli- 
tical domination over Malay as is well-known to students of Cola 
history and epigraphy. So it is natural that traces of a revival of 
Hinduism in Kedah during the nth- 13th centuries are found oil 
the lower reaches of the Bujang river. Buddhism also probably 
lingered but several brick temples with Hindu images, terracotta 
Ganesa and other cult objects seem to explain why the Malays were 
called Hindus when they were conquered by the Islamic invaders in 
the 15th century. 

In an earlier communication on the subject published in the 
Indian Art and Letters''' Dr. Quantch Wales threw a new light on 
the route of migration of Indian culture into Indonesia through Malay 

13 Vol. IX, no. 1, 1935. 
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Peninsula. “ He supports substantially the theory of Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar on the origin of the ^ailcndras of Indonesia,** concluding 
that a state named ^rivijaya existed in South-east Sumatra in the 7th 
century A.D. dominating the Malay Peninsula as far as Ligor or Sti 
Dharmaraja. In 773 A.D. the ^rivijaya kingdom was displaced and 
absorbed by the great Indianised empire of the ^ailendras who pro- 
bably belonged to the Gahga dynasty of Kalihga and Mysore and 
were Mahayanists by religion. Reaching Ligor about the middle of 
the 8th century they spread their power over Further India, Cambo- 
dia, Champa and Ceylon bringing with them the Nagari script and 
the new name of Kalihga for Malaya. 

They ruled over Malay Peninsula and Indonesia for nearly six 
centuries (8th to 14th). The Cola inscriptions refer to the 
Sailcndra dynasty as reigning over Kadara (Kedah) and Srivijaya 
came to be named as Javaka (Zabag of the Arabs). It is quite likely 
that the ^ailendras adopted the name ^rivijaya after conquering the 
earlier Sumatran state of the same name near Palembang which was 
considered by Coedes and Fcrrand to be the capital of the Srivijaya 
empire. Prof. Majumdar, after shifting the political centre of gra- 
vity to north Malay, suggested that the capital might have been at 
Ligor or Nakon Sri Th’ammarat, but Dr. Quaritch Wales concludes 
on the strength of archxological evidence that Jaya (abbreviation of 
Srivijaya) or Caiya was the earlier capital which was displaced later 
on by Nagara Sri Dharmaraja. The early Indian colonists, after 
crossing the Bay of Bengal, appeared to have settled near Kedah. 
Their onward march was partially mipcded by the Malay pirates 
swarming the straits of Malacca, forcing them to discover some safer 
land-ioute to the eastern coast of the Peninsula. According to Dr. 
Quaritch Wales the Takuapa harbour on the west coast formed a 
very good anchorage leading to the Bay of Bandon on the east coast. 

14 A Newly Explored Route of Anaem Indian Cultural Expanston, 

15 Journal of the Greater India Society, vol I, pt II, 19^9. 
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Near Takuapa has been discovered the ancient site of Tung Tuk 
which was identified by Genni with the Takkola mart mentioned 
by Ptolemy (2nd century A.D.). Here the brick work of the vesti- 
bule of a temple site has been unearthed where stone sculptures and 
inscription have been discovered and ascribed to the eighth century 
A.D. Close by is the Pra No hill from the top of which a four- 
armed Visnu image over 6 ft. high, with Gupta or Pre-Khmer affi- 
nities have been discovered. It is now kept at the National Museum 
of Bangkok. The ancient Sanskrit name of Gin-Rastra still survives 
near Ta Khanon. Another purely Indian settlement is Wieng Sra or 
the city of the lake. At its centre lay the site San Pra Narai 
whence three Brahmanical statues were discovered and removed to 
the National Museum of Bangkok. Here a small sand stone figure 
of Buddha has been found dating from 6th or 7th century A.D. 
This Buddha image, only seven inches high, is of the Indian Gupta 
style. Several statues of Visnu and of Siva have been discovered in 
this area, these might have served as models to the makers of the 
earliest images of the Dieng Plateau, West Java. The male and 
female figures from opposite the Pra Narai hill, Takuapa, are charm- 
ing samples of Gupta or Pallava art, proving thereby that successive 
waves of art and culture reached Indonesia through these Malayan 
colonies. 

To the north of the Bay of Bandon lies the important city of 
Caiya with many remains of Brahmaiiical cults later submerged by 
Mahayana Buddhism, Here a small bronze Tara of Indo-Javanesc 
style has been discovered. The temple of Wat Pra Th’at bears 
according to Mon. Parmentier, close resemblance to the miniature 
edifices appearing on the bas-reliefs of Borobudor. Another ruined 
monument Wat Keu was discovered by Mon. Coedes in 1926. This 
IS a big shrine “Constructed on a plan analogous to that of Candi 
Kalasan in Java, but of which the architecture recalls closely the cubic 
art of Champa and the Pre-Khmer art of Cambodia, From Caiya 
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several Brihmarnc sculptures have been discovered which remind us 
strongly of Indian proto-types. Bronze Mahayana figures have also 
been discovered. The next important site on the east coast is the 
famous Buddhist city of Nakon 5ri Thammarat. Some of its archi- 
tectural features remind iis of Candi Kalasan of Central Java and 
the Cham towers of Dong Duong and Mi-Son. 

In summing up the results of his investigations Dr. Quaritch 
Wales observed that there was a strong local tradition in favour of an 
early migration of the Indians across the route from the West and 
that colonies of Brahmins of Indian descent survive at Nakon Sri 
TJi’ammarat and Patalung. Through this country the far off Hindu 
Colony of Fu-nan (Cambodia) was Indianised by a sage Kaundinya as 
recorded in Laang Shu about the end of the 4 th century A.D. The 
most primitive in style of the Indian colonial temples are to be found 
near the colony of the Brahmins who traced the arrival of their 
ancestors from India by an overland route across the Malay Peninsula 
and not vta Java or Sumatra. The primitive non-specialised type of 
Indian' colonial architecture gradually influenced the pre-Khmer. 
Cham and Indo-Javanese architectural types just as the sculptures 
found in this Trans-Peninsular zone could have served as inspiration 
to the development of local forms in an Indonesian environment. 
Indian administrative ideas, ceremonials and the drama also most pro- 
bably came to influence Siam and Cambodia on the one hand and 
Java and Bali on the other. 

It goes without saying that there were possibly other land-routes 
and sea-routes in the propagation of Indian culture. It is probable 
that there were two periods in this cultural migration in the earlier 
period. There was a slow dissemination from the Bay of Bandon 
(Pan-Pan), to the then receptive’ and politically backward states in 
Fu-nan (Champa) and in wesetn Java which, in the second period, 
gradually became politically and culturally conscious and creative. 
Then they were capable of pursuing within their borders the evolu- 
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tion of their own distinctive art and ailture inspired by India. The 
Pan-Pan of Malay probably collaborated with Java, developing 
the great Sailendra empire. From the inscnptions we learn that the 
^ailendras were masters of the northern part of the Malay Peninsula 
in the 8th cenury A.D. 

They were Mahayanists arriving fresh from India and looking 
out boldly for fresh conquests beyond the seas. Thus gaining con- 
trol over the Malay States they organised their conquests of Java 
and Sumatra. The few sculptures that have been found near Palem- 
bang in Sumatra are almost all of the late Javanese style. On the 
other hand at Caiya, probably the first capital of Sailendra empire, 
we have a range of sculptural types beginning with almost purely 
Indian forms. Scarcitv of stone confined the architecture to bricks 

^ a 

as was also the case m Champa. From the inscription of the Buddha 
of Wat Hua Wieng (1183 A.D) we learn that Caiya was tempo- 
rarily overrun by their aggressive neighbours the Cambodians and 
probably that was the reason why the capital was transferred further 
south to Nakon Sri Th’ammarat in 1230 A.D. The great Sailendra 
empire which included Java in the 9th century was weakened, pro- 
gressively by the disastrous war with the Colas in the nth century 
by the attacks of the Khmers m the 12th and by an unfortunate 
expedition to Ceylon in the 13th century It finally collapsed as a 
result of the simultaneous attacks by the Thai (Siamese) from the 
North and by the Javanese from the South. 


Kalidas Nag 



The Date of the Sanskrit Inscription of Vo-canh 
(South Anuam) 

In a recent article in the Journal of Greater Indta Society 
entitled the “Date of the earliest Sanskrit Inscrijjtion of CamjM,”* 
Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, who is now engaged in the study of the 
origin and development of classical Sanskrit style,® has proposed to 
bring down the date of the Vo-canh inscription to the first half of 
the ^th century which would be, according to him, the earlier limit, 

This dating fits m ill with the palaeography of the inscription. 
The previous writers were unanimous in placing the script m “a 
period which in no way seems to be later than the 3rd century 
A.D.’’-' 

Dr. Sircar is of opinion that palaeography had misled these 
scholars. I have however doubts if this science can be so sum- 
marily condemned. Good logic may evidently require us to suppose 
that ancient forpis of the alphabet continued to be used in the Hindu 
kingdoms of Indo-China and Indonesia several decades and even 
several centuries after their disappearance in India. But so far as 
the earlier times are concerned, when the relations between India 
proper and Further India were active and frequent, it is the contrary 
which has been noticed. Certain modes of writing and particularly 
the “box-head” alphabet of the 5th century were diffused with an 
astonishing rapidity. ‘ 

1 JGIS , vol. VI, 1939, p 57 {Cmh ts pronounced Kan and not Chanh, a.s the 
author writes) 

2 Cf his article “Inscnptional evulcnccs relating to the development of 
classical Sanskrit" IHQ, March, 1939, p 38 

3 These are the exact words of A. Bergaigne, InscrtfUons Sanskrites de Campa 
et de Cambodge, p. 192, who adds later (p 195) “It appears to be almost certain 
that this inscription is anterior to the 4th century A D and it is possible that it 
goes back to the 2nd century On die whole, 3rd century may he considered to 
be appioximately the most probable date" 

4 A. Bergaigne, loc at , pp 195, 204. 
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The palscographic evidence o£ the inscription of Vo-canh may 
be set aside only by uncontrovertible arguments. 

In order to bring down the date of tins inscription to a century 
later than hitherto believed Dr. Sircar relies on tlie use of 
Sanskrit and the metre Vasantattlaka. In short he is not disposed 
to admit that a kavya could be engraved on stone in Indo-China 
before the 4th century A.D. 

That the inscription of Vo-canh may be palacographically either 
contemporary or later than the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman, 
which in Indian epigraphy marks the victory of Sanskrit over Prakrit, 
already occurred to A. Bergaigne.® “If we believe, he says, as we 
ought to do. that the relations with the niotlierland were frequent, 
there is no reason why Sanskrit should come into use in the epigra- 
phic monuments much later than in India proper.” 

It may be added that the circumstances which might have 
retarded the general use of Sanskrit in Indian epigraphy did not exist 
in Indo-China where there was no long Prakrit tradition as in India. 
It IS a noteworthy fact that in the linguistic Indianisation of Indo- 
Chfiia neither the PrakriCs nor the vernacular languages did play 
any part. Excepting certain rare uses most of the borrowed words 
are Sanskrit. 

But still It would be surprising if Sanskrit was found in Indo- 
China before its earliest occurrence in Indian epigraphy. The ins- 
criptton of Rudradaman is of about 150 A.D. So A. Bergaigne was 
extremely wise in suggesting that the Vo-canh inscription might go 
back to the end of the century. But recently new documents have 
been published by Prof. H. Luders*’ which attest the use of Sanskrit 
and even of the kavya style proper since the ist century A.D. in 
inscriptions discovered in the region of Madiura. Amongst these 

5 Loe. cit, p 195. 

6 Seven Brahmi Inscriptions from Mathura and its Viamty, pi. XXIV 
January 1938, pp. 194-209. 
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inscriptions in Bralimi script, it may be noted, there is one Sanskrit 
text written in the metre Bhujahgavtjrmbhtta which belongs to the 
reign of ^odasa. “The occurrence of this stanza, says Prof. H. 
Luders, is of considerable interest for the history .of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. The metre Bhujahgavtjrmbhtta is found also in Kumiralatia’s 
Kalpanamandittka, but our inscription is about 200 years earlier than 
that work, and if a most artificial metre such as Bhujahgavtjrmbhtta 
IS used here for a Sanskrit stanza, it is proved that the Sanskrit 
Kavya poetry was fully developed in the ist century A.D.’*, After 
this perhaps it would be less difficult for Dr. Sitcar to admit that the 
verses in V asantatiLaka could have been engraved on the Vo-canh 
lock in the 3rd or even earlier, in the 2nd century. 

It would be certainly easier to convince him of the great anti- 
t|uity of this inscription if wc could find out some Chinese synchro- 
nism for tlic king of the line of Sri Mara at whose order the inscrip- 
tion was composed. There is perhaps one such synchronism that has 
so far been ignored by the historians probably because they have so 
long directed their investigations in Chinese texts relating to Campa 
only, being under the impression tliat tlie Vo-canh inscription was 
of Cham origin. Thus M, G. Maspero’ for purely chronological 
leasons has identified Sri Mara with K’lu Lien who, according to the 
Tstn Shu, had founded in 192 A.D. the kingdom wHich later on 
came to be known as Lin-yi, that is the Cham kingdom. On his 
part M. S. Sugimoto*’ has taken great pains to explain that the two 
variants K’lu Ta and K’lu K’ouei given respectively by Leang Shu 
and die Shuet Ktng Tchu arc translations of the name Mara or “the 
Evil One.” 

But already in 1927 M. Finot had expressed his, doubts on the 
Cham origin of the Vo-canli inscription and formulated the 
hypothesis that the Hindu setdement of South Annam that has left 

7 Le Royaume de Chamfa, Pans 1928, p 51. 

8 Melanges Kuwahafft, Kyoto, 1931, p. 213. 
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the inscription of Vo-canh (200 A.D.) was a small vassal kingdom 
of Fou-nan and older than the foundation of the kingdom of Campa 
m this region.’ 

I am tempted to go further than my late lamented teacher and 
to identify 5 ri Mara with the king of Fou-nan called Fan-Shc-'man 
who according to the Chinese Annals ruled over Fou-nan in the end 
of the 2nd and the beginning of the 3rd century A D.’“ But 
although She accords well with Srt, man is not correctly speaking a 
regular transcription of Mara. But this does not seem to be im- 
possible as the use of a Chinese character with nasalised final syllable 
for the transcription of an open syllabic followed by a syllabic with 
initial / IS as common as the elision of a character in the transcrip- 
tion. S he-man seems to lie either an abbreviation or a possible 
alteration of She man lo < 5 ri Mara. As regards Fan it is well 
known that it is an equivalent of the termination of royal names 
with varman, interpreted by the Chinese as the name of family. 

The great expansion of the kingdom of Fou-nan during the 
reign of Fan-She-man is attested by the texts. Thus M. Pelliot" 
writes: “Fan She-man was the principal artisan of the greatness of 
Fou-nan. Fie brought under submission the neighbouring king- 
doms which were recognised as his vassals.” There is therefore 
nothing unusual in discovering in a valley of South Annam an ins- 
cription emanating from one of his descendants. They were how- 
ever few and the dynasty which Fan She-man had founded was of 
short duration. Upon his death his son Fan Kin-Sheng was deposed 
from the throne and was put to death by his cousin Fan Tchan who 
was the son of the elder sister of Fan She-man. Fan Tchan was the 

9 JA , CCX, 1927, p 186. 

10 P Pelliot, ‘Lc Fou-nan’, BEFEO , III, pp. 257, 265, 291. The author phices 
the death bf Fan She-man about 205-210 A.D 

11 Mara is Man in Tai, but the change of r into n m T’ai is a phonetic pheno- 
menon quite peculiar to these languages and cannot be used ns an argument in this 
case. 
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first king of Fou-nan to have entered into an official relation with an 
Indian king, that of the Murundas. He was also dethroned and 
assasinated by his cousin Fan Tch’ang the younger son of Fan She- 
man, who was the last prince of the dynasty.’® 

[These successors of Fan She-man reigned in the 2nd and the 
3rd decade of the 3rd century A.D 

If my fdentification of Fan She-man with Sri Mara is correct 
the inscription of Vo-canh emanated from a prince who cannot be 
placed later than 230 A.D, 

This date which is in perfect accord with palsographical data is 
later respectively by ’80 and 200 (about) years than the inscriptions 
of Rudradaman at Girnar and Sodasa at Mathura which are the most 
ancient specimens of Kavya in Indian epigraphy. This interval is 
quite enough to explain the occurrence of similar literature in 
Indo-China. 

\ 

George Ccfdes 


lb,d. 


12 


op at , p 291. 
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The oldest Eepresentation of the Sakta Cult in Bengal Art 

In his recently published work entitled Excavations at Pahar- 
fur, Bengal , Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, while describing the 
terra-cottas of the mam shrine, writes as follows: “Another plaque 
shows a man seated on a cushion, holding the top-knot of his head 
with the left hand and a sword in the right across his own neck as if 
in the act of striking. This may possibly refer to the life of Buddha 
himself when he cut off his long hair with his sword just before he 
turned a recluse.” 

In the absence of further references, it is not possible to trace 
this remarkable sculpture which is not illustrated in the volume un- 
der notice. Its significance, however, can be understood from the 
clear description given above. 

Representations of the Buddha’s cutting off his hair, prepara- 
tory to his renunciation, arc by no means unknown to the Eastern 
school of sculpture to which category the scries of terra-cottas at 
Paharpur belongs at least m part. This scene, for example, is re- 
presented in two stHae hailing from a village in jessore and from an 
unknown site in Behar, which have been described and reproduced by 
the late Mr. R. D. Banerjee.* But neither in these nor any other 
known specimens the Buddha is figured as holding his sword ‘‘across 
his own neck as if in the act of striking.” 

The clue to the correct interpretation of the Paharpur plaque 
IS to be found in a series of four Pallava and Early G>la sculptures 
which were first identified by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in a paper published 
111 the Bulletin of the School of Oi^iental Studies.'^ In these sculp- 

1 Memotri of the Archaological Survey of Ituita No. 55, p 67. 

2 Eastern Indian school of Mediaeval Sculpture, pp 46, 57, and Pis XIX, 
h, and c. 

3 The Head-offering to the Goddess m Pallava Sculpture, BSOS, VI, 
pp 339-543, with four plates. 
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tures which arc found in the Draupadi ratha and the Vataha Cave at 
h^aniallapuram, the Lower Cave at Trichinopoli and the temple at 
Pullamahgai (10 miles to the south of Tanjore), we have the identi- 
cal mot$f of a pair of male figures kneeling by the side of a four- 
armed goddess who can be easily identified as Durga or 
Mahisamardini. Dr. Vogel, after a minute examination of the 
sculptures in question, concludes that in each of the above examples 
the person kneeling to the proper right of the goddess is shown in 
the act of offering his own head to the deity. 

The description of the kneeling figures by Dr. Vogel in the 
above examples tallies in all essentials with that of the seated figure 
of the Paharpur terra-cotta, to which Mr. Dikshit refers. In the two 
clear specimens, those from Trichinopoli and Pullamangai, the per- 
sonage seizes the tuft of his hair by the left hand while applying the 
sword held in his right hand to his neck. The difference 
VIZ , the absence of the goddess and the seated posture, is probably 
due to the fact that the Paharpur plaque was held to be not a cult- 
object, but a decorative design.' 

A tcria-cotta panel now deposited in the Mathura Museum 
enables us to trace the extension of this striking motif further 
afield in the region of the Upper Ganges valley as fai back as the 
Gupta period. It “shows a beatded monk with emaciated iihs 
detaching his own head with a sword which has half entered his 
throat. ’ In this specimen the monk is shown as kneeling with the 
light hand giasping the .swoid and the left holding the tuft of hau 

4 I'or die illiisti.uioiis ef the two ■.jx.ciuieiis ‘ee Dr Vogel’s artiele tiucl 
.iliosc A vciy similar motif (witlioiic llu goddess) oceiiis in an old South Indian 
sculpture preserved in the Madras Government Museum It is described as “show- 
ing .1 man holding his head by its hair with his left hand while he sevcis it from 
his body by means of a sword in his tight" (F H Giavely, C Sivarainamurti and 
other curatois, Guide to the Archaologtcal Galleries, Madras Government Museum, 
Madras 1939) 

5 V S. Agiawala, Handbook of Archaeology, Muttra, 1939, p 51, and 
figuie 39. 
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exactly as in the South Indian examples quoted above. As Mr. 
Agrawala kindly informs me, the terra-cotta was discovered from the 
bed of the Jumna at Muttra m 1938. Mr. Agrawala assigns it on 
grounds of style to the Gupta period. 

The offering of his own head by the devotee is not unknown 
to our ancient religious literature. An early instance is found in 
the Ramayana (Uttarakanda chaps, ix-x) in connection with the story 
of Havana’s austerities for matching the greatness of his half-brother 
Vaisravana (Kubera). How Havana propitiated Lord Brahma is told 
in the following lines : — t 

fsTTTfrd I 

5 II 

ftruftr 11 

sr*r ^ i 

ftRTPTf:''’ II 

1 he above instance is only an isolated one It is quite otherwise 
with the literature of the 5 aktas, where we find repeated sanctions 
for ritual-offering of his own blood by the devotee in honour of the 
goddess. In the Devi-mahatmya section of the Markandeya Parana, 
we are told how the king Suratha and the Vaisya Sainadhi, after 
hearing the story of the Devi’s mahatmya, propitiated the image of 
the deity by various offerings and ended by making her an offering 
soaked with blood from their own bod'cs. The Devi being 
propitiated appeared before them and granted them their desires : — 

fsiTTfitt 

ftwi?rr€al^dH. 1 


6 Eamayana, Uttara-kanda, Ch X, 10-12. 
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?ra: ^ 1 

Ji^rent sn^f ^ 'iftssr i 

The Kaltka Purana has the following verses in praise of the 
practice of blood-offering from his own body by the devotee : 

ewr I 

••• ••• #•« 

?nc*re*n«r 1 

Ml’ ?%q^ratf?r >rf(«rajRr 5 i:® 11 

With these niay be quoted the verses from the same work sanction- 
ing the offering of flesh by the devotee : — 

ftragsc-smiwr^i ^ 1 

'?^*TI?rTWpcf^ dWI«t ?il?T(*isi+i«ii'-g<ild. II 

••• 

^ ^ f f 5 Wt sw: I 

g f 5 RI^q:“ II 

The Tantraiara, perhaps the most popular Tantric nibandha 
work in Bengal, actually quotes lules relating to the offering of one’s 
own blood before the goddess and the blessings supposed to follow 
from this act; 

qrfqqqfe* f l^rq^r qqqrq; 1 
qT’ar'^qifq 11 

••• ••• 

qnnqBf'in-’ ^ q^rr TrsRqqrgqTtt 11 
q: qhf qiq-srqnng: 1 

f^-gg-aqnur qr <^sii^f?p^dl 1 

sw «FmfqsqqrgqR^" 11 

7 Markandeya Purana, XCIII, 7-1 1- 8 Kaltka Purina, LXVII, 5 and iz. 

9 Ibtd , LXVII, 172 and 184-185 

10 Tantrasira, pp. 933-34, Bangabasi ed Calcutu, 1334 B.S 
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In the late Tan trie nibandha work from Bengal, called Prana- 
tosant written (as we learn from the preamble) by Ramatosana 
Vidyalamkara in 17^43 Saka (1821 A.D.), we have a quotation from 
the Matsya-sukta of Alahatantra. Here we have a comparative list 
of the merits of different kinds of blood-offerings before the Devi 
including that of his own blood by the devotee.” It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the rule of offering blood nearest the heart 
before the goddess is very much observed by pious Hindu ladies of 
Bengal down to our own times. 

The offering of one’s own blood before the goddess was not 
approved as a general rule by all the authorities of the 5 akta cult. 
The Kaltka Purarm forbids a Btahmana to offer his own blood along 
with other animals in the passage mentioned below : 

^ ?i?r‘ I 

••• ••• ••• 

To the same effect runs a text quoted in the Tantrasara ’ — 

On the other hand the Haratattvadidhiu' while quoting similar 
inhibitory texts from the Gayatrttantra, reproduces and explains away 
a text of the Yogtnitantra expressly enjoining a Brahmana to offer 
his own blood to the Devi; — 

It IS interesting to observe that the conflict of authorities is 
reflected in the literature of folk-lore which as might be expected 
contains a number of references to such a peculiar rite as the head- 
offering ceremony. In Somadeva’s Kathasantsagara (nth century) 

11 Pranatosani, Basumati etlraon, Calcutta, p 285. 

12 KShka Purina, LXVII, 50 and 52. 13 Tantrasara, p 934 

13a Haratattvadidhtti, p. 329 Calcutta ed., 1907’ 
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we have in two slightly diffeient versions (LIII, 86-193 and LXXV, 
5' 1 20) the story of the Brahmana Viravara who to save his royal 
master from his impending doom actually or nearly cut off his own 
head as an offeimg to the goddess Candika, when the deity struck 
by this extraordinary act of devotion granted all his desires. In the 
other versions of the V etalafancavtmsaU, such as those of ^ivadasa, 
Ksemendra (in the Brhatkathdmanjart), and of Jambhaladatta, 
Viravara is moie properly described as a rajapiitra and ksatriya 
The HitopadeU (III, 8), which also gives the story of Viravara simi- 
larly characterises the same as a lajaputia. 

Apart from these references, we have mention of head-offering 
before the goddess as a familiar motif in some other well-known tales 
of Sanskrit liteiaturt Somadeva’s Knthasafitidgara (LXXX, 4-51)* 
Ksemendra’s lirhatkalhamafijart (IX. 403-,^! 3) as well as Sivadasa’s 
vcision of the V etalap incavtmlau contains the stoiy of the washer- 
man Dhavala and his biothei-in-law (01 fiitnd) who cut off then 
own heads foi presentation to the goddess Gauri in a fit of excessive 
devotion When the giicf-stiikcn wife of Dhavala piepaied to fol- 
low suit, the goddess restored the dead peisons to life. The same 
stoiy IS told in Jambhaladatta’s version of the Vetalapancavimsati with 
this diffeience that Dhavala thtic figures as a pi nice and is said to have 
won his bride by similarly offering to cut off his own head so as to pro- 
pitiate the goddess.' Above all, the Dvatrimsatputtahka has a 
number of stones of King Vikiamaditya the paragon of loyalty who 
perfoims the same extraordinary act of sacrifice. In most of these 
stories (Nos. II, VII, VIII, XXVIII) the king interceding m favour 
of some suffering mortal prepares to strike at his own neck with his 
sword and thus successfully propitiates the goddess Ambika 
or Bhuvanesvari or an un-named deity said to be fond of human 

14 M B Emeneau, Jambhaladatta s version of the Vetalapancavirhsatt, American 
Oriental Series, Vol IV, p 43 

15 M B Fmeneau, of at, pp 61-63, notes. 
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flesh. Only in one story (XXVII) the act of devotion is performed 
before a Bhairava or attendant of 

The classical Tamil literature also refers to this dread rite which 
was known as talat-balt. Thus in the newly published work, the 
Stlappadtkaram, translated by Mr. V. R. Ramacandra Diksitar 
(Oxford University Press 1939)'* we are told of warriors who ‘cut off 
their dark-haired heads containing such fierce red eyes as seemed to 
burn those upon whom they looked and willingly offered them upon 
the sacrificial altar (of the guardian deity) with the prayer that the 
conquering king might be ever victorious.” 

The popularity of the head-offering motif is shown by the fact 
that It finds mention not only 111 ancient Sanskrit and Tamil but 
also in modern vernacular literature of folk-tales. We have thus the 
pathetic story of Hamir the valiant Cauhan chieftain of Rantham- 
bhor who had the audacity to defy the mighty Alauddin Khalji 
Sultan of Delhi and at last ended his life by cutting off his own head 
as an offering to the God Rudra. This story is told in four 
Hindi poems of the first half of the 19th century and is illusttated 
by at least three series of paintings of Kangra school belonging to 
that period.’" 

It thus appears that the religious tite of head-offeting had an 
extensive vogue in Indian art and literature going back at least to 
Gupta times. Its motives arc various, involving persuasion by the 
devotee to confer material favours upon himself or upon othets. It 
IS most often associated with the ^akta cult, tliough some examples 
of Its connection with the cult of Siva and other deities also occur. 
Examples of devotees cutting their necks in the famous centre of 

16 Franklin Edgerton, Vtkrama’s Adventures, the Thirty-two tales of the 
Throne, Part I, trans. pp. 50, 52, 94, 215, 220 

17 Ibtd., p 113, and the author’s note, p 113, h 

18 Hirananda Sastn, ‘The Hamir-Haih,’ Journal of Indian Art and Industry, 
October, 1915, pp. 35-40. I owe this reference to Piof. Suniti Kumar Chattctjcc of 
the Calcutta University. 
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^akta cult in Bengal, the temple of Kali at Kalighat, occurred as 
late as 1853.'“ religious literature of the 5 aktas though it 

does not directly sanction this rite at least encourages the same by 
recognising offering of one’s own blood to the goddess as an act of 
merit. From this point of view our present plaque possesses a unique 
historical significance. If our argument is accepted as correct, the 
Paharpur plaque would be the oldest known representation of the 
^>akta cult in Bengal, Of its date we can speak only in very general 
terms. It has been shown in recent times*" that the Paharpur sculp- 
tures belong to diree distinct chronological groups of which the first 
and second may be assigned to the Gupta tradition of Eastern India 
in die 7th century and the third to the indigenous tradition in die 
century following. The Paharpur terracotta, to which category 
our present specimen belongs, may be assigned to this later chrono- 
logical stratum. 

U. N. Ghoshal 


19 See tlic jrti(.lc in the 13 (;iig.ih monthly ni.igazinc, liharatavarsd, ^ravan, 1^47, 
quoting two Icttors d.'itccl 176 1854 anti zi i 1855, ilcpositccl in tiu Imponal Rccoitl^ 
Office, Delhi 

20 S K. Sarasvati, Early Sculpture of Bengal in Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Calcutta University, Vol XXX, pp 40-41 



Devices on some Tribal Goins 


The symbols appearing on the Tribal coins of India have not 
been so far satisfactorily explained; the explanations that have been 
given by scholars are mostly conjectural. We may instance the 
different interpretations of the female figure bathed by two elephants 
on the Kosam coins and on some foreign ones. Except on the issues 
of the Kushan rulers Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva, no attempt 
has been made to indicate the identity of the figures appearing on 
them. Our difficulties are enhanced in the case of symbolic devices 
and theriomorphic figures. 

An obvious line of approach to the problem of identification of 
the symbols is to trace in them the rites, practices and beliefs 

of the people for whose use these coins were current. Some- 
times It may also be possible to refer to the monumental represen- 
tations of figures or devices closely resembling those appearing on 
the coins. On the other hand any attempt to explain symbols with 
the help of texts of a later date, dealing with the rites and practices 
of people removed by centuries from the period of the coins, would 
be open to the most serious objection. 

With regard to the significance of the .symbols appearing on the 
punch-marked coins, although Allan regards them as having no 
icligious significance, either Buddhist or Hindu, Walsh has 
shown that some at least viz. the bull and the trident, 

of the symbols appearing on the older class of the punch- 
marked coins, are certainly ^aivite in character. In the 
case of many of the symbols (riipas) appearing on the tribal 
coins we shall be similarly justified in recognising their reli- 
gious character. As regards the significance of the individual 

figures especially theriomorphic ones, it may be noted that one 
and the same explanation would not necessarily hold good for all 
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periods and localities. Thus, for example, a bull shown within a 
{.hrme or inside an enclosure may probably represent or symbolise 
a deity (most likely 5 iva) in his thenomorphic form; but the 
same bull shown standing before a Yiipa or sacrificial post should 
necessarily be taken as the animal ready for sacrifice. We can refer 
to the symbol & and its variants whith were differently described 
by earlier numismatists as a Catty a or a Stiifa (Cunningham) and 
very rarely as a particular mountain or hill (Bhagwanlal — Sumer tij 
and now almost unanimously identified as a mountain (Coomara- 
swamy indentifies it as typifying 5 iva, described as a three-peaked hill 
with crescent at the top, O.Z., 1927, this interpretation is 
challenged by C.C. Dasgupta in JAOS , 1934). The late Mr. 
layaswal sometimes interpreted it as a partially pictographic manner 
of writing the name of the Maurya emperor Candragupta. But 
the s'jmbol admits of different explanations in different settings. A 
glance at plate II of Cunningham’s Corns of Anctent India (Taxila 
single-die coins) would enable us to test our hypothesis; coin no. 6 
bears this particular symbol with an upright post to the left, which 
is described by Cunningham as a monolith standing beside the 
Caitya; single-die coins no. 9 and 1 1 show it flanked on the right by 
a peculiar device which consists of a pyramidal arrangement of nine 
balls (wrongly described by Cunningham as ‘Pile of bales’) and 
having a zigzag line below; on no. 14, a human figure stands just 
in front of the shrine with its right hand upraised and left hand on 
hip (a very characteristic attitude in early anthropomorphic represen- 
tations of deities) and on the left field is the pile of balls; on no. 17 
(inscribed with die name of Vatasvaka in early Brahmi script on the 
left field), the symbol in question is super-posed on the so<alled pile 
of balls and the human figure in that characteristic attitude stands 
on a taurine placed sideways. If we assume any close relationship 
among the individual symbols in die different arrangements noted 
above, we may throw out the suggestion that the main three-arched 
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crescent-topped device should be taken to stand for some sort of 
a shrine while the human figure, the pile of balls and the curved line 
below should be taken to stand for either the presiding deity of the 
local shrine or his votary, the mountain and river respectively. In 
some cases, the first device is flanked by a tree within railing and we 
shall not be far wrong if we find here the representation of the sthala- 
vrksa, so frequently associated with Indian shrines (it should not 
necessarily be always identified and described as a Bodhi-trce, as 
Cunn'iigham does). Yet there cannot be any doubt as regards the 
hill significance of the numerous other representations of this three- 
arcHed symbol on other coins, c.g. those of Besnagar, and tliose 
issued by the ^atavahanas. 

On some of the oldest types of the Yaudheya coins, we find a 
bull standing facing an upright slender pillar like object with a per- 
ceptible rounded curve at the top, placed on a basement (railing). A 
similar device is also to be found on some Arjunayana coins. Smith 
in his Indian Museum Catalogue, vol. I, p. 166 (Arjunayana, no. 2) 
describes the obverse of the coin as a railing with a curved object rising 
from It (he omits to note that the bull is in front of it which is dis- 
tinctly to be seen in the Plate XX, 10, of his book). Allan in his 
Cedns of Ancient India, p. 121, (Arjunayana, var. B. No. 2) des- 
cribes the same device on the similar type of coins as ‘Bull r. before 
lihgam.’^ In the case of an exactly similar type of Yaudheya coins, 
V. A. Smith describes the obverse type as ‘Bull standing r , facing a 
tailing with curved object (‘pillar with pendent garlands’ — Cunning- 
ham) rising from it,® Allan remarks about the same type ‘The 
obverse type is a bull before e£, a sacrificial post? (Yiipaj in 

I The side designated by Smith as the obverse is mentioned as the reverse 
by Allan; but the other side according to V A Smidi contains an elephant before 
a tree, while according to Allan it is a bull before a tree, the latter ilcsciiption 
is doubtful. 

3 . IMC , vol I, p 180, pi. XXI, nos I, 13, lij etc. 
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a railing The type is probably the same as that of the coins of 

the Arjunayanas who are regularly associated with the Yaudheyas in 
literature.” With regard to the Arjunayana type Allan remarks in 
the introduction of his book (p. Ixxxii) that ‘the reverse type is 
certainly a bull before a lihgam, as in var. a.’ So, we see, that Allan 
IS not definite about his explanation of this device. It seems that 
his suggestion that the object before the bull is a sacrificial post is 
perfectly supportable and the bull ‘before lingam’ explanation is un- 
supportable. The bull is the sacrificial bull and the symbol before it 
IS the Yufa. We cannot fail to recognise the latter in the Asva- 
mcdha type coins of Saniudragupta and Kumaragupta I, m which 
pennons are attached to it and in front of it the horse stands. 
A part of this symbol in these early coins of the Yaudheyas and 
Arjunayanas may also stand for pennons or streamers to which some 
times auspicious synibols are attached The discovery of stone YUfas, 
containing the inscriptions of some early Maukhari rulers, by 
Altekar (Eptgraphta Indica, vol. XXIII, p. 42 If. and plate) leave 
very little doubt that the coin device represents an identical object, as 
we find the same curvature at the top in both the cases. The stone 
Yfipa, containing the inscription of tHe Kushan king Vasishka 
(year 28), also bears a family likeness to the YUpas noticed above. 
Reference can also be made to the Vijaygadh stone pillar, the dated 
inscription on which describes it as a Yapa erected by Varika Visnu- 
vardhana, in probability a feudatory of Samudragupta. The extreme 
top of the pillar is broken, but it has a metal spike projecting from it 
(Fleet, Gupta Inscrtpttons, p 252 ff.). There are several references 
in literary and epigraphic records with regard to the erection of Yupas 
by persons of importance to commemorate the celebration of different 
sacrifices offered by them. We may go a step further and suggest the 

3 CAl , pi cxivii-cxiviii, 267-270, pi XXXIX, 11-19; sometime!, the symbol 
before tlie bull i» icversed. 
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probability of finding in this device on early coins a laconic represen- 
tation of the Sulagava sacrifice, so elaborately described in the Asva- 
layana Crhyasutra, IV, 8. In sutra 14 (or 15 acc. to the translator 
in SBE., Senes) we ate told: * 

4J1 firaR «rT wwi«re«n ^ 

^ ^ ^serrt 

fJTjsrfti RT IS* 11 

This passage has been translated by Oldenberg thus : — ■ 
‘Having caused a Brahniana who is versed in learning and knows 
the practice (of this sacrifice) to sit down, having driven a fresh branch 
with leaves into the ground as a sacrificial post, (having taken) two 
creeping plants or two Kusa ropes as two girdles, and having wound 
the one round the sacrificial post, and tied the other round the 
middle of the animal’s head he binds it to the sacrificial post or to 
the girdle (which he had tied to that post) with (the formula), 
'Agreeable to him to whom adoration (is brought), I bind thee.’ It 
may be noticed that the implanted branch of the tree serves 
the purpose of the Yiifa and we also find in the Katyayana 
Srautasutra (vi) a full description of how the selection of the suitable 
branch is to be made. But in later times, the Yufas were apparently 
made of stone, as indicated by extant examples. In the device 
* Bull before a tree within railing,” one of the commonest symbols 
in the indigenous tribal coins, we are tempted to find a hidden 
reference to tlie Sulagava ceremony. It is not difficult to see why 
this particular rite should be adopted as a device on coins. Like 
the figure of Laksmi recognisable on so many indigenous coins, 
(which was also borrowed by some foreign rulers like Rajuvula and 
Azilises), it had some special reason fot being reproduced on coins. 
The same Grhyasutra informs us (iv. 8, 36), 

g<pf: gff: TOR WRRt TOR: i-c- ‘This spit-ox sacrifice procures 
wealth, (open) space, purity, sons, cattle, long life, splendour’. The 
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Yaudlicyas had certainly special reason to associate their early coins 
with this paiticular rite. In these types of coins the name of the 
tribe IS accompanied by an epidiet which is correctly read by Rapson 
and Jayaswal as Bahudhanake {Bahudhanyakd^. The Mahabharata 
(Sahbaparva, 35, 5 — 'Bombay edition) while referring to Nakula’s 
conc|uest in the west says : 

srfvrrsq^iT 11 

liahudhanyaka tame to denote a Sanskrit gcoglaphical telm which 
was based on the cnoimous wealth and prosper 1 By of tlie Yaudheyas.'* 

JllLNDKA NaIH BaNEKJLA 


4 Di Bub.il 5.111111 li.is iliscovititl .1 laigi nunibii of <>Ldls .met sc.il unpitssioilS 
.It Rhutak, tliL Ruliuak.i of the Mehabhirata, which wctc claboiately noticed by 
lute Ml. K P Jayaswal, ul the Journal of the Bihar Onssa Rtsearch Society 




COINS OF SATAVAHANA KINGS 




I (G.uitaniiputr.i) Saukarni (III), 2 (Vasistliiputia) Pulumavi (II), j Satakaini 
(IV), ^ Siva-sn-Pulumavi (III), 5 Skanda Satakami, 6 Ya)na Satakarni, 7 Vi)aya 
Satakaini, 8 Kumbha Satakami, 9 Kama Satakarni, lo Saka Satakarni, 11 Pula- 
hamavi (Pulumavi IV) 












A large &oard of Satavahana Goins 

A large hoard of Satavahana coins numbering more than 1500 
has been discovered recently at Tarhala, a village about 7 miles north 
by west of Mangrul, the chief town of the Mangrul in the 

Akola District of Berar. The coins were sent to the Nagpur 
Museum in October 1939 They have been thoroughly cleaned by 
the Com Expert of the Meseum, Mr. M, A. Suboor, who kindly 
placed them at my disposal for publication. 

The coins are of several kings of the Satavahana dynasty. They 
are struck in an alloy of copper, tin and lead to which numismatists 
have given the name of potin. All of them have the hgure of an 
elephant with the trunk upraised and the name of the reigning king 
in Prakrit and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. This is the second 
hoard of Satavanana coins to be, discovered m the Central Provinces 
and Berar. The first one was found more tl!«i» fifty years ago, in 
1888, at a village in cAv- Brahmapuri tahaul the Chanda District 
and IS known to numismatists as rhe Chanda hoard. The coins of 
that hoard which numbered only 183, wcrc-.scit to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, where they weiL examined by 
Dr. Hoernle. His report on them is published in the Proceedings 
of the Society for 1893, pp. 116-17. He found theicin the coins 
of four kings, viz., Satakarni, Pulumavi, Yajiia Satakarni and Kaiui 
(Karna?) Satakarni. He also noticed imperfect legends of thiee 
other kings whom he could not identify. The present hoard, which 
is much larger — perhaps the largest hoard of Satavahana coins dis- 
covered so far — ‘is very important, as it contains the coins of several 
other kings and affords numerous specimens for study and 
identification. 

This hoard contains the coins of the following kings, viz., 
Satakarni, Pujumavi, Sivasri-Pujumavi, Skanda Satakarni, Yajna 


37 
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Satakanii, Vijaya Satakami, Kumbha Satakarni, Kama Satakami 
and 5 aka Satakami. The legends on these coins contain the name 
oi the reigning king with the title rajan in the genitive case prefixed 
to It such as Rano Sm-Satakantsa. As in the case of the Chanda 
coins, metronymics arc altogether absent on these coins. 

The first of the kings named above is plainly identical with 
Cautamiputra Satakarni III who is known from the inscriptions 
at Nasik and Karle. Some of the coins exhibit the royal name as 
Satakani with the dental n and tliat too with a curved base. These 
toms may, therefore, have been issued by another Satakarni, per- 
haps Satakaini IV (No. 24a in Pargiter’s list).‘ 

In the Chanda hoard there was no coin which dearly exhibited 
the name of Siva-Sri-Pulumavi. Rapson v/as therefore doubtful if 
this king was rcpiesented at all in that hoard. “ The name of Siva- 
Sri-Pulumavi was not known from any other coins. Recently Mr. 
M. F. C. Martin has stated that among thi; coins which he pur- 
chased from Mr. P. Thorburn, there is one from the Chanda hoard 
which has the legend Siva-Sm-Puluma \^isa\ quite clear.' The 
piesent hoard has as many as 32 coins of Siva-Sri-Pujamavi, on which 
the royal name is unm.ocakable. 

Skatida .saiakarni is mentioned in the Puianas as the son and 
sj,it 4 ;ssor of $iva-^ri-Pulumavi. His coins wcie found in the Chanda 
hoard, but his name was wrongly read as Ruda by Rapson' and 
Lada by Vincent Smith.’' The present hoard has moic than twenty 
coins on which the name Khada Satakani (Sanskrit, Skanda 
Siitakarm) can be dearly lead. 

Yajna Satakaini is of course the same as Gailtamlputta Yajiid- 
bii-Satakaini known from inscriptions and coins, The coins of his 

1 Dynasties „/ the Kd, Age, p 36 ^ jR 4 S , 1903, p 306 

3 /ASH, 1934, Niihiisniatic Supplement, Au 318 

4 Corns of the Andhras ttc , p. 46, PI VII, 179 

Win ^ P- 213. aid PI 

XXIII, i4 (? 22) ^ ^ 
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son and successor, Vijaya, have not been reported before. In the 
Chanda hoard, Hoernie found two coins with the fragmentary 
legend -;»o Va or rajno Va/' They also probably belonged to this 
very king, 

The names of Kumbha Satakarni, Karna (Prakrit, Kana) Sata- 
karni and Saka Satakarni do not occur even in the Puranas and arc 
not known from any other source, inscnptional or numismatic. It 
is now plain that certain Chanda coins which Rapson ascribed to 
Kanha or Krsna Satakarni,' belong really to Karna Satakarni. 

Finally, some coins in the present hoard have the legend 
Pulahamavtia. This king Pulahamavi seems to be different from 
both Pulumavi and Siva-Sri-Pulumavi. He is perhaps identical with 
the last Pulumavi with whom, according to the Puranas,' the 
Andhra dynasty came to an end. 

V. V. Mirashi 


6 fASB, 1893, p 1 17 

7 See his Coins of the Andhras ere., p ^8. IRAS , 1903, p 306 

8 Dynasties of the Kali Age, p 43 



Symbols in Early Indian Jewellery 

Jewellery is worn to adorn human body, and tastefulness forms 
the key-note in jewellery designs. Not unoften, however, such 
designs arc met with in jewellery forms which neither convey any 
pleasing note nor display any artistic quality. In case of some of 
these, however, which are mostly stereotyped objects, a tendency 
towards making them adaptable in ornaments by characteristics 
such as polish, inlaying etc. is evident, but instances arc not rare 
where ornaments arc found to be grossly wanting in any such 

In the history of jewellery forms these designs have got a place 
of their own. They arc traced in ornaments, almost all over the 
world fiom a very early age. The Cross in the west-Asiatic and 
European countries is a specific example of such use, and in India a 
number of such others can be traced. Most of these designs arc 
associated with some common belief, magic or religious ideas and 
many have got deeply significant meanings. 

Human belief in magic symbols contained in geometric or other 
designs is a very old one. In course of time probably, these designs 
came to be Incorporated in portable charms and amulets so that the 
portents in them could be easily carried on persons. This gave rise 
to their coming into jewellery and forming parts of it. 

In India such mysterious symbols are found to have been worn 
as jewellery from as early as the chalcolithic age. It is difficult to 
afford explanation for each and every symbolic design found In 
early Indian jewellery but a pursuit of the forms in themselves is an 
interesting one. 

Symbols found in jewellery of the chalcolithic age are few and 
far between. Nothing being known about the religion of the 
chalcolithic people In India it is extremely difficult tio associate any 
of the symbols found in chalcolithic sites with the popular belief. 
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But there are some symbols whose connection with some other well- 
known symbols found in other parts of the world can be easily 
established. 

Jewellery of the chalcolithic age comes mainly from the exca- 
vated sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Of the symbols met 
with on these jewellery the most noteworthy are (1) a Maltese cross 
occurring on the bezel of a silver ring/ (li) a heart shaped object 
made of gold and inlaid with faience* and (111) two linear designs 
found on two ends of a band of gold/ The ring and the band hail 
from Mohenjo-daro, while rhe heart-shaped object was traced in a 
hoard containing various other jewellery in Harappa. 

The Maltese cross is extensively met with in the Mediterranean 
countries and was also widely used in the early Indian cast and 
punch-marked coins. The purpose of its occurring on the bezel of 
the ring is not clear. It is known that in ancient world designs on 
rings were widely used for the purpose of putting impresssions on 
documents, but the cross, which was nevertheless a very common 
design, could not probably serve such a pvirpose and might have 
been used as a charm. The Heart, hailing from Harappa is a neat 
little thing and might have in all probability served the purpose of 
a pendant in a string. The heart symbol was widely used in 
Mohenjo-daro as a decorative motif. The heart is one of the earliest 
symliols invented by man and its association with the common belief 
as a symbol of life comes down probably from the earliest days of 
human existence. In Mohenjo-daro it is seen to occur on animals 
represented on the seals evidently to mean life as was used by the 
cave dwelling people of Spain.'* This shape of object is widely 
used in Bengal as necklace pendants even at the present age. 

I Marshall, Mohenjo-daro etc, p 520, pi cxlviii, fig 13 

a ASI , AR , 1928-29, p 76, pi XXX, d 

3 Marshall, Mohenjo-daro, p 527, pi. cxvui, 14. 

4 Von Herbert Kuhn, Dte Malerei Deretseeit, p 42. 
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The symbols seen on the two ends o£ the band of gold, which 
was hkc other plain bands, worn as a fillet, closely resemble the ob- 
ject met with m almost all the seals, placed as an altar in front of the 
animals. Some have described it as a sacrificial altar, others as an 
incense burner. Sir John Marshall pointed out that it might be a 
cult object and m all probability, it may be said, the fillet with the 
cult object impressed on it, had some sacred bearing.® 

Symbolic objects abound in Indian jewellery of early historic 
age. Here, some of the ornaments occurring on the earliest monu- 
ments will be noticed. Actual jewellery of the early historic period 
IS rare, but there are ample evidences to prove that the Indians of 
this period had a great predilection for charms, amulets and 
jewellery with symbolic designs. The monuments of the early 
histone age, being mostly Buddhistic, they acquaint us with objects 
liked and venerated by the Buddhists. Buddhism, from its ver)' 
beginning, brought several symbols and designs into close touch with 
the current social life. Many of these symbols were, however, exist- 
ing in this country from an earlier age and the newly evolving 
religious faiths like Buddhism and Jainism adopted these to serve 
their purpose without any scruple But Buddhism secured a most 
vital lease of life at this time and die zealous Buddhist devotees made 
an extensive use of the mysterious signs and symbols so much asso- 
ciated with their relig.ous belief. It is no wonder that many of these 
symbols caught the fancy of the jeweller and ornaments having the 
shapes of various such designs found a ready appreciation among the 
devout Buddhists. The most venerated symbol of the Buddhists 
was the ‘Triratna,’ the symbol of the Buddhist trinity, Buddha, 
Dharma and Sarhgha. If was, however, not an exclusive property 
of the Buddhists and is often found to occur in Jaina objects also. 

This symbol was readily incorporated in jewellery; it is found 
to have been used as ear-ornaments as is seen in Barhut and as neck- 

5 Marshall, Mohenjo-daro, p. 
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lace pendants, it occurs in Barhut, Sanchi and Mathura. The human 
figures o£ these monuments are found to wear various other curious 
symbols in their jewellery most of which surely had close connection 
with religious beliefs but the meaning of many of these cannot be 
brought out with any amount of certainty at present. 

In some of these monuments there are figures which wear 
curiously composed ornaments exclusively from mysterious symbols. 
In the Buddhist'c monument of Barhut the figure of Sirima-devata 
wears a curious necklace composed of two ftffal tree leaves, two 
miniature elephant goads and a miniature ‘triratna’. (Fig. i). The 
symbolic meaning of the ftffal tree leaves and the elephant goad 
IS not clear. But the Buddhistic fervour of the whole monument 
leaves no doubt regarding a thorough Buddhistic association of the 
whole ornament which is further substantiated by the existence of 
the ‘triratna’ in it. The ftffal tree reminds one of the gicat attain- 
ment of the Bodhi, and the elephant goad, as pointed out by Maisey, 
might have some connection with the white elephant and the dream 
of Maya. The elephant goad and the ftffal tree leaves arc not 
infrequent in jewellery of this age but the ‘triratna’ had the fortune 
of coming into the most extensive use. The devoted jeweller tried 
his best to make it quite adaptable to the most artistic taste by 
putting various ingenious decorations on it. From the Barhut rail- 
ings It appears that the ‘triratnas’ were used to be made of metal 
tubes and were profusely encrusted with small jewel-stones’’ 

How far the zeal for symbolic ornaments can carry an artist, is 
evidenced by a pair of strings represented on the outer face of the 
noith gateway, stiipa no. I at Sanchi.' These two strings occur as 
decorative devices on the face of the gateway along with a number 
of floral and jewellery strings, several of which again can be seen 
as worn by some of the human figures represented on the same 

6 Cunninghdin, The Stupa of Barhut, pi ix, fig. 1 1 

7 Maisey, SOncht and tts remains, pi. v, left. 
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monument. It may not be unreasonable to suggest that actual 
strings representing these curious ones had also been in use. One of 
these has got as many as eleven symbolic pendants while the other 
has thirteen, eleven of which are common to both. Besides the ‘tri- 
ratna’ and elephant goad already met with at Barhut, the pendants 
include spoked wheels, floral discs, battle axes, pairs of fish, round 
flat objects having necks which look more as miniature mirrors than 
as vases as suggested by Maisey, triangles with necks and 
projections, clusters of fruits or jewels etc.* (Fig. 2). There is appa- 
rently no attempt towards making the objects really attractive for 
wear. But instances of wearing extremely odd and inartistic 
objects are not rare among people having religious frenzy. 

It is difficult to explain the inner significances of these symbols. 
Spoked wheels, pairs of fish, and triangles with necks and projections 
are quite common in early Indian cast and punch-marked 
coins ' The floral shaped disc may have some connection with the 
Sun and bears resemblance with discs used in similai symbolic neck- 
laces in ancient Iran. General Maisey, who made a strenuous effort 
to explain each and every symbol of these strings opined that these 
lepresented symbolic ornaments worn by the local monarch who 
made an offering of those to the deity worshipped^'’ But I beg 
leave to point out here that the only object of worship of the people 
interested in the monuments of Sanchi was the Buddha. Maisey’s 
suggestions are vague but nothing further can be said in this respect. 
The ornaments, however, hold a very curious position in the histoiy 
of early Indian jewellery, and they deserve to be the subject of study 
with earnest attention and more weighty concern. 

Kalyan Kumak Ganculi 


a N'l.iliiy, Sancht and tls Remains, jjl» xxxix^ figs i6 iic 17 
9 Ibid, pi. xxxix , 


10 Ibid., p I9. 
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Proto-Indian Ceramics 


The great importance for the study of proto-history of ceramics 
has been realised in the west, and, as is well known, the reconstruc- 
tion of the story of pre-historic civilisations has been made possible by 
the scientific principles enunciated by Sir Flinders Petrie and Sir 
Arthur Evans. In India the excavations conducted hitherto (rather 
haphazard), have brought to light much material, but due to the 
lack of continuity, and local variations on account of many stages of 
culture in this vast country, a scientific classification has not yet been 
attempted. The excavations at Chanhu-Daro prove, according to 
Mackay,’ the existence of three stages of culture on that site and 
since he has made an attempt to fix the chronology of the Harappa, 
Jhukar and Jhangar cultures, it is necessary to examine by a com- 
parative study of pottery, whether his system of chronology can be 
taken as proved. 

As a rough criterion of the evolution of the art of ceramics, the 
shape of pottery advances from the primitive ball of clay with a slight 
depression to models based upon basketry, gourds, leather vessels, 
chalices, beakers, ladles, spouted and handled vases, theriomorphic 
forms, tabular stands, twin-vases, wickerstands, stoppers, figurines 
etc. As regards colour, the earliest pottery sun-baked is generally 
brown and grey, pale, black, red, black and red, dark-grey, mono- 
chrome, polychrome and finally glazed. Of course this cannot be the 
invariable rule because of accidental colouring due to the composition 
of the clay; thus in Egypt, the Tasian ware is grey or black, due to 
uneven firing but blackened inside. At Merinde, it is generally 
black-faced and Badari pottery is brown or red and the rim and in- 
sides are blackened. The Nubian ware is black and incised, or white 

1 BHlIetm of the School of Indtc Studtes, Boston 
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and incised following basketry and gourd models.® In Mesopota- 
mia, the Al-Ubaid ware is grey with a fine slip of rich black and 
Uruk pottery is highly polished.® In Iran, seventy-feet below the 
temple of Manish-tushu (2450 B.C.) pale unpainted, hand-made 
and a few black, sherds have been found,' At Tell-Halaf, earlier 
than the famous polychrome pottery, a few monochrome black or 
dark faced and burnished black sherds have been discovered. Thus in 
Egypt pottery of the earliest period begins grey-black and later red, 
in Asia with pale, often painted, in Anatolia the earliest was black 
or red monochrome and pale and painted as in Nineveh III.’ 

The red ware occurs in Badari, Nubia, Al-Ubaid, Musyan, Susa 
I.C., Halaf, I, Nineveh IV and Dabarkot (where fired red pottery 
occurs along with grey). Similarly Anau II ware has a red-mottled 
surface slip, occunng along with grey and black -ware In Anatolia 
red or black monochrome is the earliest, whereas in Egypt red is later 
chan black. 

The mixture of black and red occurs in Tasian, Badari, Nubian, 
Amratian, Gerzean and Anatolic. The grey ware of Al-Ubaid has 
a black polish. At Fara, grey ware survives in the drab pottery of 
the Uruk period, Nineveh III, Hissar II and III, Anau II and 
Minyan ware of Anatolia have grey ware, probably intruding after 
the Halaf period. The pale ware at Al-Ubaid, Jemdet-Nasr, 
Nineveh I, Billah VI is often painted, but Asia continued the use 
of pale wares, often painted and not monochrome red or black as in 
Egypt. 

Complicated patterns may generally be said to have begun with 
pale painted pottery, though a few simple geometrical designs occur 


2 Childe, New light on the Most Ancient East 

3 SeOon Lloyd, Mesopotamia 

4 III London News, March 26th, Nov 1932, Jan 28th 1933. 

5 Noeldcke — Vrnk-Warka, Childe, New Light etc 
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in the earlier types also. In Egypt, the Gerzean red ware has 
white cross lines but in the late pre-Dynastic period painting dies 
out and only red and drab colours survive. At Al-Ubaid tHe earliest 
painted ware has black geometrical designs, especially the sigma as 
at Nal. Susa I has the colours applied directly on warm black and not 
on a slip and has the Svastika design. But Susa II and Musyan have 
red or dull-black designs on an yellowish slip. The designs include 
double-axes as at Jemdet Nasr and the Indian humped bull. 
Nineveh II has black or brownish red on unslipped surface. Halaf 
ware is painted warm-black, bright orange or red on a cream or buff 
slip, glazed as at Mycense. Tepe-Gawra and Billah, contempora- 
neous with Al-Ubaid and Samarra, have a warm purple or black 
colour on a green, buff, or creamy slip. The painted ware of Central 
Greece, the Black-Earth lands and the Danubian region is derived 
from Asiatic types.* 

As regards polychrome pottery, Jemdet Nasr pots are painted 
plum-red on a heavy white slip, in broad bands, outlined in black. 
The registers are filled with red and the designs are chequers, 
lozenges, triangles, double-axes etc. On the Amri ware (supposed to 
be earlier than Harappa), warm-black or plum-red colours are painted 
on a pale pink slip as at Jemdet Nasr. The designs include chequers, 
triangles, double axes, lozenges, sigma figures as at Al-Ubaid. In 
technique, polychrome and designs, Amri ware resembles Jemdet 
Nasr. Susa II and Musyan have dull black applied on a yellow slip 
and the designs are semi-circles, wavy-lines, triangles, double-axes as 
at Jemdet Nasr. At Tepe All Abad birds, eagles, goats and Indian 
humped bull also occur. The Halaf poly-chrome ware is painted 
warm black, bright orange-red, sometimes white over black, with a 
genuine glaze paint. In the Indian and trans-Indian sites at Kulli 
and Mchi, the sigma, double-axe, and goats (as at Musyan, Elam, 


6 Peake and Fleure, Potters and Hunters 
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and Nineveh V), the humped bull and tigers, the sigma at Nal as at 
Amri are painted and the poly-chromy resembles Jemdct Nasr. 

This rapid and brief review of the ceramic technique may be 
concluded by a stratigraphical diagram of the principal Mesopota- 
mian sites. 


Date 

Site 

Pottery 

Al-Ubaid 

Susa I 

Plain incised 

ware 

Samarra 

ware — Nineveh 

,^500 to 4000 B C 

Al-Ubaid 

(Painted) 

and Arpachiya 

Unik 

Tcll-Halaf 

Halaf (painted) 

ware 

Ur-red or grey 

Grey or black 

4000-3500 B C 

(Khafaje) 


Jemdct 

Nasr ware 
3500-3000 B C 

p.iuited 

painted 

Early Dynastic 

Reserved slip 

Nippur 

ware 

ware 

Telloh 


painted jwtteiy, 

Susa II 


with animals 

Fata 


Coming to the pottery of the Indian and trans-Indian sites, 
some peculiarities of the Indus ware should be noted.® In spite of 
the vast distance between the sites of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, no 
local variations have been observed But the pottery of the smaller 
sites shows affinity with the more primitive cultures of the hill and 
lake dwellers near the Manchar lake Wheel-turned pottery is the 
general rule and there are very few hand-made specimens. Con- 
trolled firing IS seen, and circular kilns with under-ground heating 
arrangement and provided with flues have been found It is assum- 
ed that the red slip is due to ochre imported probably from Ormuz. 
Another remarkable feature is the entire absence of handled pottery, 
so prevalent m Egypt and Mesopotamia. Again in the designs 
there is no human figure or human organ. THe knobbed ware has 
parallel at Tell Asmar and Khafaje, the fast wheel was employed 
and pale or pinkish red colours were common. But controlled firing 

8 K N. Diksliit, Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus Valley 
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was employed sometimes to produce grey Uruk types. Possibly the 
earlier stage is represented by dark or dark-grey ware, sometimes 
with red or cream slips. Stoppers as at Jemdet Nasr occur and 
spouts are found only in the shallow feeding bowls. Narrow necked 
jars and bottles with long necks or flaring mouths are conspicuously 
absent. In decorations, imprints of cord on a creamy slip as in 
Sumer and knobs, painted black over dark-red as at Tell Asmar 
and Khafajc are observed.’ 

" In the late M. D. poly-chtomc ware, the black outlined patterns 
on a creamy ground arc filled in with red, green or yellow. The 
Indus ware is unique in having black or red The pale ware of 
M. D has a comb design, probably a conventionalised bull. 

Dr. Mackay after a study of tlie finds at CHanhu-Daro, has 
concluded that the dark-grey pottery, incised, and with a smooth 
and polished surface and no paint, belongs to the Jhangar type, 
probably belonging to a gip.sy-like tribe. A triple cruet-Iike vessel 
has an analogy in South Beluchistan. Earlier than the )hangar cul- 
ture, the Jhukar culture with its painted potterj' has no affinity with 
the still earlier Harappa culture The colours employed by the 
Jhukar people were purplish-brown or purplish-black on a cherry- 
red or cream slip, the registers separated by broad bands of light or 
dark-red, edged by darker colour. Red and black on a cream slip 
between horizontal bands of red was also frequently employed as at 
Zayak and Tell Halaf. Dr. Mackay thinks that the Jhukar seals, 
with no legends but with designs of antelopes, flowers, stars etc. 
suggest Syro-Cappadocian influence but is inclined to dismiss the 
resemblance as fortuitous. In the Harappa levels, two of the upper- 
most were separated from the earlier (at least three) levels by sterile 
soil. Even these two levels are earlier than the uppermost levels of 
Mohenjo Daro — the pottery of which again is markedly different 


9 Frankfort, Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Ishchah 
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from Jhukar pottery. “Jhiikar pottery resembles, — only in the 
designs and use of colours, not in the shape — those found at Tell 
Halaf m northern Assyria and Tell Chagar-Bazar ...There seems 
no doubt that the pottery of the jhukar culture has been influenced 
by the wares of Tell Halaf culture, and we must look to the Iranian 
Highlands for the region whence it was brought to India.”** 

Granting for the moment that Tell-Halaf influenced Jhukar 
culture and not vice-versa, the fourth and fifth cities of Chagar Bazar 
(3000-2700 B C.) and Halaf maintained a close contact with Sumer 
and with Assyria.” The painted pottery (as at Nineveh-Tell Billah) 
becomes obselete after 2700 B C in Assyria, because the artisans of 
painted pottery were driven away eastwards mf ^ md continued 
to work in Iran upto 2500 B.C. as at Hissa' ' (c 3500 

B.C.) has painted pottery — buff, hand-made. g-^-metri- 

cal and animal designs, allied to Elam and Susa I b. and in Hissar II 
as at Asterabad striped pottery occurs and in Hissar III (2000 to 1 500 
B C ) painted ware completely disappears and is succeeded by grey 
ware, with lattice-like patterns. The offering-stand of the Harappa 
cemetry type is paralleled by Hissar. The lowermost layer in the 
cemetry at Harappa, where complete skeletons had been buried had 
flasks, water-bottles with narrow necks and trumpet mouths and in 
the upper level, where bones were preserved in jars, the large jars had 
flanges. Though the colour of pottery in both levels was pinkish or 
led and painted with black designs as on the earlier Indus ware, the 
forms and designs — stars, stylized peacocks and humped bulls, arc 
different, and therefore may be assigned to the Jhukar style, (where 
also the devices are painted in black and red on a cream or pink slip) 
contemporaneous with or influenced by Tell-Halaf. Baton von 
Oppenheim is of the opinion that Tell-Halaf culture cannot be 

10 III L News, November 21, 1936 

1 1 Mallowan . Brak and Chagar Bazar 111 L News, 1935-38 

12 III L News March 26, Nov 12, 193a, January 28th 1933 
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later than 3000 B.C. and is due to Subaraic-Hittite people-^* The 
fair-haJred Suharaeans were the earliest settlers in Assyria and the 
Subartu culture in the North Syrian sites as at Tell-Halaf, is dis- 
tinguished by Its poly-chrome pottery as at Carchemish, and Kafajc 
Genji of 4000 B.C,, with funnel shaped necks, bulging jars, orange- 
red or black paint on a thick creamy slip, animal and bird designs 
and older than Jemdet Nasr pottery, and therefore the painted Uruk 
type was due to the Subaraeans, who succeeded the earlier Al-Ubaid 
people in Mesopotamia and long before the black-headed Sumerians 
proper, came possibly from Elam or Arabia. “ A dialect of 
Subaraean was Hum or Indo-Hittite spoken by the later Hittitcs, 
though it is said that the name of the original Hittitc language was 
unknown. Hrozny’ ' has read the pictographs of the original Hit- 
tites (or Subartu) and finds some proper names . — Da-a-na-a-na-s 
(Tyana), Giir-gu-in, A-ma-too (Hamath), Ir-hu-li-na (Irhuilna), 
God Ku-pa-pa (Cybebc) "'Sa-ga-e*'-s (Sagans), Ta-pa-sa-la-a."’ 

Seton Llyod notes the existence of three races, the Martu or 
Amurru, a Semitic (^) people who colonised Akkad upto Sippar; 
the blond race from the north-east, the Subaraeans who settled in 
Assyria upto the Persian Gulf, and the Bedawins from the deserts 
who already found m the land the black headed Sumerians, who 
had probably come from the hilly region of Elam.'’ Frankfort 
however, because of the continuity of culture at Al-Ubaid, Uruk and 
Jemdet Nasr thinks that there was only a single race — sthe Sumerians. 
Sydney Smith connects the Subartu with the fair-complexioned 
Caucasian people who had migrated from the hills to the north and 

13 Oppcnheim, Tell-Halaf 14 Sydney Smith, History cf Assyria 

15 Hrozny, Les InscnfUon Hittites Hieroglifhiquc deciferment, 1933 
Hittite Hierogliphies 

:6 Hrozny gives rhe following names from the Girchemish Srelc Kanivas, 
son of Liihas and grandson of Asm Vamm.ijas, Acrars, Kamanes. Malia Tesiip.is, 
Asta Santajas, Vena Tesupas, Sagans. 

17 Seton Lloyd, Mesopotamia 
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north-west of Assyria and came into conflict with the Sumerian black- 
heads, so that in the early Sumenan period, the population was pre- 
dominantly Subaraean, though the civilisation was Sumerian in 
character."* Hence the Subartu people had already obtained a con- 
siderable degree of ascendency in Mesopotamia, before the Sume- 
rians came from the East. They were also an eastern people of the 
Iranian and Caucasian high-lands and since Susa I (c. 3500 B.C ) 
and Halaf in Syria (c. 3500 B.C.) are Subaraean, whereas Susa 11 
shows Sumerian influence, it can be asserted that the Subartu people 
migrated to Syria and Macedonia in the fourth millennium. If 
Syro-Cappadocian influence is seen in the Jhukar culture and if the 
jx>lychrome pottery of the Jhukar period has analogy with Halaf, 
It IS doing less violence to facts if we assume that in the fourth mille- 
nnium B.C. a branch of these Subartu folk was responsible for the 
Jhukar culture. 

Regarding Frankfort’s arguments as to the dating of the Indus 
finds m Mesopotamia, let us take first the two fragments of a cylin- 
drical vase of green steatite on which a Sumerian is represented as 
seated before a building, in which a humped bull is standing near 
a manger. In a purely Mesopotamian setting, it is the rendering of 
an Indian cult of animal worship which was alien to the Sumerians 
themselves. It is clear that by about 3000 B.C. the Sumerians had 
adopted Indian cults but already the connection with India was diffi- 
cult, because no Indian craftsman could have turned out such 
a clumsy figure of the bull and the Sumerian craftsman had to rely 
on crude copies whose original had long been lost. Similarly, at 
Khafaje, and at Tell Asmar, the cylindrical seal depicting a pro- 
cession of elephant, rhinoceros, ghartyal, the carnelian beads, pottery 
with barbotine ornament, bone inlays of kidney shape, pottery 
drains, etc. are assigned to the period of Gimil Sin and his subordinate 


18 Sydney Smith, History of Assyria 
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at Eshnunna, in c. 2600 B.C. From this “precise” date it is argued 
that the Indus civilisation could not have existed earlier than 2700 
B.C. It is acknowledged however that the Tell Asmar finds are 
crude imitations and artistically far inferior to the Indus specimens 
and on these copies (as on the Bull-vase of Tell Agrab) the Indian 
script IS remarkable for its absence. If these cult objects were pre- 
served in the Sumerian temples and worshipped as relics, without 
a proper understanding of the Indian religion, it is clear that the 
Sumerians of 2700 B.C. had already lost contact with India for a 
long time. Chanhu-daro, the great bead producing centre has its 
parallel in Brak, where a vast hoard of at least 40,000 beads of faience, 
carnelian and rock-crystal were found in the foundation of a building 
of 3100 B.C. It is proved that it was customary to sow the site with 
lieads before a temple was erected.’*’ Since at Chanhu-daro, in the 
Harappa levels few complete beads were found, it is assumed that 
all were exported probably to Mesopotamia. The kidney-shaped 
objects at Brak in black serpentine resemble those of Mohenjo Daro 
but the undersides are carved with antelopes and other designs, pro- 
bably for divination. Similarly, Frankfort, discussing the pottery of 
the Jemdet Nasr period at Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Ishchali, notices 
a pottery vase with geometrical designs, on a shining red slip The 
designs are painted on panels prepared with a special creamy white 
slip in black and red. “The actual age can only be guessed and 
should fall somewhere about 3500 B C according to the lowest 
reckoning.”'" 

Other evidence as to the ante-dating of the Jhukar and Harappa 
cultures can be found in the pottery head-rest ot Chanhu-daro and 
the “Sumerian” pottery head with deep-set eyes, small mouth and 
shaven hair of the Jhukar period, the coiled copper hair-pins, copper 
horse-shoe shaped razors etc.’” 

19 111 L News, October 22, 1938. 

20 III L News, September 14, 1935 21 BhlleUn of the Boston Museum 
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The priority of the Amri culturc^^ with its thin pottery painted 
with designs in black and chocolate or plum-red on a matt surface 
of pink or creamy pale is proved by the analogy of Al-Ubaid which 
IS not Sumerian but “Elamite ” according to Campbell-Thomson, 
Japhetite or Subaraean according to Speiser/’ Similar thin and 
fragile pottery with designs (including Svastika, battle-axes, bulls 
and even the hors e-stylised into mere decorations) is found in 
Susa I. a which according to Frankfort is the parent of Susa I. Nal 
and Nundara culture is derived directly from the Amri and is dis- 
tinct from the Harappa type. Peake inclines to the diffusionist 
theory and thinks that the idea of decorating pots with a coloured 
slip was disseminated from a common source. The provenance of 
painted pottery from North Syr'a to Susa, Anau, Iran, Beluchistan, 
Sindh, Punjab and China shows a continuity of culture with perhaps 
India as the original home. The excavations at Buxar“' and near 
Gauhati seem to promise that the Gangetic and the Brahmaputra 
Valley might indeed prove to be the original home of this wide- 
spread culture. As far as South India is concerned the excavations 
at Paithan,^’ Candravalli and other sites show no poly-chrome pot- 
tery, though there are some vessels with a few simple designs. This 
is in accordance with the lack of evidence of a copper age. At 
Paithan copper, bronze, brass and glass articles are found along with 
iron and the argument from the terra-cotta figurines can have no 

To summarise the arguments from ceramics, it is safe to con- 
jecture that the Amri culture was the parent of the Nal and Nundara 
cultures in India a^d of Susa I which was the parent in its turn of 
the Al-Ubaid culture, the earliest in Sumer. The discovery of the 
stylised horse in Susa I and of the horse-saddles in some of the lowest 

22 ChiWe, New Light 23 SjJciwr, Tejte Gawrah Excavations 

24 B^nnfi)i-S.istri, in Pathak Comm vol 

25 Indian Arts and Tetters, xii, no 2 
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levels of Mohenjo Daro shows that the horse must have migrated 
westwards from north-western India. As said above the smaller 
sites in the Indus Valley have been influenced by Nal and Nundara, 
whereas Haiappa culture follows a slightly different tradition. Above 
the five or seven layers of Harappa culture and separated from it, 
there is the Jhukar culture which influenced the Tell-Halaf culture 
in far away Northern Syria as early as 3500 B.C. This culture is 
probably Subaraean. Casson has proved that Troy cannot any longer 
be considered to be a western out-post of the Minoan civilisation 
but IS probably Human or proto-Hittite.'*' The excavations at 
Cyprus and Crete have shown that the red polished bronze-age 
pottery assigned to c. 3500 B. C. has close resemblance to that of 
North Syria and Mesopotamia, according to Dr. Gjerstad. There- 
fore the almost static civilisation of Harappa must be dated at a con- 
servative estimate as the fifth millennium B.C. and the Jhangar 
culture may be placed after the |hukar culture had disappeared in 
c 2700 B.C. 

To these arguments from ceramics may be added some other 
considerations about the originators of this culture I have long ago 
expressed the view that the arguments put forward by Marshall and 
others as to the non-Aryan authorship are baseless and that the cul- 
ture might be Aryan."" The argument of some of the protagonists 
of the theory of the priority of Rgveda to Harappa cultuie"" 
IS invalid because as I have shown, the expressions s a h a s r a m 
m e d a d a t 5 a s t a k a r n y a h” “a s t a k a r n 1 g a u h and 
“Aksara” in Rgveda 1.1649^ and IX. 13.3. The symbol of 

26 Casson, Archaology ufto now 

27 Pcndlcbury, Excavations in Crete, lU L News, \laich 5 193^* Excavations 
in Cyprus, III L News, 1935-36 

28 And not necessarily of Alpine Caucassian or Nordic race QfMS, 1931, 
Journal of the Kannada Academy, 1933, Vuhara Vahint, 1938, Prabuddha Karnataka, 
1938. 

29 L Sarup’ Ganga, 1933 Ind Cul , October, 1937. 
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m i t h u n a in the Atharvaveda (IX. 141) and m the Mattraya- 
msamhtta (VIII. 2. 6) clearly imply the existence of symbols for 
numerals and sounds. Prof. S. V. Venkatesvara has shown that 
Rgvedic culture is of the neolithic times because of the use of bone, 
stone, and wooden implements in sacrifices and that copper was a 
late intruder in the period of the Taittiftya Samhtta whose culture 
was chalco'lithic.'"' E. J. Thomas mentions the necessity for a 
chronological foot-hold, possibly to be found in the Boghaz Kaya 
and Mitanni records of about 1500 B.C. But we can tentatively 
say that the references to the Martu or Amarru and Subartu as the 
earliest colonisers of Syria, Assyria and Sumer and to the black- 
headed Sumerians who are said to have gone to Mesopotamia from 
Elam or Arabia can be corroborated from the Rgveda. The v 1 s a h 
a s 1 k n i h of the Vedas are the black or black-headed and brown- 
complexioned so-called Sumerians, though scholars have hitherto 
blindly accepted the suggestion that they are the aboriginal Dravi- 
clians. Both the Sumerians and the Dravidians can in no sense be 
called a n a s a but anasa may be taken to mean either ‘shameless’ 
speaking the nasals indistinctly (m r d h r v a c 1). But the 
Dravidian thcoiy of Hcras is unconvincing and opposed to the laws 
of Dravidian philology. No conncct'on has been proved between 
the phallic cult and Rudra-Siva worship m the Vedic period There- 
fore the so-called Sumerians might really be an Indian people who 
migrated to Elam and from the plains of Ass)'ria to Mesopotamia, 
because Susa I is the parent of Al-Ubatd culture according to Frank- 
foit. But even before their colonisation of Mesopotamia there were 
two other elements that had preceded them viz the Subaraeans and 
the Martu, It is tempting to identify the Subaraeans with the 
Sobharis or Saubharis and the Martu with the Marut people. Max 

30 Ramakrsna Com Vol, Aryan Path 1930-31 

31 I HQ, Wintermtz Memorial No 1938 

32 Alan S C Ross, Numerals of M D Memotrs Ar S 1 no 
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Miiller'** collected all the imporant hymns about the Maruts and 
showed how at first they were mortals who first resisted the Indra 
cult. They were people of the mountains, their chariots were drawn 
by horses, the bridle passing through the nose; they are called the 
sons of Sindhu or of Rudra and Prsni. They crossed many moun- 
tains and rivers also, the ^arayanavat, Susoma, Arjikiya and Pastyavat 
countries; they were clothed in flounced or speckled woollen cloths. 
Rasa, Amitabha, Kubha, Krumu. Saranyu and Sindhu could not 
delay their chariots. They had knives or daggers of metal (v a s 1, 
a r a) and carried K o s a s in their chariots, the axle of the chaiiots 
was one with the solid wheels, so that it also levolvcd along with the 
wheels. The Mauits deserted Indra in the fight with Ahi, and Indra 
disputed the rights of the Maruts for divine honours. They were 
also at first the enemies of the Sobharis. The Sobharis shot airows 
from their bow-stiings at the golden chests (K o s a) in the 
war chariots of the Maruts, Later the Saubhaias are themselves called 
Maruts The Maruts are dwellers in the mountains (g 1 r 1 s t h a) 
and in the a s v a 1 1 h a which implies also horse-stab'es and the 
western ctuinti^ . By these references it is clear that the Maruts and 
Sobharis were early adventurous tribes who migrated westward from 
India i tossing many riveis and mountains and they were followed by 
the black-headed so-called Sumerians (V 1 s a h A s 1 k n i) whose 
original home might have been near the liver Asikni and the 
northern mountains. 

These considerations tbeiefoie foice us to conclude that the 
Harappa cultuie cannot be brought down to such a late date as 2700 
B.C., when the Jhukar culture itself has to be assigned to the Tell- 
Halaf period (3000 B.C.). 

. S. Srikaniha Sasiri 


33 Vedte Hymns, vol. I, SEE. 



Eupamandana and the uncommon Forms of Visnu 

i * * ♦ • 

Abnormal tn Indian Art 

To the average uninitiate of the West, Indian art, particularly 
the figures of gods and goddesses like Visnii, 5 iva, Hari-Hara, 
Trimurti, Ardhanarisvaia, Kartikeya and Durga in their numer- 
ous poses and functionings with their activities and qualities 
symbolised as hands, heads, weapons and mudrh appear a little out 
of the common if not uncannv or monstrous and do not vicld that 

j J 

pleasant feeling of intellectual repose which they derive by gazing 
at a figure of Ajiollo or Venus d’Mcdici • whereas in the case of an 
Indian, fheir impoitance as religious objects for adoration and 
devot.ion is intens'ficd by this very fact of extra limbs and weapons, 
and serves to focus his mind better as a preliminary to his enraptured 
ideal of silent contemplation. The uncommon or the out of way 
images of Visnu such as Vaikuntha, Ananta, Tiailokyamohana and 
Visvarupa are the instances in point, not to mention the twenty- 
four varieties of the four-armed Visnu. 

Vanities of Hindu Icons m RUpamandana 
The text of “Rupamandana” by Sutradhara Mandana (15th 
century A.D.) records many varieties of Brahmanical images — such 
as those of Visnu, Gauri, Hari-Hara and others and they deserve to 
be studied thoroughly with the help of actual images that are very 
likely to be met with scattered over Western India, which ranges 
from Mt. Abu in the north to the Elephanta Caves in the south 
covering the rich and extensive tracts of riVer-vallcys — those of 
Sarasvati, Sabamiati, Mabi, Narmada and Tapti which fostered 
civilization and culture of the mediaeval Hindu India. 

Latitude to sculptors and local varieties 
The remarkable feature of Indian art that strikes even a casual 
student is the unchanging continuity of its traditions throughout 
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the course of centuries. Whether it be architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing or music the age-long traditions continue to exercise their 
dominating influence. The tradition in Hindu iconography is 
established and scrupulously guarded by the various compilations of 
the $tlpa Sastra, the only latitude allowed being local varieties of the 
standard forms. The abnormal varieties m the forms of Visnu in 
Gujarat introduced through this paper are mainly due to this latitude 
and deserves attention of the students of Hindu iconography 


Sutradhara Mandana author of the Rupamandana 

Both Mandana and his father 5 riksetra were under the patronage 
of Maharana Kumbhakarna, the celebrated king of Medapata 
fMewar), and an outstanding personality of the middle of the 15th 
century (reigned 1419-1469 A.D.). Rana Kumbha was a distin- 
guished hero, a man of letters and a noted builder of monuments. 
His Kumbha-meru'prasada at Chimr is well-known. It therefore 
stands to reason that Maharana Kumbha should be a patron of 
architects and sculptors just like king Bhoja of Dhara to whom 
goes the credit of the compilation of the Samarangana-siitra-dhara, 
a work on mediaeval architecture, and like king Somesvaradeva who 
complied his Alanasollasa or AbbdasUarthactntamam, an encyclo- 
paedia on useful topics. 


Alandana' s handbooks on Architecture and Sculpture 
Thus It IS evident that Mandana’s handbook on aichitectuie 
and sculpture enjoyed considerable popularity with artists and crafts- 
men. Mandana seems to have been a prolific writer of treatises on 
architecture and .scuplturc. The following is a list of woiks ascribed 
to him, the title ending with his name, viz : Vastu-mandana, 
Prasada-mandana, Rajavallabha-mandana, Rupa-mandana and others 
like the Riipavatara and the Devatamurti-prakarana. 
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Popularity of his works 

Mandana’s works seem to have enjoyed wide popularity 
throughout the length and breadth of India. In the unique library 
of Kavindracarya, (a Deccani Brahmin, and a very learned man, the 
head of the Pandit community of Benares of his time, lyth century, 
who, however, ultimately took sannyasa), copies of Mandana’s works 
were deposited (vide Kavindracarya Grantha Suci, G.O. Series, 
No. 17) Thus within two centuries after compilation, we find 
copies of Mandana’s text deposited in Benares, the great centre of 
Indian culture. From Benares Mandana’s works were probably 
taken to other places, westwards as well as eastwards. Numerous ms. 
copies of his works arc met with both in public and vn puvate collec- 
tions in Gujarat, sometimes embellished with running translations 
in Gujarati archaic prose. The abnormal forms of Visnu (vide illus- 
trations) arc mentioned in his work Rupamandana alone and in no 
othei text extant on Hindu Iconography in India. 

Seated Visnu images with hands more than four 

The gioups of seated I'magcs of Vi.snu with cither eight, ten, 
twelve, fourteen, sixteen or twenty hands is peculiar to Western 
India sculpture only The formula and description of these images 
are found in the Jsilpa-texts of Mandana — 'the Rupamandana and the 
Devatamurti-prakarana — and nowheie else. 

It appears, however, that the dhyanas of such rare and unusual 
forms of images were subsequently modified or amplified in con- 
sideration of novel creations of their age. Hence no specimen of 
twelve-armed Visnu has so far been traced by me; whereas speci- 
mens of ten-armed and fourteen-armed images — not noticed in any 
text, — are found to be not so rare. 

Increase of hands from two to twenty. 

One is led to think that from the original form of two-armed 
Visnu developed many other icons, mostly according to the indi- 
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Vidiial tastes and conception of the authors and sculptors or the 
donors of such images. When the worshipper thought that his 
god did not look powerful enough, he thought of him in terms of 
innumerable hands, and thus came into vogue the variety of forms 
of the same god Visnu. Varieties peculiar to the Rupamandana 
alone — .the twenty-four forms of four-armed Visnu, the six-armed 
Hari-hara-pitamaha or Dattatreya, the eight-armed Vaikuntha, the 
ten-armed un-named form, the twelve-armed Ananta, the fourteen- 
armed variety probably of Ananta (liowever unnamed in the texts), 
the SiXteen-armed TrailokyamoHana and tlie twenty-armed Visva- 
rupa, — show the gradual growth in the complexity of the idea about 
the image of Visiiu. 

Silpa-texti and stereotyped forms 
Whether the texts induced the different types of images, or the 
types of images created the texts is difficult to ascertain. The former 
IS however more probable in the case of Hindu gods and goddesses; 
for wc find, that after a few centuries of remarkable growth and 
artistic spontaneity Hindu icons seem to be stultified and stereo- 
typed through the disposition of the 5 ilpa-texts. This phase is 
marked by the appearance of a vast amount of $ilpa $astra works 
stalling with the Brhat Sarnhtta of Varahamihira (4th century A.D ) 

Decadence tn Art 

Just as Hindu Kavya (poetry) degenerated with the appearance 
of the formal Alanikara literature (Ars Poetted) fiom Kavyadarsa to 
Sahityadarpana and Rasagahgadhara, so the appearance of Silpa- 
ratna and Stlpasara, Stlpasarngraha and Manasara, Aparajita-prtccha 
and Riipamandana, signalised the stereotypization of Hindu icono- 
graphy. It came to be more a matter of definition and faithful 
execution than of spontaneous creation, hence a lack artistic urge 
in later copies of beautiful originals. 
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Artistic feculiarities of Gujarati Sculptures 

The artistic peculiarities of Gujarati sculptures bear a close 
Icsemblaiice to the specimens of Bengali and Orissan sculpture. 
The delicate ornamentation, artistic expression, boldness of outline, 
definiteness of detail, and the pleasing effect produced on the mind 
of every onlooker make the images of tins mediaeval period the 
product of the best days of Hindu art, particularly in Gujarat. 

From tile Visnu images introduced through this paper one 
will be able to sec for himself that they are beautifully and yet deli- 
cately ornamented, and the expression of the face is natural, serene 
and peaceful (saumya). The form of the body, the garments, the 
various objects, symbols and ornaments are found depicted faithfully 
according to the texts, yet die hand of the artist is always there. 

Times fostering Fine Atts 

This was possible because Gujarat enjoyed political tianqiiility 
during the reign of the Solahki kings — Mularaja, Bhimadeva, 
biddharaja, Kumarapala, and kings of the Vaghela branch: 
Viradhavala, Visala-dcva and Sarahga-deva, though occasionally it 
was disturbed by the inroads of Muslim iconoclasts. Accordingly 
art, literature, trade, etc. could flourish well in the province. On 
casting a glance at the contemporary currents of Mediaeval Art in 
India, we find, that its best period ranged from die 9th century 
onwards to the 13th century before the general conquest of the 
various provinces by the Mahomedans, when the Hindu artistic 
talent got a set back and soon degenerated into a decadent art. 
This is the same period when the Pala and Sena schools of art 
flourished in Bengal and the Utkala and Kalihga schools in Orissa. 

Materials for Western School of Sculpture. 

Hence we find that Gujarat is veritably a rich mine of archaeolo- 
gical remains and deserves to be stuided as an art-province which 
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has a dialect of its own, although' it is not unrelated to that of the 
contemporary currents m the other branches of the so-called 
“Western School of Indian Sculpture”. From the beautiful speci- 
mens of sculpture that are coming to hght, one is led to believe that 
Gujarat of the palmiest days of rule by the Solahkis and the 
Vaghelas — say from the loth century to the end of the 13th and a 
few centuries later, — had fostered the growth of a remarkable 
provincial school of sculpture. 

Living tradition of Sculpture in Gujarat 

That the technique of sculpture in Western India, as found 
enunciated in the hlpa-texts of Sutradhara Mandana was a living 
art and the tradition was handed down to posterity even upto the 
beginning of the igth century as a guide to actual execution is cor- 
roborated by the find of an omnibus volume of Ms. from the Ms, 
collection of Sri Dahilaxmi Pustakalaya, Nadiad, The volume con- 
tains Gujarati prose-renderings of the Rupamandana, Rupavatara, 
Deuatamurti-prakarana, Vastusara and Vastumanfari, with original 
Sanskrit texts of some of them. The following relevant extract is 
given to convey an idea as to the nature of these “notes” meant for 
guidance in actual sculptures: — > 

I si^TrarT | ^ | w w ^ 

1 1 ttot nrhjjn ^ | ..." 

ijfcTi [ *T Tii.'il I ^ I 1 

I 1 | 

1 ^ 5ia3T I ” 

SiX'armed variety of Yisnu- Hari-Hara-Pitamaha 
The Rupamandana describes’ Dattatreya under the name of 
Hari-Hara-Pitamaha. According to this authority, this image should 
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have four faces, six hands and a single body made to stand on a 
pithn. The right liands should carry the aksamala, the trisFila and 
the gada, while the left hands should be made to hold the kamandalu, 
the khatvahga, and the cakra. We can easily recognise in these 
six articles carried in the hands of Hari-Hara-Pitamaha that the 
aksamala and the kamandalu are emblematic of Brahma, the cakra 
and the gada of Visnu and the trtsiila and the khatvanga of ,' 5 iva. 
This vaiiets’ has been noticed bv T. Gopinath Rao in his Element 
of Hindu Iconography, vol. i. part i, p 255-56, but has not 
been able to illustrate it (Plate I). 

Plate 1 — illustrates an image of Han-Hara-Pitiimaha from a 
temple in Patan (North Gujarat). 

Tendency to add a set of two hand}, noticeable 

The idea evidently is that Dattatrcya is an incarnation of all 
the three deities of the Hindu Trinity; although in a special sense 
he IS an incarnation of Visnu in particular. However, it should be 
noticed that this composite form has been described in the chapter — 
not on Visnu-images but on $iva-images, along with other compo- 
site foims like Hari-Hara, Uma-Mahesvara and the like. The 
forwaid march in the addition of hands from the two of Vi'snu- 
Surva to the four in the twenty-four varieties of four-armed Visnu 
has shown a tendency to go on adding a further set of two hands 
in the coinjxisite form of the Trinity — mean the Hari-Hara- 
Pitamaha. The same tendency to go on adding a new set of two 
hands to the six-aimed variety will be noticed while describing the 
form of eight-aimed Vaikuntha. 





Plate I\ I’lui 

14 armed Visnu ‘4 armetl Visnu 

Cio limed \ iM) i"! \ fp,-fn of A.namt> form of Ananta) 
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Dhyana of Vatkuntha 

The description of Vatkuntha m the Rupamandnna (Adh. Ill, 
51 s. 52, 53) (s as under; — '“Vai'kuntha I shall now descrihe, who is 
eight-armed and very powerful, rides on Garuda and is four-faced 
and should he made by those who desire peace In the four right- 
hands should be placed the gada, sword, arrow and cakra, and in 
the four left hands, the sankha, kheta (stick), bow and lotus.' '' 

Actual sculptures of 8 -armed Vunu 

In the actual sculptures of Vaikuntha, (illustiatcd hcie fiom 
an image in Noith Guiaiat), howevci, some change eithei in the 
Older of the hands 01 in the nature of objects belt! b\ 
them IS found In Plate II, the fourth lower right-hand 
holds sankha instead of caha, as m the text, with a similar change of 
cahra in place of Unkha The ts\o faces on two sides of the face 
are not cjuite visible through the photograph, though the\' do exist. 
Visnu IS seated on Garuda The round face of the image with a 
neglijiihle chin is remarkable in thi.s as well as in mans' of such 
images 

Actual Sculptures of io-a}mcd Visnu 

Goddess Parvati is commonK known as dasa-hhufi, purporting 
to hold swa> ovei the ten directions. SimilarK a kindled varieis 
of Visnu with 10 hands appears to have been conceived b\ sculptors 
and donois, and two specimens arc located in the collection of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, having been acquired fiom 
Taibpui, a village near Kapadvahj in Kaira Dist., (Centtal Giijaiat) 

^ sRrwfir 1 

*1^ ^ ^ I 

TU* u” 

— SI’., SL^. 
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The two sculptures illustratbd here {Plates 111 & IV) are almost 
identical in style, although there is a remarkable variety in the exe- 
cution of the mukuta. The size of the image, which forms a part 
of a long panel is about 2 feet. They appear Co belong to a period 
not later than the r4th century. 

Palpable addition of two hands representing Yoga-mudra 

In this form, two front hands are in Yoga-mudra, as in the 
case of la-armcd, 16-armed and 20-armed icons. Addition of two 
hands in Yoga-mudra is the connecting link between the Vaikuntha- 
variety on the one hand and the Ananta, Trailokya-moHana and 
Visvarupa on the other. Of the rest, the four hands on the right, 
beginning with the lower right are respectively in varada-mudra, 
holding sword and wheel, and m abhaya-mudra; those on the left 
have respectively a kamandalu, a citron, gada and abhaya-mudra. 
It appears to be a development of Vaikuntha-form, as we find a 
similar development of Ananta in the 14-armed specimens, 

Dhyana of Ananta 

Ananta has several forms and is conceived to be endowed with 
almost all the divine powers {&aktis). “The image of this deity 
should have twelve hands and four faces, and should be seated on 
Garuda. One of the tight hands should be m the varada pose, and 
the remaining five should carry the gada, khadga, cakra, rn-fra and 
ahkusa, in the left hands should be held the Unkha, khetaka, 
dhanus, padma, danda and pasa.” Rupamandana (Adhyaya III, 
verses 58, 59). 

No specimen of 12-armed Visnu 

In spite of the injunction of the text for designing twelve 
hands for Ananta-murti, not a single specimen has so far come 
to my notice. We have instead an addition of two hands, one 
on each side in this type of image, with profuse variation in the 
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order of the objects and the side of the hands holding them. May 
be die protector of the 14 worlds Qokd) might have been conceived 
to have an equal number of hands! 

Actual Sculptures of i^-armed Vtsnu 

Plate V — illustrates a very beautiful piece of Gujarati sculpture, 
found from the valley formed at the confluence of Sabarmati with 
Hathmati in north-east Gujarat, and is one of the finest of sculptures 
both from the aesthetic and the artistic points of view. It is now 
lying in a niche in the newly built temple of Kotyarka in Khadat- 
Mahudi village in Vijapur Taluka. The serenity of the face and 
the exquisite workmanship of die sculptor compels admiration for 
dlls skill. The three-fourths profile instead of die flat frontal pose 
so common in sculptures of gods and goddesses and even of 
Tirthaiikaras and of Buddha, makes it a piece of genuine art. It has 
two other faces on either side, the fourth being imagined at die 
back. Visnu is seated at case on Garuda, who is represented here 
in human form. 

Stylistic differences and the quality of Art. 

Plate VI — .gives another specimen of a 14-arnied Visnu, with 
almost identical objects and symbols. The threc-facedness of the 
image is clearly visible from the photograph. Even though this 
image is identical to the one described above, its aesthetic value and 
the quality of art and craftmanship differ a great deal. The second 
specimen is a formal execution of the sculptor, without any emo- 
tion Even though it is actually in worship in a temple in Patan 
(N. Gujarat.) there is no expression on the face, and the whole execu- 
tion IS a tame affair. This suggests how the decadence in sculptural 
art had affected the level of craftmanship, and dius given rise to 
stylistic differences in two works, representing the same idea. The 
history of indigenous miniature-painting in Gujarat affords a parallel 
to the art of sculpture in this respect. 
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Fourteen-armed variety of Vtsnu 
The 14-armecl image of Visnu, one is inclined to believe, is 
a very popular variety of the Ananta-form, whicH however has not 
been described in any text on iconography, uptil now known to us. 
Another, rather a conventional image of a 14-armed Visnu from 
Ajmer Museum has been published by Mahamahopadhyaya Gauri- 
sahkar Ojha (Lectures on ‘Mediaeval Hindu Culture’ 1929). The 
progress from twelve hands to fourteen has a precedent in the ten- 
armed variety discussed above. 

The third specimen from Sandera, (Plate VII) a village in 
Siddhapur Taluka, Baroda State Territory is a beautiful piece of 
sculpture. Visnu is seating at ease on Garuda, with the left leg bent. 

Miniature Visnu-figure on the Head 
The noteworthy feature of this icon is a miniature-figure of 
Visnu on the top of the principal deity, and this shows the Vaisiiava 
origin of the deity. This suggests the influence of the Buddhist idea 
of the parental Dhyani Buddha being placed at the top of the main 
deity, showing the origin of the deity or family to which the deity 
originally belonged. Thus in Buddhist images the miniature- 
figures of Aksobhya, Amitabha, Ratnasambhava, Amoghasiddhi 
and Vairocana on the crown show that the main deity is an ema- 
nation of one or the other of the Dhyant Buddhas and belongs to 
his family. We shall note this fact again later on while describing 
the sixteen-armed image of Trailokya-mohana. 

Dhyana of Trailokya-mohana 

“The figure of Trailokya-mohana has double tlie number of 
hands that Vaikundianath has, i.e., sixteen. In six of the right 
hands are to be placed respectively the gada, cakra, ahkusd, hdna, 
saktii and cakra (?); the seventh right hand is to be 111 
the varada pose; in seven of the left hands should be placed simi- 
larly the mudgara, fasa, dhanus, sahkha, fadma, hamandalu and 




Plate VII Plate VIII Plate IX 

14-annecl Visnu (16 armed Visnu) (>6 armed Visnu) 

(A form of Ananta) Tiailokyamohana Tradokyamohana 



Platt X Plate XI Platt XII 

(20-anned Visnu) (20-anned Visnu) (20-amied Visnu) 

Visvarupa Viivarupa Visvarupa 
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smga (a horn); the remaining nght hand and left hand are to be 
held in the yoga-mudra pose.”® 

Actual Sculptures of 16 'Armed Vtsnu 

The two varieties of Tratlokyamohana very well illustrate the 
dhyana given in the text, however, with a few variations. Plate 
VIII IS from the Visnu temple at Valam, Vijapur Taluka (North 
Gujarat). It has three visible faces, the front one looking like that of 
Nrshiniha. Some of the hands arc broken. It is riding on Ganida 
as distinguished from the sitting-at-ease posture in the 14-armed 
variety discussed above. 

The other specimens of the same Trailokyamohana variety 
{Plate IX) IS from Sandera village, Siddhapur Taluka. It was first 
illustrated in my paper on “Gujarati or the Western School of 
Mediaeval Indian Sculpture”, in the Indian Htstoncal Quarterly for 
September 1938. It also has a miniature figure of Visnu on the 
mukuta 

Dhyana of Vtsvarufa, the 20-Armed Vtsnu 

The image of Visvarupa is remarkable for its itonographic pecu- 
liarities and Its rarity. “It is four-faced and is endowed with twenty 
hands. He shows the paiakamudra, ploughshare, sankha, vajra, 
ahkusa, arrow, cakra, citron and the varadamudra In the left 
hands are shown the pataka (flag), danda, pasa, gada, sword, lotus, 
horn, musala and rosary. Two other hands show the yoga-mudra.”' 

3 “ I 
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Actual Sculptures of 20- Armed Vtsnu 

Out of the three specimens given here to illustrate the Visva- 
rupa form of Visnu, the sculpture (^late X) is now at the temple of 
Kotyarka, newly built in Khadata-Mahudi village, Vijapur Taluka. 
It has three faces : and the position of the objects answers well the 
description quoted above. 

The second specimen (Plate XI) is from Mehs^a, the head- 
quarters for Mehsana Dist two of whose principal hands holding 
yoga-mudra are broken. The remarkable thing about this image is 
the third face to the left, which has a similarity to the face of 
man-lion. 

Third specimen (Plate XII) is the image worshipped even to- 
day in the Nirayanji temple at Patan, the awkward new enamel 
eyes, mustaches and the tilaka are easily marked out from 
the genuine workmanship in marble. The seated image is about 
3.5 feet high. 


Iconografhtc fecuUartues 

The Visvarupa image of Visnu is remarkable for its icono- 
graphic peculiarities and its rarity in Indian sculpture. These ima- 
ges are made of marble which admits of fine workmanship; and 
hence occasional varieties in the position of objects in the various 
hands are met with. These iconographic peculiarities are the result 
of the stone material used by the sculptor, who fashions tHe objects 
according to his convenience. The Visvarupa image reminds us of 
the Visvarupa-darsana given by Lord Krsna to Arjuna. It may 
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be chat this variety might have Had its suggestion from such re- 
ferences to the All-mighty form of Visnu. 

Vtsnu images with four faces 

Two types of Visnu images according to the number of faces 
have been noticed. First type is a one-headed smiling figure with 
either two or four or even twenty arms. The second type re- 
presents him as havi'ng four faces as in the special forms of Visnu : 
viz. Hari-Hara-Pitamaha, Vaakun^a, Ananta, Trailokyamohana 
and Vi'svarupa. These are faces of a man, a man-lion, a woman 
and a boar. (See plates mentioned above). • 

Order in the varying number of hands not suggested 
tn the Rupamandana 

I have tried above to evolve and formulate a sort of an under- 
lying order possibly at work in the development of the special forms 
of Visnu, with the gradual addition of a set of two hands to every 
subsequent form. The order in whicH Mandana describes them 
in chapter III on Visnu Images is as under. Firstly, 8-armed 
Vaikuntha (verses 52, 53, then 20-armed Visvarupa (verses 
55, 56, 57) then 12-armed Ananta (verses 58, 59) and then lastly 
16-armed Trailokyamohana (verses 60, 61, 62). 

Naturally we have no text to justify the order suggested by me 
above on the strength of actual sculptures, but it may be taken as 
highly probable.^ 

M. R. Majmudar 


5 It may be remarked, however, that all tlic icons illustrated in this paper are 
exclusively trom North Gujarat. Extensive tours, therefore, in anaent sites extendmg 
over the whole of Gujarat, Kathiawad and Cutch are bound to furnish numerous 
finds, nch in artistic value as well. 1 am indebted to the Umversity of Bombay, 
whose sympathy and financial help enabled me to undertake a preliminary study 
of rare Hindu sculptures in Gujarat. 
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Alexander's cauUous Advance eastward 

Aher the collapse of the Achacmcnian power in the battle of 
Gaugamela or Arbela in the spring of 331 B.C. and the burning of 
the magnificent palace at Persepolis in 330 B.C , Alexander formed 
plans to realise his ambition of conquering India, and thus outrival- 
ling Herakles and Dionysos whose achievements were the subject 
of many a popular song and le^nd. Accordingly, unmindful of 
the rigours of climate and of the numerous other obstacles, 
Alexander set himself with his habitual foresight to the 
task of subjugating the lands that lay on his route in 
order to maintain free and uninterrupted communication with 
his distant base. He first occupied Seistan, and then emerged 
into the regions of southern Afghanistan, where “at a point com- 
manding the roads’’ he founded a city called ‘Alexandria-among-the- 
Arachosians’, now represented by Kandahar The following 
year, he appeared in the Kabul valley with his invincible hosts, but 
before he could direct his energies towards India he had to subdue 
Bactria and other adjacent territories, which upheld the Persian 
'cause under a prince of the blood royal. Alexander found no diffi- 
culty in subduing them, and when all opposition was laid low, he 
lecrosscd the Hindu-Kush in ten days and arrived at the strategic 
outpost of ‘Alexandria-under-the-Caucasus’, which he had founded 
in 329 B.C., two years before his hurricane campaign beyond the 
mountains. He then advanced towards Nikaia, situated “between 
Alexandria and the Kabul river, here or somewhere “on the way 
to the river Kabul ”'’ Alexander divided his army into two sections. 

1 A {>aper submitted to the Thtrd InJtan History Congress, Calcutta 

2 Cambridge History of India, vol I, p 3^8 Smith locates Nikaia to tlic 
west of modern Jalalabad (Early History of India, ^th ed., p 53), whereas Holdtcb 
puts It at Kabul 

3 Cambridge History of India, vol I, p 348, note 3 
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One was placed under the command of his trusted generals, Hephaes- 
tion and Perdiccas, with instructions to go ahead and construct a 
bridge over the Indus for the safe passage of his forces, and the other 
was led by Alexander himself against the warlike tribes and recalci- 
trant chiefs of the frontier. 

The Asfaswi routed 

The Aspasioi (cf . Iranian Aspa or Sanskrit Asva = horse) of the 
Alisang-Kunar valley were the first to be subdued by Alexander, 
who captured ^0,000 men and 2,30,000 oxen, transporting the 
choicest among the latter to Macedonia for being employed in agri- 
culture. Arrian (IV, 25), however, deposes that with these people 
“the conflict was sharp, not only from the difficult nature of the 
ground, but also because the Indians were .... by far the stoutest 
warriors in that neighbourhood.’’‘ 

Nysa 

Alexander next attacked the hill-statc of Nysa, which probably 
occupied a site on the lower spurs and valleys of the Koh-i-Mor.' It 
was governed by a body of aristocracy consisting of 300 members, 
Akouphis being their chief. The Nysaens readily submitted to 
Alexander, and placed at his disposal a contingent of 300 cavalry. 
They claimed descent from Dionysos, and in proof of it pointed out 
that the ivy grew m their country and the mountain near the city 
was the same as Meros. This gratified the vanity of Alexander, 
and he, therefore, allowed his weary troops to enjoy rest and Baccha- 
nalian revels for a few days with their alleged distant kinsmen. 

Defeat of the Assakenoi 

Continuing his advance. Alexander defeated the Assakenoi 
(Sanskrit Asvakas or Asmakas, perhaps a branch of, or allied to, the 

4 M’cnndlc, Ancient India, Its Invasion by Alexander the Great, p 65. 

5 Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 57, note. 
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Aspasioi), who opposed him with an army of 20,000 cavalry and 
more than 30,000 infantry,® besides 30 elephants/ Their main 
stronghold Massaga® was considered almost impregnable, being pro- 
tected on the east by “an impetuous mountain stream with steep 
banks”, while to the south and west nature had “piled up gigantic 
rocks, at the base of which lay sloughs and yawning chasms.”® 
These natural fortifications were re-inforced by a deep ditch and a 
thick wall. The citadel appeared to baffle tHe military ingenuity of 
Alexander, but it could not hold out long after its chief Assakenos 
had been killed by a chance shot.’" Thinking further resistance 
useless, his wife Kleophis” surrendered herself to Alexander, and 
it is said that as a result of their romance she subsequently gave 
birth to a son bearing the name of the great conqueror.’® It is 
interesting to note here the part played by nearly 7,000 Indian 
mercenary soldiers in the defence of Massaga. We learn that 
Alexander guaranteed them safe passage if they evacuated the city, 
but when they had actually retired to a distance he suddenly fell 
upon them and made “a great slaughter of tHeir ranks.” Diodoros 
says that the Indian mercenaries at first “loudly protested that they 
were attacked m violation of sworn obligations, and invoked the gods 
whom he had desecrated by taking false oaths m their name”" 
To this, Alexander retorted that “his covenant merely bound him to 

6 38,000 infantry, according to Curtius (VIII, lo, M’crmdlc, Invasion by 
Alexander, p 194) 

7 Arrian, IV, 26, Ihtd , p 66 The Mcgc of Massaga is put before the capi- 
tulation of Nysa by Arrian, and after it by Curtius 

8 Identification uncertain Was it the same as Sanskrit Masakavati? Vincent 

Smith places it “not very far to the north of the Malakand Pass {EH 1 , 4th ed , 
P 57 ) ^ 

9 Curtius, VIII, 10, M’cnndlc’s Invasion by Alexander, p 195 

10 Atrian, IV, 27, Ibid , p. 68. 

1 1 Curtius, however, calls Kleophis the mother of Assacanus, who is said to 
have died before Alexander invested Massaga (VIII, 10, Ibid, p 194) 

12 Justin, XII, 7, Ibid , p. 322. 

13 Diodoros, XVII, 84, M’dindles Invasion by Alexander, p 269. 
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let them depart from the city, and w^s by no means a league of 
perpetual amity between them and the Macedonians.’” ‘ Undaunted 
by this unexpected danger, the Indian mercenaries fought with great 
tenacity and ‘‘by their audacity and feats of valour made the con- 
flict, in which they closed, hot work for the enemy.”* ’ When many 
of them had been killed, or were m the grips of deadly wounds, the 
women took the arms of the fallen and heroically defended the 
citadel along with the men After fighting desperately they were 
at last over-powered by superior numbers, and in the words of 
Diodoros ‘‘met a glorious death which they would have disdained to 
exchange for a life with dishonour.”*® The episode, no doubt, 
leveals to us that India had her own Joans of Arc in those bygone 
times, but it does not speak well of Alexander’s chivalry and sense 
of respecting agreements, and Plutarch rightly observes that it ‘‘rests 
as a foul blot on his martial fame.”*' After the fall of Massaga, 
Alexander advanced further, and in the course of a few months’ 
hard fighting captured the important and strategic fortresses of Ora, 
Bazira, Aornos, Pciikelaotis (Skt. Puskaravati, modern Charsadda in 
the Yusiifzai territory). Embolima and Dyrta.'® 

Situation tn North-Western India 
Thus having subjugated the frontier regions and posted ade- 
quate Greek garrisons to maintain his authority there, ' " Alexander 
felt himself free to press onward to India. The odds were undoubt- 
edly in his favour. The Panjab and Sind, which were to bear the 
brunt of his arms, presented the sorry spectacle of a disunited house. 

14 Ibtd 13 Ihtd , p 270 16 Ibid 

17 Plutarch, Clt LIX, M'crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p 306 

18 The identification of these places is not quite certain Minor towns of the 
lower Kophen (Kabul) valley were occupied with the help of local chiefs nanieil 
Kophaios and Assagetes (Afvajit?) — ^Anian, IV, 28, Ibid, p 72 

19 For instance, Nikanor was appointed satrap of the country to the west of 
the Indus, and Philippos was put in command of a gamson at Peukelaotis (Ibid). 
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There was no towering personality of the type of Candragupta 
Maurya, who successfully repelled the invasion of Seleukos Nikator 
two decades afterwards, but on the other hand north-western India 
was parcelled out into a number of states, monarchies as well as clan 
oligarchies, engaged in petty internecine feuds and jealousies, due to 
which some of them found their chance in seeking alliance with 
an alien aggressor. Indeed, the gates of India were, so to say, un- 
barred by the Raja of Taxi la, who lost no time in proffering allegiance 
lo Alexander, and who also rendered every assistance to the advance 
body of the Macedonians under Perdiccas in bridging the Indus and 
securing the submission of the tribes and chieftains, like Astes (Hasti 
or Astakaraja whose territories lay on their route, 

Taxtla and Abhtsara 

About the beginning of spring 326 B.C. after offering the 
customary sacrifices and allowing his tired troops a short respite, 
Alexander crossed the Indus safely somewhere near Ohind (modern 
Und, a few miles above Attock). and was welcomed at Taxila by 
Omphis or Ambhi,“' son of the deceased Taxiles, with rich and 
attractive presents consisting of silver and sheep and oxen of good 
breed. “ Gratified at these gifts. Alexander returned them, adding 
his own, and thus won not only the loyalty of the ruler of Taxila 
but also a contingent of 5,000 soldiers from him."'* Similarly, 
Abhisares, the astute king of Abhisara (Poonch and Nowshera 
districts), and other neighbouring princes like Doxares*' surrendered 
to Alexander of their own accord, thinking resistance would be of 
no avail.*’ 

20 The capital of Astes was stormed by Hephacstion in thirty days, and his 
piincipality was given to one Sang-gaios (Skt Sanjaya) — Arrian, IV, 22; Ihtd , p 60 

21 Sylvain Levi, Journal Asiatique, 1890, p. 234. 

22 Arnan, V, 3, M'crindlc’s Invasion by Alexander, p 83, Curtins, VIII, 12; 
Ibtd , p 202 

23 Aman, V, 8; Ibtd, p. 93 24 Ibid, p 92. 

25 Diodoitis would, however, have us believe that Embisaros (Abhisares) had 
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Poros 

However, whai the latter reached the Hydaspes (Jheluiii) he 
found the great Poros (Paurava?) on the other side of the river ready, 
no doubt, to meet him in response to his summons from Taxila, 
but at the head of a vast army eager for the fray."" Alexander finds 
It difficult to cross the stream, and there ensues a battle of wits 
between the two august opponents. Ultimately, the invader decided 
“to steal a passage” (Arrian), which he did with about 11,000 of 
his picked men near a sharp bend several miles up the river from 
hi.s camp in the dead of night when a severe storm accompanied by 
lain and thunder had lulled the vigilance of Poros. Further, 
Alexander camouflaged his intentions and movements by leaving 
a strong force under Krateros in his camp and another with Meleager 
midway between it and the place where the river was crossed. 
Detecting that he had been foiled in his attempt not to allow 
Alexander to land his troops on the eastern side of the Hydaspes, 
Poros despatched his son “at the head of 2,oo0 men and 120 
chariots to obstruct the advance of his audacious adversary. The 
young Poros was, however, easily routed and killed by Alexander. 

Alexander and Poros face each other 
At last, Poros himself moved and put against Alexander 
50,000 foot, 3,000 horse, above 1,000 chariots, and 130 elephants. 
In the centre, the elephants formed a sort of front wall, and behind 
them stood the foot-soldiers. The cavalry protected both flanks and 
in front of the horsemen were the chariots. As Alexander viewed 
the equipment of the Indian forces and tfieir disposition in the Karri 

made an alliance with Poros and was preparing to oppose Alexander (XVII, 87, 
Ibid, p 274). 

26 Curtins, VIII, 13, Ibid, p 203 

27 Guards were also posted all the way to ensure free communication 

28 Arrian, V, 14; Ibid, p idi According to Curdus, the detachment was 
commanded by Poros’ brother, Hages (VIII, 14; Ibid, p 207). 
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plain,'" he was constrained to remark: “I see at last a danger that 
matches my courage. It is at once with wild beasts and men o£ 
uncommon mettle that tlic contest now lics.”*“ In the engagement 
which opened with the furious charges of the Macedonian horse- 
men, the Indians fought with great vigour, and, as Plutarch says, 
“obstinately maintained” their ground till the eighth hour of the 
day," but eventually the fates went against them. 

Causes of Poros’ Defeat 

The mam strength of Poros lay in the chariots, “each of which 
was drawn by four horses and earned six men, of whom two weic 
shield-bearers, two, archers posted on each side of the chariot, and 
the other two, charioteers, as well as men-at-arms, for when the 
hghting was at close-quarters they dropped the reins and hurled dart 
after dart against the enemy.” On this particular day, however, 
these chariots were of no use at all, for the violent storm of ram had 
made the ground slippery, and unfit for horses to ride over, while 
the chariots kept sticking in the muddy sloughs formed by the rain, 
and proved almost immovable from their great weight “ Besides, 
owing to the slippery condition of the ground it became difficult for 
the archers to rest their long and heavy bows on it and discharge 
arrows quickly and with effect." Furthermore, the Indian army 
was far too unwieldy to withstand the masterful manoeuvres of the 
mobile Macedonian cavalry, or the attacks of the disciplined phalanx- 


29 LHl, pp. 69, 88. 

30 Cuimis, VIII, 14, M’crindleN Invasion by Alexander, p 209 

31 Plutarch, Qi LX, Ibtd , p 308 

32 Curuus, VIII, 14, Ibtd , p 207 33 Ibtd , p 208 

34 Aiiian deposes that tire bow “is made of equal kngth with the man who 
hears it Tins they rest upon the ground, and pressing against it with their left 
foot thus discharge the .mow having drawn the string far backwards for the shaft 
they use is little short of being diiee yards long . ” {Indtka, Ch XVI, 

M’cnndlc’s Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arnan, p 225), 
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es. And lastly, the elephants, on whom Poros had put so much 
reliance, got frightened when the Macedonians began to hack their 
feet and trunks with axes and choppers. Thus the beasts fled from 
tile field of battle “like a flock of sheep” and they spread havoc 
among their own ranks and threw their drivers to the ground, who 
were then trampled to death.’* Whatever may have been the 
causes of this disaster, Poros, a magnificent giant of over six feet in 
height, did not shrink from the stress of battle, or abandon the field 
like Darius Kodoniannos of Persia, but true to the injunction of 
Manu (vii, 88) he stuck to his post in spite of 

the ‘‘nine wounds” that he had received, and continued hurling 
darts against the enemy with dogged tenacity, perhaps thinking to 
himself . 

‘‘With fame though I die, I am content, 

Let fame be mine, though life be spent”. 

When Poros was ultimately captured and brought before Alcxandeti 
he was not at all ‘‘broken and abashed in spirit”^'* but boldly met 
him as one brave man would meet another brave man after a trial of 
strength, and he made the proud demand, “Treat me, O Alexander! 
as befits a king.”’'" 


35 Cm tins, VIII, 14, M’crmdle’s Invasion by Alexander, p 2ii 

36 Arnan, V, 19, Ibid , p. 109 

37 Ibid In a recent pajx:r (Proceedings of the second Indian History Congreit, 
Allaliabncl, 1938, pp 85-91), Dr H C Scdi of the Nagpur University has trictl to 
show on the basis of a dubious passage occurnng 111 the Ethiopic version of tlie 
Life and Exploits of Alexander (E A W Badge’s Translation, p 123) that the 
great invader received his first set-back m die battle of Jhcluin and he sought peace 
with Poros It IS difficult to appreciate the force of die learned Professor’s obseiwa- 
tions, for firstly we do not know with certainty the date of the Ethiopic Text 
Secondly, it utterly goes against the uniform testimony of all the five classical 
authors, and there is no reason to believe diar they dclibcratelv conspired to record 
what was untrue Thirdly, if Poros was die victor, as Dr Seth would have us 
understand, how could Alexander then advance right upto the bank of the 
Hyphasis A consummate general like him would never have done so, if .it the 
vety gate of India he had to bow to the arms of Poros. 
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Ke-instatement of Poros 

Justin informs us that Alexander “out of respect for his valour 
restored him (Poros) in safety to his sovereignty”.®* Perhaps the 
chivalrous instincts of Alexander were to some extent responsible for 
the generous treatment he accorded to Poros, but there must have 
been stronger reasons as well, for politics hardly knows of any such 
magnanimity In the first place, the stout resistance of Poros, which 
IS further apparent from the high casualty list,"* must have con- 
veyed Its own lesson to Alexander. The latter also knew that as he 
was hailing from distant Greece it was impossible for him in the 
very nature of things to compel all the conquered lands to 
continue rendering him obedience without enlisting local loyalty, 
assistance and co-operation. Then again, His ambition to found 
a permanent empire in the east largely remained unfulfilled, and 
it was, therefore, necessary for him to pursue a policy of concilia- 
tion, to adopt — so to say — 'the method of capturing wild elephants 
by means of tame ones. Accordingly, Alexander extended to Poros 
the olive branch of peace and friendship by rc-instating him in his 
former dignity and sovereignty. And in doing so, Alexander was 
not only acting in consonance with the dictates of diplomacy and 
statecraft, but strangely enough he was also following the tradi- 
tional policy of Hindu conquerors, advocated by M’anu''® and 
Kauplya,'” of placing either the vanquished monarch or some scion 
of his family upon the throne instead of resorting to direct 
annexation. 


38 Justin, XII, 8, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p 323 

39 Dioiloros says tliat 12,000 men were killed .iiid 9,000 captured (XVII, 89; 
Ibid , p 276) Acctording to Arrian, however, the loss in killed was 20,000 infantry 
,ind 3,000 cavalry and all the chariots were broken to pieces (V, 18, Ibid , p 107) 

40 Cf Manii, I 

gm ii (Vii, 202). 

41 Book VII, Ch XVI, p. 313 
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Foundation of two Towns 

Alexander then founded two towns; one was called Boukephala 
after the name of his faithful charger which died in India,*® and 
the other, Nikaia, meant to commemorate his victory, in the battle 
with Potos, 

Defeat of the Glausat and younger Poros 

Next, having propitiated the Greek gods, Alexander marched 
into the territory of a nation called the Glausai or Glaiikanikai 
( = Sanskrit Glaucukayanakas of the Kastkaj, taking thirty-seven of 
their cities “tHc smallest of which contained not fewer than 5,000 
inhabitants, while many contained upwards of 10,000.”*® At this 
stage Alexander heard of revolts against him; Nikanor, the satrap 
of “India-West-of the Indus”, was assassinated and Sisikottos i.c. 
^asigupta, who held the citadel at Aornos on behalf of Alexander, too 
sent urgent messages for help. The neighbouring satrap Tyriaspes 
and Philip, the ‘Resident’ in the Kingdom of Taxila promptly res- 
ponded and thus averted any immediate danger to Macedonian 
authority. After the arrival of Thracian re-inforcements and the rc- 
submission of the ruler of Abhisara, Alexander crossed the Akesines 
(Skt, Asikni or Chenab) and subdued the younger Poros, ncpliew 
of the great Poros. His territory, known as Gandaris,** as also that 
of the Glausai was added by Alexander to the kingdom of his c|uon- 
dam enemy — the senior Poros (Paurava). 

Capture of Ptmprama 

By August 326 B.C. the Macedonian arms penetrated beyond 
the Hydroates (Parusni or Iravati i.c. modern Ravi), and Alexander 
won fresh laurels by capturing Pimprama belonging to the Adraistai 
(Aristas of Panini .?). 

4a Boukephala stood on the Hydaspes at a point where it was crossed. 

43 Arrian, V, 20, M'cnndic’s Invaston by Alexanrter, p iia. 

44 Cf. Strabo, M’crindle’s Ancient India, p 37 
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Sangala stormed 

Soon afterwards Alexander invested Sangala, the stronghold of 
the Kathaians (Skt. Kathas), who “enjoyed the highest reputation 
for courage and skill m the art of war.’”’ Strabo, quoting 
Onesikritos, informs us that among the Kathaians beauty was 
highly valued and “the handsomest man was chosen as king.”*“ 
Every child was examined by public authority two months after its 
birth to determine “whether it has the beauty of form prescribed by 
law and whether it deserves to live or not.’”' Men and women 
among them chose their own partners, and the wives burnt them- 
selves along with their deceased husbands.'" These Kathaians 
fought with great dash and stubbornness, so much so that even 
Poros came to the aid of Alexander with “a force of 5,000 
Indians.’’*® At last when the fortress fell no less than 17,000 of the 
defenders gave up their lives and more than 70,000 were captured 
together with 300 waggons and 500 horsemen.'" This resolute 
resistance of the Kathaians incensed Alexander to such an extent 
that he razed Sangala to the ground. Then with a view to guard 
the rear he sent Greek garrisons to the conquered cities, and 
himself marched towards the Hyphasis (Beas) to realise his cherished 
dreams of planting the Hellenic standards m the easternmost ends 
of India. 


The Greek army refuses to advance 
But wHen Alexander reached the river, his ever-victorious 
troops, which had braved many a danger and privation so far, 
suddenly laid down arms and refused to go further for the sake of 
fame or plunder.’' 

45 Arn.in, V, 22, M’cnncUc’s Invasion by Alexander, p 115 

46 Cf .Striibo, M’cnndlc’s Anaent India, p 38 47 Ibid 48 Ibid 

49 Arrian, V, 24, M’cnniUc’s Invasion by Alexander, p 119 50 Ibid 

51 Plutarch, Cli LXFI, M’crindlc’s Invasion by Alexander, p 310, Arrian, V, 

28, Ibid , p I2j 
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The Greek soldiers were war-worn, home-sick, disease-stricken, 
and destitute;'’® and many of diem were ill-equipped, for it 
was now increasingly difficult to transport and supply garments 
from Greece, and not a few were depressed because their 
friends had perished by disease or fallen victims to sanguinary 
battles. But was there any other ground for their conduct which 
doubtless savoured of mutiny? Plutarch gives us some clue to this 
mystery, for he indicates that even after the contest with Poros the 
Macedonian forces were considerably dispirited, and it was with 
reluctance that they had advanced as far as the Hyphasis at Alex- 
ander’s bidding. He says; “The battle with Poros depressed the 
spirits of the Macedonians, and made them very unwilling to ad- 
vance farther into India. For as it was with die utniost difficulty 
they had beaten him when the army he led amounted only to 20,000 
infantry and 2,000 cavalry they now most resolutely opposed Alex- 
ander when he insisted that they should cross the Ganges. The 
Greeks had been impressed by the heroism and skill of the Indian 
soldiers. Indeed, according to Arrian, “in the art of war they were 
far superior to the other nations by which Asia was at that time 
inhabited.”'’* That is perhaps why the Greeks showed even after 
fighting against Poros that they had “no stomach for further toils 
in India.” But when Alexander egged them on to march onward 
It was like putting the proverbial last straw on the camel’s back. 
During their progress towards the Hyphasis Alexander’s troops 
had heard all sorts of alarming rumours that beyond it there were 
extensive deserts, impetuous and unfathomable rivers, and what 
was more disquieting, powerful and wealthy nations maintain- 

52 Cf. Koinos "We have conqueiul all tlic woilcl, but aic uuimIvcs dcstinitt 
of all things” — Curtius, IX, 3, Ibtd., p 229 

53 Plutarch, LXII, Ibid, p. 310 Plutarch has here uniki-cstimaieil the 
strength of the army, and instead of the Hyphasis he has mentioned the Ganges 

54 Arrian, V, 4; Ibid, p 85. 
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mg huge armies. Curtius represents Phegeus (Phegelis?).*® identi- 
fied with Bhagala,’*' as giving the following information to 
Alexander: ‘‘The farther bank of the Ganges was inhabited by 
two nations, the Gangaridae, and the Prasii, whose king Agrammes 
kept in the field for guarding the approaches to his country 20,000 
cavalry and 2,00,000 infantry besides 2,000 four-horsed chariotSi 
and what was most formidable force of all, a troop of elephants 1 
which ran upto the number of 3,ooo.”‘’' Similarly, Plutarch says 
that “the kings of the Gangantai and Praisiai were reported to be 
waiting for him with an army of 80,000 horse and 200,000 foot, 
8,000 war-chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants. Nor was this any 
exaggeration, for not long afterwards Androkottos who had by that 
time mounted the throne, presented Seleukos with 500 elephants and 
overran and subdued the whole of India with an army of 600,000 
men.”'"’ The substantial truth of these statements is also borne out 
by indigenous sources, which tell us of the enormous riches and 
power of the Nanda monarch holding sway over the Gangaridai and 
Praisiai nations.'” Arrian’s deposition, too, is much to the same 
effect, but he seems to refer to the country immediately beyond the 
Hyphasis. He observes. “It was exceedingly feitile, and the 
inhabitants were good agriculturists, brave in war, and living under 
an excellent system of internal government, for the multitude was 
governed by the aristocracy, who exercised their authority with jus- 
tice and moderation It was also reported that the people there had 
a greater number of elephants than the other Indians, and that those 
were of superior size and courage.”®* These details spurred the in- 
domitable spirit of Alexander and made him all the more keen to 

55 Curtius, IX, 2, Ibid , p 221 56 Cam Hist of India, vol I, p, 374. 

57 Curtius, IX, 2, M’cfitidle's Inxuuton by Alexander, pp 221-22 

58 Plutarch, LXII, Ibid, p 310 

59 Raychaudhuri, Pol Hut. of A nc Ind , 4th ed , pp 188-91. 

60 Arrian, V, 23, M’cnndle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 121 
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advance into the heart of India. The Macedonians, on the other 
hand as affirmed by Arrian, “now began to lose heart when they 
saw the king raising up without end toils upon toils and dangers 
upon dangers. Indeed, the army held conferences “at which tlie 
more moderate men bewailed their condition, while others positively 
asserted that they would follow no farther though Alexander himself 
should lead the way.”*’" 

Alexander s Affeal 

Alexander made a fervent appeal to his comrades to divest their 
minds of these false rumours and follow him with “alacrity and 
confidence.” He declared; “I am not ignorant, soldiers, that 
during these last days the natives of this country have been spread- 
ing all sorts of rumours designed expressly to work upon your fears, 
but the falsehood of those who invent such lies is nothing new in 
your experience. This assurance was, however, of no avail, 
The troops persisted in their refusal to enter into further contests 
with the Indians beyond the Bcas, “whose numbers,” so answered 
Komos, “though purposely exaggerated by tKe barbarians, must 
yet, as I can gather from die lying report itself, be very 
considerable. Alexander made his last desperate attempt to 
rouse the spirits of his forces by threatening to march on even if 
forsaken by them: “Expose me then to the dangers of rivers, to 
the rage of elephants, and to those nations whose very names fill 
you with terror. I shall find men that will follow me though I be 
deserted by you.”"’ 

"No Response 

But the Macedonian troops were so struck by the energetic 
resistance and bravery of the Indians, whom they Bad met on the 

6 1 Arrian, V, 25, M’cnndle’s Invasion by Alexander, p 121 

62 Ibtd 63 Curtius, IX, 2, Ibtd , p 223. 

64 Curtius, IX, 3; Ibtd, p 229 65 Curtius, IX, 2; Ibtd., p. 226. 
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battle-fields, and they were so unnerved and terrified by the reported 
military strength of the nations beyond the Hyphasis that even 
this threat, this grim prospect of Alexander plunging headlong into 
the depths of the enemy’s country and may be, losing his life there, 
was simply met by silent tears. This brought the situation home 
to Alexander, who exclaimed in utter dismay: “I have all along 
been knocking at deaf ears. I am trying to rouse hearts that are 
disloyal and crushed with craven fears.”'"'' He then gave orders for 
retracing their steps homewards. Thus the cherished dreams of 
Alexander to found an eastern empire vanished, and that brilliant 
military leader and the hero of a hundred fights had to give way to 
the fears of his troops, although such fears were altogether foreign 
to his own dashing nature. And when Diodoros Siculus informs 
us that the greatest nation in India was the Gangaridai, “against 
whom Alexander did not undertake an expedition, being deterred 
by the multitude of thier elephants.’’"' we are not to understand that 
he himself had any misgiving about his strength, or reluctance to 
embark upon further adventures, but it was chiefly due to the pusil- 
lanimous attitude of his troops that his progress was arrested and 
he was forced to retreat.'’'' 


Altars 

It is said that with a view to marking the extreme point of lus 
advance eastward, Alexander gave directions for the construction 
of twelve colossal stone altars, dedicated to the chief Greek gods."" 
When these massive monuments were completed, Alexander offered 
sacrifices, accomp.anied by appropriate ceremonies, for a safe return 
home. 

66 Curtius, IX, 2; IbiJ , p 226 

67 Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p 201 

68 1 A SB , New Senes XIX, 1923, pp 765-769. 

6 g These altars must have been on the right bank of the Hyphasis and not on 
Its left side, as Pliny would have us believe (VI, 62). 
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Retreat: Scheme of Administration 

The Macedonian storm having swept over the Panjab receded 
in September 326 B.C., and probably except hearing its rumblings 
the peoples of the Gangetic plains knew nothing of its devastating 
fury. Soon Alexander reached the bank of the Hydaspes (Jhelum), 
which was the scene of his conflict with Poros. Here Alexander 
made proper arrangements for keeping the conquered parts of the 
Panjab under his subjection. He placed his new ally, Poros, in 
charge of all the tract between the Hydaspes and the Hyphasis, and 
Omphis or Ambhi of Taxila was given full jurisdiction over the 
Indus-Hydaspes Doab. Likewise, the ruler of Abhisara had his 
authority extended over Kashmir with Arsakes of Urasa (Hazara 
district) as his vassal. And as a counterpoise to the rule of these 
Indian princes, Alexander stationed adequate Greek garrisons 
in cities founded by himself on the Indian soil. These Greek settlers 
were meant to be the sentinels or guardians of his overlordship, so 
that no enterprising Indian monarch may be able to revolt in order 
to shake off the alien yoke. 


Soj>hytes 

Alexander then made preparations for sailing down the rivers, 
but before the voyage actually began he cleared the path of all 
potential enemies by bringing about the submission of Sophytes 
(SaubhutiP), whose kingdom had “a mountain of fossil salt which 
could supply all India. He was thus the chief of the country of 
the salt range.” Incidentally, it may be noted that according to 
Strabo the land of Sophytes had dogs of “astonishing courage” and 
mettle, and Alexander even witnessed their fight with a lion.” 


70 Strabo, M’cnndle’s Ancient India, p. 38 

71 Accoiding to Ciutius, however, the kingdom of Sophytes was on the west 
of the Hyphasis (IX, 1, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 219) 

72 Ibid, p 220, Strabo, Ancient India, p 38. 
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Curtius further avers that the people of Sophy tes "excelled in 
wisdom, and lived under good laws and customs.’”'^ Like the 
Kathaians, they held beauty in great esteem and marriages were 
contracted not with high birth but by looks. Each infant was 
medically examined and if they found "anything deformed or 
defective in the limbs of a child they ordered it to be killed. 

Voyage down the Rwer 

Towards the close of October the signal for the departure was 
given with the sound of the trumpet, and the Macedonian boats 
glided down the river in grand array, protected on both banks by 
ttoops under the command of Hephaestion and Krateros respec- 
tively, until they reached the confluence of the Akesincs and the 
Hydaspes. 


The Stboi and the Agalasstans 

Here Alexander disembarked to measure swords with the Siboi 
(Skt, Sivis), who were preparing to oppose him with an army of 
.(fojooo infantry,'* and the Agalassians (Agrasrcnis), who had 
mustered an equally great force of ^;jo,ooo foot and 3,000 horse.'* 
The Siboi, who "dressed themselves with the skins of wild beasts, 
and had clubs for their weapons,” were routed, but the Agalassians 
gallantly defended their capital and at first repulsed Alexander with 
serious losses. Curtius observes that realising their desperate posi- 
tion the defenders "set fire to their houses, and cast themselves along 
with their wives and children into the flames Thus the Agalas- 
sians anticipated the mediaeval Rajput custom of fanhar. 


73 Curtius, IX, I, Mcrmtllc’s Invatton by Alexander, p 219 

74 Ibid. 75 Cuitius, IX, 4, Ibid , p 232. 

76 Diodoios, XVII, Ch XCVI, Ib,d. p 285. 

77 Curtius, IX, 4, Ibtd . p 232 
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The Mallot and the Oxydrakat 
Close upon the heels o£ the Agalassoi operations followed 
Alexander’s campaign against the Malloi (Malavas) and the Oxy- 
drakai (Ksudrakas), the “most numerous and warlike of all the 
Indian tribes in those parts, who were ready to give him a “hostile 
reception’’ after “having conveyed their children and their wives 
for safety into their strongest cities-’’” Curtius says that these two 
nations were formerly at enmity, but when the gravity of the peril 
threatening their liberty dawned upon them!, they coalesced to- 
gether and gathered an army of 90,000 foot soldiers, besides 10,000 
cavalry and 900 war-chariots. The Macedonian soldiers, who had 
begun to think that they had come to an end of all hazardous tasks, 
were struck with “an unexpected terror’’ at the prospect of meeting 
fresh opjxisition, and in the words of Curtius “began again to upbraid 
the king in the language of sedition,’’” saying that he had not 
ended war, but only shifted its theatre. Fully determined not to 
allow a repetition of the story of the Hyphasis, Alexander made a 
moving appeal to them “to permit him to return from India with 
honour, and not to escape from it like a fugitive.’’*" This time it 
had the desired effect; the troops were galvanised into fresh acti- 
vity and they rose to such a high pitch of war-frenzy that without 
giving any warning Alexander suddenly swooped down upon the 
Malloi, when they were working unarmed in the fields.®' A large 
number of them were mercilessly slain, but this did not break the 
backbone of their resistance. Some of the Malloi shut themselves 
up widiin the city, but it was stormed and 2,000 persons lost their 
lives. Others took shelter in a city of the Brachmans or Brahmans, 
where Alexander hotly pursued tlicni. Arrian remarks; “As they 
were men of spirit, a few only were taken prisoners” and most of 


78 Arnan, VI, 4, Ibid , p 137. 
80 Ibid , p 235 


79 Curtius, IX, 4, Ibid , p 234 
81 Arrian, VI, 6, Ibid , p. 140 
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them perished by the sword.” Next, Alexander assailed the main 
stronghold of the Malloi, situated somewhere near the boundary of 
the modern Jhang and Montgomery districts.” Here Alexander 
received a dangerous wound,"' which spread fury and consternation 
among his troops, for their safety mostly depended upon his leader- 
ship and prowess. Consequently, they perpetrated a ferocious 
massacre of the Malloi sparing “neither man, woman, nor child.”*® 
The indiscriminate slaughter of women and children was undoubtedly 
an act of wanton cruelty, which casts a slur on the war-code of the 
Greeks in India. When Alexander recovered, the submission of the 
Malloi became a fait accompli The confederacy being thus dissolv- 
ed, the Oxydrakai saw no better alternative than to send ambassadors 
to negotiate peace with Alexander. They declared that “they were 
attached more than others to freedom and autonomy,’ "'' and it was 
due to the will of the gods, and not through fear, that they had 
bowed to his steel."' Alexander appreciated their dignified bearing 
and entertained their leading men with marked courtesy and lavish- 
ness, which even excited the jealousy of some of his generals. Next, 
to impress upon these two nations that Greek authority had come to 
stay, Alexander appointed Philippos"" as satrap over them. 

Ahastanoi defeated 

The invader then moved down the rivers until he reached the 
junction of the Akesines and the Indus, where he waited for 
Perdikkas, who during the course of his march had subdued the 

82 Ibid , VI, 7, Ibid, p 144 83 EHI , 4di ctl , p 100 and note 

84 Aman dntinctly mentions that the accident befell Alexander among the 
Malloi, and not the Oxydrakai (Aman, VI, ii, M’cnndlc’s Invasion by Alexander, 
P > 49 ) 

85 Ibid 86 Aman, VI, 14; Ibid, p 154 

87 Curtius, IX, 7, Ibid , pp, 248-49. 

88 The jurisdiction of Philippos was subsequently extended much further 
southwards. 
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Abastanoi or Sambastai (Skt. Ambas^as). Diodoros deposes that 
they were ‘‘inferior to none m India either for numbers or for 
bravery. They dwelt in cities in which the democratic form of 
government preva'Ied.”"" Like the other tribes, they also collected 
a large force consisting of 60,000 foot-soldiers, 6,000 horse and 500 
chariots to oppose Alexander, but fortune was no more favourable 
to them. 


Subjugation of the lower Indus Valley 
Among other communities which submitted to Alexander 
during his progress to the Indus delta were the Xathroi (Ksatri of 
Mann), Ossadioi ( = Vasati of the Mahabharata), Sodrai ( 5 udras?) 
and the Massanoi, unfortunately we do not get any details about 
their hostilities. Alexander also subjugated a number of kings, vu,, 
Mousikanos (lord of the Musikas.^), Oxykanos,”'’ and Sambos 
(Sambhu),”' who were too proud to acknowledge Alexander’s suzer- 
ainty, despite their being mutually at war. Mousikanos had his 
capital at Alor (Sukkur district), and, according to Onesikritos, his 
people were distinguished for their healthy living and longevity — 
their term of life extending to 130 years. Some of their other 
characteristics have also been noted • “to have a common meal which 

they eat in public their food consisting of the produce of 

the chase; to use neither gold nor silver though they have mines of 
those metals; to employ instead of slaves young men in the flower 
of their age; to study no science with attention except that of 
medicine, to have no actions at law but for murder and outrage,’’ 
for if contracts were violated one must pay the penalty for reposing 
too much trust on the other party.*® 

89 Diodoros, XVII, Ch cii. Ibid , p 292. 

90 Diodoros (Ibid,) calls him Portikanos For the site of his c.ipital, see 
M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 158, note i. 

91 The capital of Sambos was Sindunana or Sihwan 

92 Strabo, M’cnndle’s Ancient India, p. 41. 


93 Ibid. 
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Brabmantc Ofposttfon 

One interesting feature of the political situation in this part 
of the country was the enormous influence wielded by the Brahmanas 
and their active participation in politics For instance, wc are told 
that they instigated Mousikanos and Oxykanos to revolt and shake 
off the Ignominy of foreign thraldom. They followed their advice 
and lost their heads along with a large number of Brahmanas. The 
suppression of Brahmanical opposition must not have been an easy 
task for Alexander, since they were not only respected throughout 
the land, but they were themselves, in the words of Arrian, “men 
of spirit.”'” ' The taking up of arms by the meek Brahmanas must 
not be regarded as a strange phenomenon or a mere figment of Greek 
imagination Apart from the epic examples of such Brahmana war- 
riors as Parasurama, Dronacarya, and Asvatthama, we know that 
Kauplya actually refers to Brahmana armies which were distinguish- 
ed for their mildness towards the prostrate enemy.''’ Besides, the 
Hindu law-givcrs explicitly permit them to exchange the Shtra for 
the Sastra in evil times and in defence of their country and Dharma. 
Thus says Manu : 

Pattala 

Having overcome the opposition of the Brahmanas and kings 
of the lower Indus valley, Alexander reached Tauala or Pattala, “a 
city of great note, with a political constitution drawn on the same 
lines as the Spartan; for in this community the command in war 
was vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses, while 

94 Arrian, VI, j, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p 144 

95 Shamashastri, Arthasastra, yA ed , p 373. 

96 Manusmrti, VIII, 348. 
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a council of elders ruled the whole state with paramount authority-”*’^ 
According to Curtius, one of its kings was named Moeres.®® 

Homeward Route 

About the beginning of September 325 B.C., Alexander finally 
quitted the scene of his memorable exploits. He divided the army 
into two sections, one was led by Nearchos by way of sea, and the 
other marched with Alexander along the southern coast of Gedrosia 
(Baluchistan). A part of it had, of course, already been sent under 
the command of Krateros through the Bolan pass Alexander chose 
the most difficult and cheerless route for himself through the terri- 
tories of the Arabitae and the Oritae, and he reached his destination 
after a good deal of anxiety and suffering. 

Conclusion 

It would be evident from the foregoing account, which is based 
entirely on the evidence of the Greek and Roman authors, that the 
progress of Alexander’s arms m India was by no me.ms easy or 
smooth. No doubt, some of the Indian potentates and autonomous 
communities “bowed low before the blast.” But others fought 
bravely, and this coupled with the prospect of unending 
wars in India even created apprehensions in the minds of 
the Greek veterans, who had blown off the mighty Persian forces 
almost like chaff. Nor did India “plunge in thought again” after 
the great meteor had flashed across her political skies, and within 
a few years of Alexander’s departure and death in June 323 B.C. 
all vestiges of Greek occupation were destroyed and swept away. 

Rama Shankar Tripathi 


97 Diodoros XVII, Ch civ. M'cnndlc’s Invasion by Alexander, p 296 
Pattala has been identified with modem Bahmanabad 

98 Curtius, IX, 8, Ibid , p, 256. 



The Andhras and their Position in 
Brahmanical Society 

The speakers of Telugu or Tenugu, a member of the 
Dravidian family of languages, now call themselves Andhra. The 
lAnguisUc Survey of Indta (IV, p. 577) reports, “The Telugu 
country is bounded towards the east by the Bay of Bengal from 
Barwa in the Ganjam district in the north to near Madras in the 
south. From Barwa the frontier line goes westwards through Gan- 
jam to the Eastern Ghats and then southwards crosses the Sabari on 
the border of the Sunkam and Bijji taluks in the state of Bastar, and 
thence runs along the range of Bela Dila to the Indravati; it follows 
this river to its confluence with the Godavari, and then runs through 
Chanda cutting off the southern part of that distnct and farther 
eastwards including the southern border of the district of Wun. It 
then runs southwards to the Godavari at its confluence with the 
Manjira, and thence farther south towards Bidar where Telugu 
meets with Kanarese. The frontier line between the two forms of 
speech then runs almost due south through the dominions of the 
Nizam. The Telugu country farther occupies the north-eastern edge 
of Bellary, the greater eastern part of Anantapur and the eastern 
corner of Mysore Through North Arcot and Chmgleput the bordei 
line then runs back to the sea.” According to the report of the 
Census of Indta, 1931 (I, i, p. 371). the Telugu speaking population 
numbers 26,374,000. 

Andhra as the name of a people is mentioned in the Attareya 
Hr (VII, 18), together with the Pundras,‘ Sabaras,® Pulin- 

1 lliey ate the people who founded the city of Pundravardhana, modem 
Mahasthan in the Bogra distnct, Bengal, “nicy might have onginally dwelt in the 
Vindhyan region. 

2 The jabatas are identified with the Savaras or Saoras of the Vizagapatam 
Hills and the Savaris of the Gwalior temtory, and wnh the Suari of Plmy and the 
Sabarae of Ptolemy {P.H.A 1 , 4th ed., p 79). 
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dias* and Mutibas,* who became outcastes as a result o£ the lefusal of 
the fifty elder sons of Viivamitra to accept his adoption of ^unahsepa. 
The Sahkbayana Sr. Sii. (XV) also mentions the Andhras, but omits 
the Pulindas from the list and adds Mucipas (=Mutibas). Another 
interesting fact is that while the Ait. Br. calls the tribes udantyah 
(beyond the border), the Sahkh. Sr. SU. has ttdancab (northern), and 
scholars think that the latter reading is wrong.® Migration was 
however a remarkable feature of Indian tribes in early times,® and it 
is not impossible that originally the Andhras actually dwelt on the 
northern border of the Aryan occupied portion of India or at least to 
the north of the land where the Sahkh. was composed. In any case, 
the Andhras were recognised as non-Aryans {dasyu) in the days of 
the Alt. and the Sahkh R. E. XIII of Asoka mentions the Andhras 
together with tlie Palidas (obviously the same as the Pulindas) as a 
people within the dominions of the Maurya emperor, but says 
nothing about their habitat or soaal position. Early classical 
authors^ refer to “the Andarae (= Andhras) as a still more 
powerful race which possesses numerous villages and thirty towns 
defended by walls and towers and which supplied an army of 
100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants.” If this 
statement does not prove anything about the original home of the 
Andhras, it certainly speaks of their great power and prosperity. 

Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar® thinks that the Andhras were originally 
a Vindhyan tribe whose course of migration was from west to east 

3 Prof. Raychaudhuri thinks that Pulindanagara (capital city of the Pulindas) 
lay to the south-east of Oasarna le the Vidisa region {ibid, p. 9) 

4 The Mutibas (= Mucipas =Muvipas) are identified with Pliny’s Modobac 
are associated with the Uberae (=Saharas?). The confusion regarding the 

spelling of the name may suggest that they are the same as the Mmps of the 
Mahabhasya (1 H'Q , XV, p 637) 

5 Vedic Index, I, p 23. 

6 Sircar. Successors of the Satavahamu, 1939, p n, note 

7 McCrindle, Ancient India, 1926, p. 140 The statement appears to refer to 
the period before the Maurya conquest 

8 Ind, Ant. 1913, p. 27611. 
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down the valley of the Godavari and the Krsna. Df. Bhandarkar 
points out that Andhapura (capital city of the Andhras) is placed by 
the Serwantja Jataka on the Telavaha river which he identifies with 
the modern Tel or Telingiri- The suggestion that the Andhras at 
some early period occupied the region about the upper Deccan is 
possibly supported by the existence of the 5abaras in the Gwalior 
territory and of the Pulindanagara not very far from the Vidisa 
region. Prof. Raychaudhuri however thinks’” that Andhapura of 
the Jataka may be identical with Bezwada. Whatever might have 
been the original habitat of the Andhras, it is certain that the people 
settled down in the district near the mouths of the Krsna long 
before the time of the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman (ist half of 4 th 
cent.) The Epics, Puranas, works like the Brhatsamhita and the 
classical authors place the Andhra people or their country in the 
southern or south-eastern part of India. The Mayidavolu grant of 
Sivaskandavarman mentions Andhrapatha having its headquarters at 
Dhanyakata (Amaravati). 

The aboriginal tribes of India must have been thought of as 
alien and antagonistic by the Aryan people when the latter entered 
India. The bitterness gradually calmed as the two groups lived side 
by side for centuries and became more or less influenced by one 
another’s culture. The cerebral consonants which are numerous in 
the Rgveda, but are doubtless borrowed from the Dravidians, offer 
a definite proof that the Aryans often took their wives from the 
Dravidian tribes and thereby very soon mod.fied the speech of their 
descendants.” With such a state of things, it is only natural that the 
Aryans very soon could not think of a society without their neigh- 
bours. The case was the same with foreign peoples, and Patanjali’s 
reference to the ^akas (Scythians) and Yavanas (Greeks) as “clean” 

9 Ind Ant, 1918, p 71 10 PH.AI, p 78 

II TTie Brahmi alphabet appears to be a selection from the alphabet of the 
Indus Valley people. 
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Sudras is not at all unintelligible.^^ But a more or less clear picture 
of the position of aboriginal and foreign tribes in relation to the 
orthodox Brahmamcal society is first noticed in law-books like the 
Manusamhtta, supplemented by the works of Yijnavalkya and other 
later lav/-givers. 

The Manusamhita tries to connect all tribes living within 
or on the borders of India by blood relations, in the same manner as 
peoples of other parts of the world nourish the theory of a common 
ancestor for all men. It recognises the four varnas or castes'"* together 
with the groups, Vratyas and Dasyus. 

“The Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya arc the three twice-born 
castes; the fourth is the one caste, Sudra; there is no fifth (X, 4). 

“Among all castes, those only who are produced by fathers on 
the virgins of their own caste wedded in the natural order are to be 
regarded as of the same (caste as the fathers) (X, 5). 

“The sons that the twice-born men beget on wives of equal 
caste, but who" for not fulfilling their sacred duties become excluded 
from the Savitri should be designated as Vratyas (X, 20). 

“All the races of the world which are outside the pale of the 
people ‘born of the mouth, the arms, the thighs and the feet (i.e. 
Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and 5 udra) speaking the barbaric 
(mlecchd) or the refined language are called Dasyu (X, 45)” 

All other castes (jati), i.e., tribes or tribal castes are sprung, 
according to the Manusarnhtta, from an intermixture of the 

12 /HQ. XV, p. 636® 

13 The terms Brahmana (priest-class), Ksalnya (a fighting class), and Vatiya 
(common folk) have derivative meanings SHeira which has no such meaning appears 
to have been derived from a particular non-Aryan tribe of that name, living in the 
Punjab region 

14 According to another reading, “who are born of unfaithful mothers ’’ 
Kfedhatithi says, “The assertion that these peoples have become ‘low-bom’ is based 
upon the fact that in these countries we do not meet with any clear division of the 
four vamas‘‘ In R E. XIII of Aloka the Yavana country is said to have no 
Brahmana or ^ramana in its population Cf also PH A. I , p. 198 
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above classes. The general rule regarding the social position is that 
the issues of higher class fathers and lower class mothers are con- 
sidered purer than those born of lower class fathers and higher class 
mothers. “If a child is somehow born to a ferahmana father by a 
non-Aryan mother, and another to a non-Aryan father by a 
Brihmana mother — with which of these would the superiority he? 
(X, 66). The decsion is that — one born to an Arya by an 
Anatya woman may be an Arya in quality; but one bom to an Anatya 
even by an Arya woman is always an Anarya (X, 67).” The 
theory however recognises the elevation of a low caste to a high one 
as a result of the gradual diminution of “low” blood by the infiltra- 
tion of “pure” blood “If the child born of a Sudra woman and a 
Brahmana goes on being wedded to a person of superior caste — the 
inferior attains the superior caste within the seventh generation 
(X, 64), and vtce versa. The 5 udra attains the position of the 
Brahmana and the Brahmana sinks to the position of the Sudra; the 
same should be understood to be the case with the offspring of the 
Ksatriya and the Vaisya (X, 65).”” 

The attached table may be useful in showing the inter-con- 
nections of the Brahmana, Ksatriya. Vaisya, Sudra, Vratya and 
Dasyu producing the numerous tribal castes according to the theory 
of the Manusarnhtta. 

Of course it is not possible to accept the scheme of the Manu- 
sarnhtta literally. A cursory glance at it convinces anybody that the 
attempt to connect all Indian tribes to the conventional four varnas 
is arbitrary and absurd Of more than fifty names of the 
so-called mixed or degraded castes, the Malla, Magadha, Abhira, 


15 According to Mcdhatithi, On the principle enunciated here, i£ a maiden 
bom from a $udri to a Brahmana is wedded to a Brihmana, and the girl bom o£ this 
marriage is again married to a Brahmana, and this goes on for seven generations, 
then in the seventh generation the child born is a regular Brahmana. The duld 
born from Brihmana and Vaisya attains the superior caste in the fifth generation, 
and that from Brahmana and Ksatnya in the third generation. 
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Andhra, Avantya, Karusa, Khasa, Kirata, ^aka, Paundra, Ambas^a, 
Kamboja, Palhava, Parasava, Darada, Dravida, Vatadhana, Sairin- 
dhra, Odra, Vena, Yavana, Cina, Sattvata, Meda, Nisida, etc., 
are known to have been tribes or peoples from the lists furnished by 
the Epics, Puranas, works like the Brhatsamhtta, and other sources.** 
The inclusion of such well known names as the Yavana (Greek), ^aka 
(Scythian), etc. in the list of degraded Ksatriyas and the Abhira, 
Andhra, Ambas^a, etc. in that of the mixed castes makes the spirit 
of the arbitrary scheme very clear. It must be noticed that parti- 
cular professions have been assigned to particular mixed castes; this 
fact and the very names of many of the castes prove that a good 
many of the list indicate professional castes (cf. Nata, Sairindhra, 
Suta, Antyavasayin, etc.). Names like Magadha, Avantya. 
Vaideha, etc., appear to refer rather to geographical divisions than 
to tribes. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that all the mixed or 
degraded castes represent in fact some early sect or tribe or people. 
The Andhras, for example, live in a particular region of India and 
arc more than 2)/^ crores in population. If they were actually off- 
springs of Brahmana-Vaisya- 5 udra, how is it that such admixture 
was impossible in other parts of India? Their huge population is 
obviously against the idea of mixed origin. 

The position of the castes in the table and the notes regarding 
their profession are much more important from the historical stand- 
point than the scheme itself. It will be seen that the Andhras arc 
placed clearly in the lowest grade, and this is echoed in the passage 
referring to the society as — 

in a number of early medieval inscriptions.*® It is really difficult to 
understand why the Dravidas (the Tamil people) are included in the 

4^ E.g., Mbh , VI, 1, S 9, MSrkandeya p, 57-58, Brhatsamhtta, 14 & 16, etc 

45 E.g, Gaitdalekhamala, p 96 
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list of Vratya-Ksatnyas, but the position given to the Andhras (the 
Telugu people) is no better than that of the Candala. JTie under- 
noted three factors may be pointed out as the causes for the leaders 
of the orthodox Brahmanical society to look down upon the Andhras 
in the age of law-books, such as the Mannsamhita : 

First, the Andhra country was in early times one of the greatest 
strongholds of Buddhism in India. The great stupas of Dhanya- 
kataka (Amaravati) and Vijayapura (in the Nagarjumkonda valley), 
the stupas at Jaggayyapeta, Ghantasala and other localities of the 
country, and renowned sects of Acaryas like the Purvasailiyas, 
Aparasailiyas, etc. go to prove the extent of heretical influence over 
the Andhra country. 

Secondly, for many centuries after the Maurya occupa- 
tion there was no great political power ruling over the 
whole of the Andhra country which was probably divided 
into a number of small principalities. It may be noticed 
that the king of the Andhra is hardly found in the lists 
of Indian kings found in connection with an Epic or Puranic des- 
cription of such events as a Svayanivara, a Rajasuya and the like.^‘‘ 
The political condition appears to be the same in the 4th century 
A.D. when Harisena mentions several principalities in the Andhra 
area and Kalidasa, the poet of the Gupta age, does not mention the 
Andhra king either in connection with Raghu’s Dtgvtjaya or with 
Indumati’s Svayamvara, 

Thirdly, the Aryan authors were possibly familiar more with 
the primitive and backward than with the advanced elements in the 
population of the Andhra countly^ 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

46 This seems to be an additional proof that the Satavahanas were not Andhras. 
The Puranas call them Andhra (or Andhrabhrtya) possibly because, just before their 
decline (in the and and 3rd centuries AD) the Satavahanas were ruling in die 
Andhra country 



A Il'ew Light on the History of the Cahamanas 

The country around Ajmer and Rajputana was formerly known 
as 5 akambhari, Sapadalaksa, or Jangala- The Cahamanas held sway 
over It from the eighth to the end of the twelfth century. In 
the last quarter of the twelfth century the Cahamana Prthviraja III, 
son of King Somesvara, was on the throne. During his reign Muham- 
mad Ghon invaded Hindustan. The Taj-ul-Ma-astr of Hasan 
Nizami, Tabakat-i-Nasm of Mmhaj-us-Siraj, Ta rikh-t-Fmshta, and 
Hammtra-Mahakavya of Nayacandrasun arc utilised here for the 
reconstruction of the history of the conflict between the Moslems 
and the Cahamanas. 

Hasan Nizami' (A.D. 1205-1229), opens his work “with the 
transactions of the year 587 H. (1191 A.D.) when Muham- 
mad Ghon undertook his expedition to India to retrieve the dreadful 
disaster he had a short time before experienced on the field of 
Tarain, near Thanesar.” He next relates that" Pithora Rac 
(Prthviraja) opposed him with three lacs of horse, obtained from the 
Rajas of Hind. Muhammad Ghon made a proposal for truce. The 
leaders of the Cahamana army minimised the stiength of the Mos- 
lems, “and without any care or concern, fell into a slumber of re- 
missness.” Muhammad Ghon attacked the Cahamanas, who were 
quite unprepared, and defeated them. Pithora Rae was taken 
prisoner, and killed near Sursuti. After this victory Muhammad 
Ghon marched towards Ajmer, defeated Kola (natural son) of the 
Rai of Ajmir, and conquered the country. The son of Rai Pithaura 
was appointed its governor '* Sometime afterwards Kutb-ud-din 
received an information from Ruh-ud-din Hamza, who was at 
Rantanbor, that Hiraj, brother of the Rai of Ajmir, threat- 

I Elliot, II, 210. 2 Tabaqat-i-NSstn, Raverty, vol 1 , p 4^ ‘ 

3 Elliot, II, 214. 


45 
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ened to siege the fort of Rantanbor, and that the son of Pithauta 
was m a state of extreme danger. He forthwith marched against 
Hiraj who without giving any battle fled away. The son of Rai 
Pithaura was favoured with a robe of honour.* The Tayitl-Ma-astr 
subsequently states that’ in 589 H. (A.D. 1193) Kutb-ud-din was 
informed that Hiraj, the Rai of Ajmir, became hostile to him, and 
that Jihtar, attacked the border of Delhi. Kutb-ud-din advanced 
against Jihtar, who lost courage to meet the Moslem army, withdrew 
to the fort of Ajmir, and committed suicide. The Moslems easily 
conquered the fort of Ajmir. 

Minhaj,'' after describing the hrst battle of Tarain, which took 
place in 1191 A.D., states that in the following year in 1192 A.D. 
Muhammad Ghori again appeared in the battle field of Tarain. The 
Cauhans were defeated. Pithaura was taken prisoner in the 
neighbourhood of Sursuti and was killed. He does not tell us any- 
thing about the successors of Prthviraja 

Firishta^ (sixteenth century) reports that Prthviraja was slain 
near Soorsutty by the Moslems. Muhammad Ghori captured 
Ajmir, and delivered the country to Gola, the natural son of 
Pithow Raj, on the latter’s promise to pay tribute. Meanwhile 
Hemraj, a relation of Pithow Raj, expelled Gola from Ajmir. 
Kutb-ud-dm marched against Hemraj from Delhi m 591 H (A.D. 

1 194), defeated and killed him. Kutb-ud-din then appointed a 
governor of his own faith to control the Raj. 

The Hammira-Mahakavya'' states that Prthviraja once took 
Muhammad Ghori prisoner but released him. After this the Mos- 
lem general attacked him seven times without success. On the next 
occasion Muhammad Ghori captured Delhi. Prthviraja, who was 
overconfident of his success, met the enemy with a small army. The 
Sultan succeeded in seducing secretly to his side Prthviraja’s master 


Elliot, II, 219 
7 Bnggs, I, 177. 


5 Ihid , 225. 


6 Raverty, I, 457-463; 465-469. 
8 7/4 . VIII, 60, 61. 
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of horse. When the Sultan attacked the Cahanianas, the horse 
styled Natyarambha, engaged by that master of the horse for the 
occasion, and on which Prthviraja was mounted, began to dance 
keeping time with the war music. “The king was diverted with 
this performance for a time, and forgot the all-important business 
of the moment.” The king was taken prisoner by the Moslems. 
Udayaraja, the commander-in-chief of the Cahamanas, was late in 
reaching the battle field. The Sultan apprehending an attack by 
Udayaraja retired to the fort of Delhi, and assassinated Prthviraja. 
Udayaraja fought with the Moslems and lost his life. After this 
Prthviraja’s brother Hariraja ascended the throne. He performed 
the funeral ceremony of the deceased king. Sometime afterwards 
Hanraja lost his life in a battle with Muhammad Ghori Ajmer 
was occupied by the Moslems Govindaraja, grandson of Prthvi- 
raja, founded a kingdom in Ranastambhapura (Ranthambhor) There 
is an inscription" which shows that the village Tamtuthi (mod. 
Tantoti, in the Ajmir District) was m the fief of Pratapadevi, queen 
of Hariraja, in V.S 1251 ( = A.D. 1194)- 

The attention of scholars may be drawn to one more source of 
evidence, which throws some new light on the subject. The colophon 
of the book VirMciclha-vidht-vidhvamsa, dealing with the disputed 
point of (sacred) law, by Laksmidhara, runs as follows- — 
suniTT aifTOTT ^TT^rr % gturamu: 1 
Jimr ( 1 or » ) u<j n 

irii 

IRII 

jin the lineage of the Nagara Brahmanas, m the Kisyafa Gotra, in ihe pl.icc, 
Anandanagara, was bom tlic learned named Sthanesvara, who oinquofil the 
scholars of the four quarters by bis own learning (vv 1-3)] 

9 An Rep Rajputana MuseHtn, 1911-1912, 2, 5. 

10 Catalogue of the Sansknt Manuscripts in the Library of the India Office, 
Pt III, p 490. 
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sn‘i)*4l ^r* * 

*rig 5f^ ' 

*ft*?f^iT*it?iftsi^ ^ s Hy i ^r^ ^svTiPi. ii'tii 
^ srapfM^^w^: I 

^Ni^^tR rgi (KK 


^5^91 s^s^: ^^ fireic q ^s ^nrit. ii«ii 

cT^ ^5(i«i*ioi ^ I 

5^^*PRT»rr e rr «<i« n ^ i ?^»fi9ql ii«;ti 

9^I9rT^ dn-iji I 

arnr ^ 3?^ ft*ra: luii 

^*TITfd« itdStur*^ I 

iifT^ g<rRtf^ fJT^* 3?^ (?) in® II 

[ 'cT 9 “] in 1 1 


I Who made a gift of hou'es (furnished) with goods anti chattels to twenty- 
stvtn Nagara (Brahmanas) in the prosperous Anandanagara (v 4) 

Who was six-faced (Karttikcya) in the six members of the science of Logic, 
and the four-faced (Brahma) with (his knowledge of) the four Vedas, and whose 
intellect was developed by (the study of) MmamsS In his lineage was bom 
(v 5) Skanda, who, of sharp intellect, gave extreme delight to his father, was a 
minister of peace and war to the king Someivara, lord of Sahambhan, and was 
a lion to the elephants in the form of the host of enemies His son was Sodha, 
who was unbearable to the enemies, succeeded to his post (vv 6-7) 

He (Soelha) had two sons named Skanda and Vamana, who were praised by 
those livmg within elements, were learned in the Vedas, and were ptaised by 
the (jjeoplc) of the eaith (v 8) 

Prthviraja gave them with delict the posts of the chief councillors, and 
became happy by making over the command of the army to Skanda (v. 9), just 
as the lord (of gods, whose form is not visible) rested at ease after giving the 
post of the commander of the army to Skanda (Kartdkeya), the son of Maha- 
deva, and the bearer of (the missile named) Sakti (v 10). 

After conferring the post of the minister of peace and war etc , on Vamana, 
Skanda, who gave delight to the king, killed the Turnskas continually (v. it)]. 


a The metre is incomplete — so the reading suggested, 
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W THTfsr ^ i 

?n ?f9i [t] Isfifips ini^ii 

^ W5ii4<n%s^ sTms I 

sn^wf' \\ «! ^ n 

^*i '^Pin I 

5TT?nr:*i4^^wfe^ invii 
5 ^ sn*!^: atf4^ JIT?^ I 

«R- cR ii<jn.ii 

5T?^r i 

siTR ^ u5Tf^?Rm' (j) ^-rpb in^ii'R^ii 


^ ?T3rT gfq- u\\i\ 

ff^TrsripTt ^srrwjri Oi%^ w- i 

ft«lRr fsTrT: \\\^\\ 

5**IRn 5JW(V<Mi ff ( ' ^ ’^ ) ?T*T I 

(s) ^rflsrne^ins 5 ir«.ii 


I He (Skanda), the leader of the army, always mailc donations to the twice 
born, and celebrated the marriage of those virgin girls, who approached him 
(for the purpose) (v 12) 

When he was being extolled here with the wwrds ‘Skanda is (really) Skanda 
(Karttikeya)’ among the castes, a certam Niigara Brahmana said with his lips 
trembling with rage (v 13) 

‘Why, oh Brahmanas, do you say every day ‘Skanda is (really) Skaiwla’, 111 
my heart he is not even half of a part of Skanda (Karttikeya) (v 14) 

The Nagaras replicel “If you have the fitness, oh twice born, then go to his 
presence and say this ’ (v 15) 

Out of rage that Brahmana reached the city of Sakambhari, in Sapadalaksa 
Twelve, and from the royal palace went to that leader of the army (v 16) 
When Skanda went to another battle, the king, whose intellect was shroudctl 
by the vice of sleep (for vice and sleep), who, though alive, was as good as deail 
in battle, was slaughtered by the Tumikas (v 23), 

Then Skanda placing Hanraja over the kingdom of Sakambhari, lived there 
for a while, (and then) took to the fourth stage (of life) (v 24) 

And then Vamana with twenty lacs and twenty hundred Drammas went to 


Anahillapataka. (v 25)] 


b Read 


C Read STRRj: 


d Read cT 
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gsr: i 

»Tf5Rf?^)T I 

^fe 5 «TT?r%TW 5 »i'flRi^ar ii\'*ii 
^ ?it I 

«rtTi*n^i^ri«i) wftsr^s^»ftvR! ii^qii 

<?*r?5NTTR9TT^«fhT^JiaHf3: I 

3 iM^^r!?R^t|?r?Rrg»n^?: irs.ii 



JTur^: ?r?mMsrwr5 ir*ii 

^^ra?^PT3T3«Tra: RRT: ( ? I !CR: ) ^: 'lf«T 1 
qf«fts5if?pmJTr^?i wfr^BTR ?i: ir^ii 
5 r^^'Hj 5 r*Tn[?^%T; 0) WR*? 5 ^: i 

(His son was MallaiUsa tht best ot those having sons, the author of the 
SubhasUavalt and the supporter of the inhahitants of the earth (v 26) 
Whose (Malladcva s) many siekel eiuelinon in literature elivided accorehng 
to the numbci of laktya anel fayfsa/Kt as well as in the works on the 
seie nee of politics of Kantilya and others, was established (v 27) i 

He married (a girl), celebrated by herself with the name Siidevi, anei from 
him, who was like the lend of Laksmi was born Laksmidhara the possessor of 
the best intellect (v 28) 

(Mallitleva) was the txpositoi ot the ever blissful knowledge of Advaita 
which he leceived through the mercy of the holy feet of the revered Bodha 
bhaiati (v 29) 

Like the loiel of Sii, Mallaelevi (continueel to live) in that prosperous city of 
Anahillapataka anel being tiieel with the conclusions of Vedantti and Smrti in 
determining laws etc passed ovei as a navcller to the path of a poet and com 
posed the Mahakatya named Afrattma tama (sv 30 31) 

With speech biought to sight (?) the greatest of the Smartas (Laksmidhara) 
leeomplisheel the I trnddha vidhi vidfivamsa foi enlightening the dullards, 
(V ta)| 


II The manuscript was copied in Samvat 1582— AD 1525 I am indebted 
to Mr S C Baneip, MA of the MSS Dept Dacca University for drawing my 
attention to these passages I am also thankful to Dr R C Hazia, M A , Ph D , 
for helping me in writing this paper 
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The Viruddha-vtdht-vtdhvamsa is obviously a nearly contempo- 
rary work on the subject. Laksmidhara had every means of knowing 
the correct information on the conflict between Muhammad Ghori 
and the Cahamanas. So the work is of great historical value. We 
know from it the existence of a family of ministers under the Caha- 
manas. If It IS studied with the report of the Moslem historians, 
It will appear that Prthviraja’s success in the first battle of Tarain 
was due to the military skill of his general Skanda. Skanda's absence 
in the second battle of Tarain and Prthviraja’s indolence were res- 
ponsible for the defeat and death of the king at the hand of the 
Moslems. It has been made clear that Prthviraja’s habit of sleeping 
untimely marred his political career. It seems that when the 
news of Prthvtraja’s death reached Ajmir, Skanda declared Hariraja 
as the king of the country So long Skanda was the leader of the 
Cahamana army the Moslems could not conquer Ajmir. But after 
the retirement of the valiant general, Muhammad Ghon took posses- 
sion of the country by defeating Hanraja. 

The work also supplies some valuable information regarding the 
history of Sanskrit literature of the ancient period. It is important to 
note that keen interest was taken by the scholars in the study of 
Kaunlya’s Arthasaslra even in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
A.D. Baudha Bharatt was the author of Sankhyavacasfatwyakhya-'^ 
It cannot be said definitely whether he was identical with Bodha- 
bharati, mentioned in v. 29 above. 

D. C. Ganguly 


12 CaUdo. Cat., I, 377 B. 



Nilkantha the Saiva 

Nilakantha the !)aiva, who is different from his more famous 
name-sake whose fame tests on his commentary on the Mahabharata,^ 
was the author of a number of Purina and Tantra works, not so 
well-known. He has given but meagre information about himself 
in his works. We are told* that he was born in a family of 5 aivas. 
Mayuresvara of this family, the great grandfather of our author, 
earned for the family the surname ^aiva. The son of Mayuresvara 
was Nilakantha whose son, the father of our author was Rahgaiiatha, 
the poet. Raiiganatha had his son Nilakantha by his wife Laksmi. 
Both the parents are refcired to by name in the colophons as well as 
in the introductoiy and concluding verses of lus works. He also 
lefcrs to his preceptors Kasinatha and Sridhara,' as well as to one 
Ratnaji at whose instance he is stated to have composed his com- 
mentary on the Devfbhagavata. ' He seems to have hailed from the 
Marhatta country as he refers to a number of dialectic words of the 
place in this commentary (VIII. 24 25-7). 

Nilakantha does not mention his date but an approximate idea 
may be formed of his time on the basis of the references he makes 

1 Ht IS jIso chfltcrint from Nilak.uitli.i, juthur ot the Snkduthabhoiya, a com- 
mentary on the Brahmaputra, though this Nilakantha is also called a Saiva 

^<13: ^!ft<.T'3i<ir^3f5: %ft^ir5iT«nfiTiir: in>n 

^^3" ^ »n5TTfe I 

— Conciudmg verses of the Dtvtbhagavatauka 

35: 1 

— Introductory veise of SaptoiatyangOiatkdvyakhyarUt. 
— Introductoty verse of the Devtbhagavatatika 
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to authors and works. He mentions in his commentary on the Devh 
bhagavata, among others, to the Mantramahodadht (of Mahidhara, 
composed in 1589 A.D.), the Guptavaii (of Bhaskararaya, composed 
in 1741 A.D.) and to Nagojibhatm (lyth-iSth century). It would 
therefore appear that Nilakan^a flourished at a time not earlier than 
the middle of the i8th century. 

Of works and authors referred to by Nilakantha mention may 
be made of the following noticed in the commentary on the Devt- 



Acarahnika, XI. i6. 2^. 

Acaradarfofta, XI as 43 
KSlottara, Introduction to the commen- 
tary (p 31, 38 of the Calcutta edi- 
tion) 

KrtyaUittva, IX. 9 36. 

Guptavatt of Bhaskararaya, IX 50. 85 
Cidvalitmtra, XII 7. 20 
Durgaterahgini, III 26 16 
Dftrgapradtfa of Mahesa Thakkura, In- 
troduction, p 10, III 26 33 
Nttyihmka, XI 17 i. 

PrthvuJharacarya, III ii 45 
BhuvaneivaripartjSta, VII 31 24, III 3 

40, 44- 

Bhuvanesvarirahasya, III 3 44, VII 

38. 3 

BhHvancsvarifamhtta, XII 11. 106 
Bhuvaneharihrdaya, III, 3. 44 

About half a dozen works of Nilakantha are known or have 
been mentioned. A list of these is given below: 

1 Commentary on the Katyayanitantra, Mantravyakhyafrakastka by 
name. A manusenpt of Patalas 20-23 of the work is nouced by Stein (Descr 
Cat Sans Mss Raghunath Temple Library, Jammu, Kashmir, No 228). 

2 Commentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanbad Referred to in the 
commentary on the Devtbhagavata (III. 30. 28, XI. 18. 28). The only known 
manuscript of the work belongs to the Vahgiya Sahitya Pansat ’ 

5 Descr Cat Sans Mss Vahgiya Sahitya Parisat, p. 17. 

46 


Bhuvanesvaryupanuad, III 3. 44 
Mantramahodadhi, III, 26 26 
Madhava’s commentary on the Shta- 
samhtta. III 10 14 
„ commentary on the Rudra- 

bhasya, VII 13 31 
„ commentary on the Suta- 

gita, VII 33 II 
Rasahka, IX. 19 5 
Swarahasya, III 3 35, IX i i, XII 10 
3, VIII 8 19-20 
Shasiitra, V 16 35 
Srikramadipika, Introduction, p 25 
Siddhantttiekhara, XI 24 42 
Sanbhagyakalpalata, Introduction, p 26 
Saurasamhita, V i 27, IX 2. 26 
Hathapradipika, XI 16 64 
Hemadn, Introduction, p 10, 20. 
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3 Cummcncary on the six accessories of the Devimahatniya Section of 
the Markandeya Purina, called Sa-ptaialyangasatkavyikhyina Referred to in 
the commentary on the Devibhigavata (Introduction, p. 38, V, 8 33, V. 33 
57-9) But It seems to be rather cunous that the latter commentary is also 
referred to in the present work Only one incomplete manuscript of the work, 
comprning the kavaca portion, is recorded in the Cataiogus Catalogorum (II. 
166) The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses two manusaipts of the 
work one complete and the other incomplete ® 

^ Saktitativavimarimi Referred to in the commentary of the Dem- 
bhagavata (Introduction, p 38) and the Saftaiatyangasatkavyikhyina 

5 Commentary on the Kenopamsad, called Candnki Referred to in the 
commentary of the Devibhigavata (IV 19 15) 

6 Commentary on the Kamakalirahasya, Referred to in the commentary 
on the Devibhigavata (IV 15 12) 

7 Commentary on the Devtgiii Referred to in the commentary on the 
Devibhigavata (VII 34, 50, VII 35 ^6, 62, VII 40 406) 

8 Devib/jigavatasthitf or simply Bhigavafasthttf which seeks to demons- 
trate the authenticity of the Devibhigavata It is referred to towards the end 
of the introduction (p 38) of the commentary of the Devibhigavata This 
infodiiction which also deals with the same topic is referred to at the end of 
the present woik A manuscript of the work is found in the collections of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 

9 Devibhigavalauki Two manuscripts of the work arc referred to in 
the Cataiogus Catalogorum (1 261, II. 56) Two editions of the work are 
known one, published in Bombay (1789 SE— 1867 AD), the other, published 
in thiet volumes by Haricaian Vasu (Sabdakalpadrum office, 71, Pathuriaghata 
Street, Calcutta, 1809 8 £=1887 AD) This latter edition has been referred 
to in these pages 

Of these wolks the commentary on the Dev'tbhdgavata appears 
to he the only work that has so far been printed. It also seems to be 
one of the latest, as references to almost all the other works are 
traceable m it. It is not possible however, at this stage to suggest a 
strictly chronological arrangement of the other works, especially be- 
cause in the case of some of his works mutual references between two 
works arc noticeable. Thus, as has already been pointed out, the 
Saptasatyahgasatkavydkhyana and the DevibhagavatasthtU both 
refer to and arc referred to by the Devibhdgavataftka. 

6 Descr Cat Sans Mss Royal Astauc Soc . vol VIII, Nos 6409-10. 
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The value of this commentary lies in the fact that incidentally 
It seeks to elucidate the real nature and the supreme importance of 
the worship of the Divine Mother who is sought to be identified 
with the Brahman/ We have here an interesting discussion regard- 
ing the propriety of sacrificing animals in connection with the 
worship of 5akti. It is stated diat 5akti is the presiding deiy of 
Brahmavidya which aims at an annihilation of this mundane exis- 
tence, so It is that 5akti prefers the sacrifice of animals/ Nilakantha 
gives an ingenous explanation of the inconsistencies in the cosmogo- 
nical accounts as given in various systems of philosophy. It is 
pointed out that the world is but an illusion for which there is scant 
regard of spiritual aspirants and hence the description of die process 
of creation is nothing but an eye-wash meant for the satisfaction of 
the Ignorant mass." Some of the views expressed in the work may 

^1^ 1—0? ni i8. 37-42. 

s#Tr?RT w ?T«fT ^ 1 

— op ett , IV. 19. 7. 

Elsewhere Nilakan^a thus elucidates his views on the point 

SqRRT \iPT I g«IT ^ 

ti^ «^M»fsrsiT 

1 

^ T^n^rer ?rfr«Tt firrrffe^imr^iTfreiHr 

sr4iN‘^<iRi<ul 

sf^rrRjami^t^^r nnuRiRi^’ agf ^ Jrrsrfgfg f?:^- 

srapfPTr«}' g«TT 1 

— Introductory portion of the Sapttuatyangasatkavyakhyana 


8 gg: ^ ^'rgfg grurigg- 

g^mf'wn’s fstft gf^mgfg \—Devibhagavatatika III. a6. 33. 

9 ^ gfNtwt g«nft- 

Wfll^RnW^’ «RFftRf9 SftgunfSRPr ^gs^ir l —Devibhagavataaka III. 7. 38. 
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not unlikely have been based on one or other of the different systems 
of Tantra philosophy of which Nilakantha refers to five belonging to 
five principal schools of Tantra*® According to the $akta system the 
world is stated to consist of ten categories.** 

Nilakantha has taken pains in the introduction of the com- 
mentary to demonstrate the authenticity of the Devtbhagavata.'^ 
But he IS not a blind admirer and he has been careful in examining 
the relative value of the different recensions*® as well as variants 
found in different manuscripts. 

Nilakantha follows the Bengal recension of the work in pre- 
ference to the Southern recension, distinctive features of which are 
still unknown.'* He rejects the first eleven slokas of chapter II of 
Book III found in the Southern recension but missing in the Bengal 


— op cit , IV. 15. I a 

” 1 1 

12 A number of independent treatises on the topic including one, already 
referred to, by Milakantha himself arc known. One of these e g , the Ourjana- 
mukhacapeuka by Kasinatha Bfaatta Blwda was translated into French by Burnouf 
(Le Bh^^avata Pftrunai Preface, p. butxvj 

13 References to peculiarities of various recensions and older manuscripts evi- 
dcntly go to disprove die Vaisnavitc theory about the spunousness of the version 
of the work as known at present, which is stated to have been the composition of 
one Ramacandra Ghulc (19th century) of Benares who manufactured it, as the 
genuine work was alleged to be not available {Bbagavatinnkrarndnika. a Bengali 
work of Janamejay Mitta, Sahitya Partiat Patnka. vol, 34, pp. 15-16). If Ghule 
was really responsible for a version, it must be different from the one commented on 
by Nilakantha, which enjoys popularity to an extent scarcely to be expected for so 
late a vcision as that of Ghule Further, the chronological relation between Ghulc 
and Nilakantha being unknown it is difficult to suppose that the version of the 
former was accessible to the latter 

^rasr^RWra: tinrajs^sr wqfir l (Calcutta edWon, vol. I, p. a6). 
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recension as well as in old manuscripts.’® Similarly he omits to com- 
ment on eight whole chapters after XII. 6 which are not found in old 
manuscripts, are deemed irrelevant and are suspected to have been 
interpolated from Vaisnava works’* He was evidently of the 
opinion that he was the first to comment on the work.” But two 
more commentaries, the dates of which are not known, have been 
referred to in the Catalogus Catalogorum (I. 261). 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


I 'HTf ?itsTTT5; >fi5<n§r 

1— *• 

16 ?iFrw«rRjT af^ni 1 air 

ar^)^?g«%5 dtsqins: i ?Rr: 

t — xn. 7 > *• 

Nilakantha refers to variants in several other cases also, eg, 

IX, I, 92, XII, 6, 90. 

*7 • 

«iT^r!f fiRtl msw fmrarejf 11 

— ^Last introductory verse of the commentary. 

mipr it: girw 11 

— Concludmg verse at the end of the ^ki of each Book. 



The Authoress Binabayi 

Binabayi is the only woman whose contribution to Pauranic 
literature is extant to-day. Her only work that is known to-day is 
the Pvaraka-pattala. The work has not been published as yet; the 
only MS. of it that is known to exist belongs to the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. It furnishes us with a fairly good 
account of the personal history of the authoress. 

It IS stated at the beginning of the MS. that the work belongs 
to the Ramanuja school.* It is dated 1518.® So Binabayi must have 
flourished after Ramanuja (12th century) and before 1518. 

The authoress states that her father was king Mandalika who 
flourished in the Yadu race and excelled all others m royal qualities. “ 
It IS likely that this Mandalika was one of the Cudasama Mandalika 
kings of Girnar, Kathiawar. Mandalika I flourished at the begin- 
ning of the nth century* and Ramanuja was born a few years later. 
So Mandalika I cannot be Binabayi’s father. King Mandalika, 
father of Binabayi, is, probably, one of the other four Cudasama 
Mandalikas known to us.’ 

* Wtif, 

3 See the beginning of the tviork Dvaraka-pattala 

^ C Mabel Duff’s Chronology of India, London, 1899, pp 283-28^, ASWl, 
li, 16^ (given in appendix) 

3 Mandalika III, IV and V ruled at die beginning of the thirteenth, end of 
the fourtccndi and middle of the fifteenth century, Duff’s Chronology of India, 
p 284 For various inscriptions referring to die different rulers of the family and 
theu- lineage, see also £p Ind vol xx, p 105, Inscription no 751, (dated Vikrama 
*473)’ ® 05 > P (Vikrama 1507. Mandalika III), no 867 (Vikrama 1554 

Mandalika III), no 1719, p 243 (undated. Mandalika II), also no 1865, p 243 
(undated) See also Rev Lasts of Ant Rem of the Bombay Presidency, p 347. 

The SMV. quotes a verse by one king Mandalika (Mahipati Mandalika), p 64 
of the appendix, G O S , vol LXXXII 

There are two interesting MSS called Mandalika-nrpa-carita about the Manda- 
likdy^kings in the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (see DesenpUve Cota- 
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Further we know from the same work that Binabayi was the 
chief queen of Harasunha, son of Virasirnha, grandson of king 
Pratapa, a Vaisnava by religion, who ruled in Patalipura situated on 
the Ganges. The only information we get about him in the work is 
that he was a descendant of Cahuvana and under the circumstances 
It is difficult to identify him. 

Thus It may be concluded that Binabayi flourished probably at 
Girnar, Kathiawar, between the 12th and the 15th century. 

Though highly learned, Binabayi displays admirable womanly 
modesty while speaking about herself and disclaims of any great 
scholarship or genius on her own part. She describes herself as a 
humble student of scriptures, not an eiudite scholar. Of course, 
this is disproved by the work itself which indubitably testifies to the 
deep erudition of the authoress and her great mastery over scriptures, 
Smrtis and Puranas. Binabayi, further, declares herself an humble 
devotee of Krsna to whose service she has dedicated her whole life 
and fortune. Her sole object in undertaking to summanse the 
Dvaraka-mahatmya, forming a part of the Prabhasakhanda of the 
Skanda-purana, in the form of the present work Dvaraka-pattala, is, 
she points out, to render some religious service to humanity. 

Binabayi seems to have made extensive tours all over India. 
According to her own statement, she visited many holy places and 
practised extensive charity.** 

For all these reasons, she was held in high reverence by her 
subjects and by all those with whom she came In contact. She has 

logHe of Sanskrit and Praknt MSS in the library of the Bombay Branch of R. Asiatic 
Society, compiled by H D Velankar vol II, Hindu Literature, pp. 339-340). But 
they contain no reference to our authoress Binabayi 
6 See the end of chapter I called 

etc. lend of and chap, called f®?- 

etc- ; and also end of 3rd chap called 
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been eulogised as the Kalpa-tam or the celestial wish-fulfilling tree, 
and as the Ganges, — purity and holiness incarnate/ 

The work is divided into four chapters. At the beginning of 
the work, as we have seen, the authoress gives us some personal in- 
formations. The first chapter begins with quotations from the 
Skanda-purana showing the importance of the holy place Dviraka 
and deals with the acquirement of religious merit by the pilgrim who 
visits Dvaraka or by his helpers. In this connection it is stated that 
the pilgrim acquires at his every step towards Dvaraka from home 
the same religious merit as accrues from the performance of the horse- 
sacrifice. The helpers too acquire various sorts of religious merit. 
Thus one inducing some other person to go on pilgrimage to Dvaraka 
goes to the realm of Visnu. One speaking sweetly to such a pilgrim 
acquires the merit of playing at Nandana. One offering a conveyance 
to a tired pilgrim on his way to Dvaraka goes to Heaven in an aero- 
plane with swans. One supplying food to a hungry pilgrim on his 
way to Dvaraka acquires the merit of satisfying the manes with food 
and drink for ever and so on. 

The and chapter deals with the ritualistic directions in connec- 
tion with bowing down to various deities, etc., while paying visit 
to them at Dvaraka. On reaching Dvaraka one pays homage to 
Ganesa, then to Balarama and Krsna in succession. After that he 
visits the river Gomati. On the eighth, ninth or fourteenth day 
of the moon he visits Rukmini with the object of getting all desired 
objects. Then he visits Cakratirtha, the Dvaraka-Gahga, and 
Sankhoddhara, finally he bathes m the Gomati with the object of 
getting rid of all sms committed during the previous births. 

The third chapter is connected with the offerings of rice, durva 
grass, flowers, water, etc., and baths at various shrines. The appro- 
priate formulae to be uttered and the ritualistic directions to be. 
observed while offering or bathing are given here. 

7 Cp the last three verses of the Dvaraka-fattaU 
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On reaching the Gomati the pilgrim prostrates himself straight 
on the shore. He then washes his hands and feet and takes hold 
of kusa grass, touches the auspicious objects mixed with unhusked 
barley-corns and with his face towards the east he makes tlie offering 
along with the utterance of the appropriate formulas. In the Cakra- 
tirtha, he makes an offering of the five auspicious things, mixed with 
flowers, unhuskcd rice and sandal paste with his face towards it, 
uttering the prescribed formula He pays homage to Varuna 
and the Gomati with one half of the materials mixed up. 
The offerings to Visnu should consist of fruits, flowers, unhusked 
barley-corn and sandal paste. The pilgrim makes an offering to 
Gahgabdhi as well, as prescribed. 

Next the pilgrim bathes m the Gomati with the object of 
getting Han. He walks down to naval-deep water, makes a circle 
of four cubits, invokes the Ganges with the prescribed mantras, takes 
some water in his folded palms, purifies it by mantras and sprinkles 
It on his head four, five or seven times. Then taking .some mud in 
his hand, he similarly purifies it, rubs the same on his forehead 
thrice and plunges into water three times After that he sips water 
twice, comes back to the shore and pays homage to Yaksman with 
a view to atone for the sin committed by him m defiling the water. 
Now he dresses himself, washes his knees, hands and feet three times 
with mud and water, sips the water thrice and seats himself for 
making offerings to the deities. Then he announces the various sorts 
of religious merits he wants to acquire by bathing in the Gomati. 

The wishes (samkalpas) uttered by the pilgrim during the bath 
at the confluence of the Gomati, and the sea are very interesting, as 
they furnish a list of the religious merits he wishes to acquire and 
as he prays here for the salvation of not only himself but also of his 
kith and kin by birth or matrimony as well as of friends 
of any description. One is enjoined to make these wishes on the 
sixth day of the moon called Kapila or the 12th lunar day. The 
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wishes to be made during bath at the Cakratittha, Rukmini lake, 
Maya tank, Gopika tank, Varadana and Sahkhoddhara are also pres- 
cribed here in a neat and clear-cut way. 

At the end of the chapter the pilgrim is instructed how to offer 
oblations of water at the Gomati, and at the Nrga well after bath. 

The fourtli chapter deals with the worship of Krsna. The pil- 
grim IS enjoined to worship Krsna with saffron mixed with camphor, 
musk, sandal and aloe, along with incense burning. Then the deity 
is presented with lights, natvedya, and betel. The devotee then goes 
round the image of Krsna and prostrates himself straight. He puts 
on die garland of Tulasi beads and wood with the prescribed mantras. 

Then the authoress gives ritualistic directions for making various 
gifts. Here she docs not follow the Skanda-purdna but refers to other 
Puranas. She describes the procedure of worship etc , while making 
gifts of a cow, a bull, a bull with diamond, an ox and a horse. She 
lays special stress on the gifts of diamond, in giving directions for 
this, she follows Swa-purdna as well as Vtsnu-dharma-purdna. Then 
she prescribes the regulations for the gift of silver, jewels, paddy, 
cotton garments and for the offer of food to mendicants 

After this, the authoress speaks of the srdddha to be performed 
in the Gomati as well as at the confluence of die Gomati and the sea. 

Finally, she dwells on the procedure of Visnu’s worship, how to 
bathe Him, to offer Him ordinary garments, incensed garments, 
ornaments, etc Here die book ends. But we have three more 
verses eulogising the authoress which do not seem to be the compo- 
sition of Binabayi herself, as the modesty displayed by her at the 
beginning and other parts of the work goes ill with any self-eulogy 
at the end. These verses seem, lather, to be a homage of the scribe 
to the laudable qualities of the queen. 

The work though professedly® based on the Ramanuja school 
of the Vedanta, contains no reference to any of the philosophical 
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doctrines of the school. It is purely ritualistic and probably tries to 
develop the ritualistic and practical side of the school by laying down 
rules for various devotional ceremonies. 

The authoress has, no doubt, written the work on the basis of 
the Dvaraka-mahatmya, but her originality lies in the fact that the 
ritualistic development of the work and the modes and procedures 
enunciated are characteristically her own As a matter of fact, the 
arrangement of the whole work is her own. She has quoted at places 
the Dvaraka-mahatmya verbatim, but m the choice of the Mantras 
she has displayed much cleverness Also the ritualistic wishes 
(samkalpavakyas^ and the procedures of worship, etc., appear to be 
the productions of an eminent ritualistic authority. The work is 
very short; nevertheless, it contains in a nutshell all the essential in- 
formations given in the Dvaraka-mahatmya Being a ritualistic 
work, It naturally omits legends related in the Dvaraka-mahatmya. 
At times, the authoress has brought in materials from other Puranas 
which much enhance the value of her own work. The diction of 
Binabayi is simple and graceful and the few verses at die beginning 
and the end of the work amply testify to her great poetic genius. 

In religion, Indian women have always held a prominent place. 
Their opinions are of great weight and have been quoted by eminent 
authorities.*’ Specially they have always been accepted as authorities 
in the sphere of customary ntes (acaras).*" It is a matter 
of great social and religious importance that a woman should write a 
ritualistic work the procedure, directions, formulas, etc., which are 
to be followed during religious observances. 

J, B. Chaudhuri 

9 E. g the Aitareya (v 29) and Kattstukt (II 9) quote the authoritative 
opinions of a venerable learned maiden (Kumari Gandharva-grhita) that the Agni- 
hotra ritual which was once performed on both days is now to be performed on 
alternate days only. 

ro E g. AfGs , 2 15, here he recommends that the ceremonies that arc required 
by custom should be Ic.irnt from women, cp AfDhs , II 6 1^9, II ii 29 11-12, 
4 H>Gs , I 8, etc, 



On the Identity of the two Patanjalis 

The belief in the identities of the author of Mahabhasya {Bh,) 
and that of the Yogasutra (Ys.), has never ceased to maintain itself 
vividly enough among the Indologists in the West as well as in the 
East, although it was refuted on several occasions and particularly in a 
very well reasoned way by H. Jacobi (JAOS , XXXI, p. 25). We 
have seen since then, a trustworthy scholar, B. Liebich (S. B. Held 
1919, 4, p. 7, 1921, 7, p. 57) collecting in support of this identity 
new arguments, whilst the great translator of the texts on Yoga, ]. 
H. Woods (Yoga system, p. xv., Cf. Jacobi, op. ctt., p. 27) bringing 
into evidence the divergent conceptions which the two works attest, 
in regard to the question of “substance” (dravyd) and “quality” 
{gttnd). 

Jacobi p. 26, had brought into account certain compounds of 
Ys, which violate the rule of precedence defined by Pan. II. 2. ^4. 
It IS true that Liebich (S. B. Held, 1919, p. 8) remarks that this pre- 
cedence Is not without exceptions. In fact, the grammatical vrttis 
point out on several occasions to the inconstant (amtya) character of 
the rule alpactaram or of its varttika. and we know that Panini him- 
self goes against this rule in the text of several of his sutras. But it re- 
mains that Bh IS strict as to the application of the precedence in the 
dvandva, and it is doubtful that^the author of the Bh. should have 
allowed compounds such as praccha rdanavtdharan a or grahttrgrahana- 
grahya, which are found in the Ys. 

Liebich brings also to account that the grammatical theory of 
sphota is admitted by the Yoga philosophy. But the argument has 
no weight in deciding the identity of Patanjali, for on the one hand 
the term does not appear in the Ys., and on the other hand it is 
only employed incidentally in the Bh. and does not enable us to 
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ascertain if the complex notion attached to it by the theorists of 
grammatical philosophy, is found already implied therein. 

Let us try and see if a more complete examination of the vocu- 
bulary confirms the general impressions which are derived from the 
discussions summarised above. 

It is certain that the contents of a collection of aphorisms on 
the principles of a technique has the chance of being far enough from 
that of a treatise of grammatical criticism, that on the other hand, 
the composition in sutra implies other stylistic requirements than the 
composition in bhasya. 

This alone could justify the difference between the two texts, if 
one forgot that the Bh carries a very strong philosophical imprint, 
and that, from the formal point of view, it tends towards an 
axiomatic expression which brings it near the style of sutra. One 
knows besides that the Bh. follows verbally and comments on the 
vartika of Katyanana, the language and style of which are obviously 
related to those of the philosophical sutra. Thus the two works could 
and should meet on the plan of Icxicopraphy. 

In fact there are a few common terms : how could it be other- 
wise? This IS because both the things are either one or contain 
commonplace terms such as every theoretical exposition contains 
from one end to the other of Sanskrit literature Let us take the 
most important, svarupa, anantarya, vtsesa (the Ys do not utilise 
the opposition samanyaj vtsesa without which the use of vtsesa is 
hardly conceived in the Bh.), the opposition bahydf abhyantarat tHc 
expression tatparaUsedhartbam or antstaprasahgat. 

Or one finds that the words are employed in entirely different 
senses in the two works. Without speaking of the word yoiga itself, 
we have thus the term of grammar dvandva which appears in Ys. in 
the sense of “contrasted notions” (such as “hot and cold,” Vyasa). 
This use does not appear to be older than the Mababharata. In the 
same way, one has a seties of words of the grammatical terminology 
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^ratyahSra, ttpasarga, pratyaya, vtkarana etx:.) wlwch appear in the 
Ys. with quite different values. Among the mote general terms, let 
us note also the case of wotds like Ithga, sadhana, samskara, vtkalpa, 
attprasanga. Lichich (/oc. cit.) recalls that Ys. use the •words antar and 
bahtr-anga, which arc well known in granumatical argumentation. 
But the meaning which tlicse words are given in the vrtu and in 
the Bh., “(operation of which) the cause is situated in the interior 
relatively • m the exterior i c. m front or behind the com- 
plementary operation, and which takes its place before dr after tlw 
latter, when the two operations work for the formation of the same 
word)’’ is as removed as possible from that which Ys. assigns to it 
“(means) immediate or direct (relatively indirect or accessory, for 
attaining the Yoga)’’ : “indirect,” says Vyasa, because even without 
them Yoga is possible. There is not m the antarangaj bahtrahga 
of grammarians any plan of relative prejxinderance, only that 
question arises as to which of the two operations should be effected 
in the first place. 

It is remarkable in this connection, that nowhere the author of 
Ys, utilises the pregnant values of ca, va, lU etc. that the grammatical 
commentators following Bh , always bring out from the Paninian 
Sutra. 

Number of terms which the grammatical comments and the 
Vakyapadiya largely use are not found in the Bh , (where one expects 
to find them legitimately) whilst they are attested in the Ys. : e.g. 
prattprasava, yogyata, dharmtn, vastu, prattyogin, abhtmvesa, vasana, 
svasvamm. vtntyoga The language of Ys attests to a development 
in the sense of analysis and abstraction which rests assuredly on a long 
evolution. Bh, has smarana or smHa, the Ys. smrtt; Bh. amtker^tna, 
the Ys. Anukara, A word as important as somAdht is lacking in Bh. 
which knows samadhana, as it has antardht or -dha in respect of 
antardham of the Ys. One will note still in the Bh, the absence of 
important terms saku, bhavana (°na), as also the use of bhUrnt 
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as -tile last meiAj)er of the compound, charactenstjc of Ys. One would 
•expect that die "designation of the texts revealed by anusravtka (Ys-) 
might appear at least once m the Bh. which, on the other hand does 
not contain die commonplace use like tajja, tatstha, etc. The ex- 
pression etena vyakhyatah of the Ys., which one notes in certain 
Kalpasucras, and in the sutras which the bhasya of Kaunlya has ab- 
sorbed, IS lacking in the Bh., as also a phrase like tada ktm syat. The 
list of familiar uses m the Bh. of which the Ys do not contain any 
trace is almost without limit. 

From a strictly grammatical point of view, it must be remem- 
bered that die Ys. are a finished model of the nominal style, with 
what this linguistic expression carries along: that is to say a usage 
much developed in the nominal composition, the use abounding m 
the suffix -tva- having the effect of rendering into substantive the 
bahubrihi (type — visesarthatva "the fact that (its) object is particular”) 
or the tatpurusa adjectives (type manojavttva "the fact that its rapi- 
dity IS comparable to that of thought”). Not one of these procedures 
is customary in the Bh. which is noticeable on the contrary m the 
technical prose of Sanskrit, by the extensive use of the verbal sen- 
tence, by the moderate use of the composition, by the fact that 
suffixation concerns the word and not the compound of which the 
word is a part. It is thus that it has not the forms at Samasanta-/fe<ii- 
like ° fUtvaka or °framanaka of the Ys.. In the same way, it knows 
less abstract derivatives in -y<*- of the type of vatragya, saumanasya 
and formations like katharpta and asmita are hardly conceivable in 
the language of the Bh that is pure and free from pedantism. 

The Ys. make use of dvandva formed of the positive adjective 
and the adjective with (a) °priv ., punyapunya, jnatajnata, drs^a- 
drsta, klisiakltsta. This procedure is recognised by grammarians, at 
least when the adjective is a verbal one in -ta- as in the last three ex- 
amples. But It remains very rare up to the development of the philo- 
sophical texts of Buddhism or of the Brahmanical literature called 
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classical. The Bh. does not use them. ’In the same way, combine*- 
tions like grahttrgrahakagrahya or drastrdrsya which abound m the 
commentaries of the later period have no equivalent in the Bh, 

It is little likely that the bhasyakara would have ratified a com- 
pound such as samhatyakantva, where the first member is an abso- 
lutive; compounds of this kind, with the exception of some isolated 
cases in the Mahabharata or the Katttiliya, are confined to the techni- 
cal treatises of Buddhism. 

The Ys. have compounds in ° heya (fratsfrasavaheya, dhyana- 
heyd) in which the last member is a verbal of obligation {krtyd^. 
Such formations do not appear in the Bh. except in the karika (F. 
Kielhorn, I. A., XV, p. 23a n ) which as we know do not cite the 
authority of Patanjali. 

The type “evt” is reptesented m the Ys by the forms 
vasikara and avtsaytbhutatva it is clearly avoided in the language 
of the Bh, s 

The adjective rtambhara of the Ys goes out of the limit of the 
sentence samjnayam of the sutra of Pan. Ill, 2. q6. 

The use of the prefix sa° is also widespread in the Ys , and 
IS relatively small in the Bh. 

Certain pronominal and adverbial forms offer some interest for 
the discrimination of the author: sada^ known to Ys., lacks in the 
Bh (if we leave out of account the metrical quotation). The use of 
the adverb itaratra takes place in both, but in clearly divergent accep- 
tations. The Bh. often utilises the form aneka, but nowhere the 
plural (anekesam) which the Ys. give and which the grammarians 
consider as generally incorrect (compare — Nagojibh ad. Bh. II, 26, 
Durghatavr tbtd , cf. also uttaresam Ys. “for the following.”) 
The Ys. use derivatives drh, ctti, in the sense of the nouns of action 
“fact of seeing, thinking” : Bh. limits this mode of derivation to 
the designation of the verbal root, conforming to III, 3 108 vt. 4 . In 
its use, drst for example is the “root drs,” 
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We have referted above to certain expressions of Ys. the most 
direct correspondent of which is to be found in the technical texts of 
Buddhism. It is not out of place to mention in this connection the 
triad mattri, karuna, mudtta, of the siitra 133. These are the three 
well known elements of Buddhist terminology, the form mudtta, 
that IS to say the use of the feminine of a verbal in -ta~ as noun of 
action is a feature of the Buddhist language of which one would 
search for in vain examples in the classical literature of earlier 
times. 

The term pragbhara seems to belong equally to the Buddhist 
and Jama schools, fiom where it has passed at a late date into the 
Brahmanical lexicons At last afista, in the sense of “(presages of) 
death” comes into use at the stage of Grbyasutra-Mahabharata, 
sanskiitismg pci haps P. anttha 

In brief, the vocabulaiy of the Ys is radically distinct 
from that of the Bh. The divergences do not constitute a simple 
opposition between the propriety of the sutra style and that of the 
bhasya style, still less (as it has been supposed) a mere difference 
which might exist between a younger Patanjali and the older 
Patanjali. We have to do with two different authors and every- 
thing leads to believe that a considerable lapse of time occurred 
between the date of the Bhasya — which can pass to-day for almost 
sure — , and that, late by a few centuries, which marks the 
completion of the Yogasutra, the development of the style and the 
philosophical dialectics. 

L Renou 
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A Persian Inscription from Gwalior State 

The inscription dealt with below, though noticed as early as 
1865 by General Sir A. Cunningham,' docs not appear to have 
been published so far. The epigraph was listed recently by the 
State Archaeological Department and is being edited by the courtesy 
of the Director of Archaology, Gwalior Stale. 

The epigraph hails from Niirabad (26 “-24' N., 78° -6' E.), a 
decaying village on the bank of the river Sankh. It lies 15 miles 
north of Gwalior, along the Delhi-Gwalior-Bombay Trunk road 
and IS a flag-station on the main line of the G.I.P. Railway. 

The site of Nurabad may be said to have bad luck as it could 
not retain its prosperity which fell to its lot during the late regime 
of the Mughals as also under the present rule of the Marathas. 
Originally a hamlet, called Sihora, stood at the site, and the 
then road to the Deccan, under the Muslim kings, passed by it. 
The river Sankh, flowing below this hamlet, being a fairly big one, 
would have obstructed passage across, specially during the rains. 
This fact IS probably responsible for making this place a regular 
stage on the royal road. This surmise is corroborated further by the 
presence of an old large Sarai here and a fine bridge near it, both 
being the work of the Muhammadan rule. 

It seems that with the construction of the Sarai mentioned 
above, Sihora, the original name was abandoned and the place re- 
named, as the tradition current is that the town and the Sarai were 
founded by Nur Jahan Begum, the well-known Queen of the 
Mughal Emperor Jchangir, and named after her. Naturally the 
imposing Sarat and the bridge here made the place fully known in 
the country round, but it does not seem to have progressed other- 


I CASR , II, p 327 
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wise as no trace of its development into a town exist at or near 
the site. One more attempt was made by the late Maharaja Sir 
Madho Rao Scindia® for its development but it bore no fruit. 

The inscription under notice is, at present, built up on the 
inner face (near the floor) of the northern wall of the prayer-hall 
of a small modern mosque, which stands outside the Sarat, adjacent 
to Its north-west corner. The very position in which the inscription 
IS set up shows that it cannot belong to this modern mosque. 
Besides, it is said, that it originally belonged to a mosque (now 
extinct) inside the Sarat, which seems probable as Sarats, elsewhere, 
contemporary with that of Nurabad, generally have a mosque inside 
them. Cunningham has found this inscription possibly on the 
original mosque, but his description does not clearly tell us as to 
whether the mosque stood within or outside tHe Sarat.^ Though it 
IS difficult now to narrate the circumstances in which the original 
mosque ceased to exist, it, however, admits of no doubt, that the 
inscription was picked up from some rums, and stuck up in its 
present setting by the builders of this modern mosque. 

The inscription is cur on a stone measuiing /(-/(' x \'-Y' all 
over. The epigraph is cut in relief and is enclosed by a one inch 
wide border, uniformly cut on all its sides and in the centre, divid- 
ing the tablet lengthwise into two halves. The record consists of 
three verses in Persian language, written in the Nastaliq style with 
j deflection of characters, which gives the engravure a pleasing 
effect, and refers to the founding of a mosque by one Nur, during 
the reign of Alamgir in the year 1072 A.H. (= 1661 A.C.) It 
gives neither the name of the place nor mentions anything about 

2 In order that the p'ace may grow mto a town, the late Maharaja, statjoned 
here the head-quarters of a Sub-Division and provided the place with other modern 
facilities, but, as the ill-luck would have it, all these, could develop the place 

3 CASE , II, p, 327. Cunningham mentions a contemporary record on the 
Sarm as well. 
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the founding of any town. The date is given, both, m figures and 
in a chronogram. The last hcmistisch of the third or the last 
verse of the composition is the chronogram and just below it is 
engraved the date in numerals as well, which reads 172. But it 
ought to be 1072 which is the correct date as deduced from the 
chronogram. The mistake is due to the negligence of the execu- 
tors of the inscription who omitted to write ‘o’ between one and 
seven — an omission not uncommon in old inscriptions. 

The persons named in the inscription arc Alamgir and Nur. 
Of these Alamgir is undoubtedly the Mughal Emperor, Aurangzeb 
(A.C. 1658-1701) who was first to assume the title of Alamgtr 
(conqueror of the world) Besides the date of the inscription, vtz-, 
1661 A.C. falling in Aurangzeb’s reign, leaves no doubt about it. 
The name of the other person given as ‘Nur’ is rather incomplete 
being bereft of its appellations presumably for the convenience of 
poetical technique. So it is a little difficult, if not impossible, to trace 
him in the records or to find his actual place m history. It is certain, 
however, that Nur must have been a personage of high dignity, 
on account of which he was accorded the honour of laying the foun- 
dation of a mosque — a no mean honour of those days. 

iThe mosque, as well as, the Sarat and the bridge' at Nurabad 
arc presumably the works of Aurangzeb’s rule, both on the basis 
of the inscription under notice and the style of architecture of the 
edifices which is clearly later Mughal. According to Cunningham, 
Motamid Khan, who also bore the title of Nur-ud-din* and 
who was the then Governor of Gwalior under Aurangzeb, built these 
structures. Thus in the absence of any other information about 
‘Nur’ of this inscription, the foregoing assertion seems to fit in cor- 

4 CASR , 11 , p 325 Wi'liam Finch .1 mcrchant-Travcllcr did not find 
this bridge when he passed ihis way in AC 1610 

5 It IS also corioboiatcd by in'criptrons met at Gwalior Cf. Inscriptions 
at Gwalip s mosque and Niir-Sagar in Gwalior Fort 
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rectly. His full name may have been omitted from the composition 
partly for the sake of poetry and partly for the simple reason that 
Motamid Khan was too well-known m those days to need fuller 
description. It also follows automatically that the place was named 
Nurabad after this very Governor on or about 1662 A.C. and not 
after Nurjehan Begum as current in the local tradition. 

The text of the inscription as read by me is given below : — ■ 

Text of the Inscription from Nurabad. 
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TRANSLATION 

1. (a) During the icign and monaichy of Emperor Alamgir. 

[b) (The) bounty of whose universal favour reaches every 
small and great. 

2 (a) Fiom Nur got this mosque its auspicious foundation. 

(b) Come, with sincere heart and body, unto this place 
(in the mosque) and offer prayers and supplications 
(to God). 

3. (a) When I enquired news about its beginning (founding 
of the mosque) Hatif (the unknown) said. 

(b) [Find It from the words] . Pul your head in modesty at 
the feet of the creator, year: i [o] 72. 


Ram Singh Saksena 



The Arab Conquest of Sind 

The Arabs were not quite unfamiliar with the land or the 
people of Sind, when in 711-12 A.D., Karimuddin Muhammad 
Kasim' led the expedition which resulted in its subjugation. It was 
ruled by men of their faith for over a thousand years. In the 
course of a number of ineffectual invasions of the country the Arabs 
had obtained a good deal of information regarding the manners and 
customs and the laws of peace and war which prevailed in ‘Sind 
and Hind.’ 

Though our sources of knowledge aie scanty, they indicate 
clearly that there was some cultural and commercial intercourse bet- 
ween the two peoples. The ‘commercial understanding or alliance’ 
between Arabia and India which the Pertflus speaks of could not 
have been extinct at this time, while Buddhism, which was a pre- 
dominant force in the life of the Indus valley, must have continued 
to serve as a cultural link. 

There is some evidence of emigration to and from Arabia and 
vtce versa even at this time. The knowledge wc have of Indian 
families settling in Muslim lands (such as the ministerial family of 
the Barmaks) relates to a slightly later date. We know, however, 
for certain from the Chachnamah that Arab mercenaries had already 
begun to seek the'r fortunes m Sind, e.g , Muhammad Alafi enter 
into the service of Dahar with five hundred Arabs of his clan, and 
was entrusted with important military commissions, another Mus- 
lim, named Amir Ali-ud-Dowla, was appointed governor of the fort 

I This IS the name given in the Chachnamah In the Tankh Maatumt he is 
called Muhammad son of Kasim, and in the Tuhfatul Kiram Muhammad Kasim 
son of Ukail Sakih (Sec the Chachnamah translated by Fredunbeg, vol i, p loi) 
All references to the Chachnamah m this article are, unless otherwise stated, to 
the Chafhnamah translated from the Persian by Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg, 
Karachi, 1900 
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ot Sikka (near Multan) by Chach, after his conquest of the place;* 
Wazil, a secretary of Dahar, was also a Muhammadan.’ 

It is generally believed that the expedition sent by Hajjaj under 
Muhammad Kasim was a measure of retaliation against the ruler of 
Sind who had refused, on the ground that they were not his sub- 
jects, to punish some pirates who had robbed a few vessels containing 
presents from the king of Ceylon to Hajjaj." Mr. Amir All in his 
History of the Saracens substantially accepts this version of the story 
when he says that the expedition was a punitive one designed to 
prevent constant harassments by the tribes living in Sind. 

Although the alleged piratical act might well have served as 
a pretext for the invasion of Sind, another and more definite ground 
for their invasion was the'r desire to carry on a religious war. The 
first expedition so sent had been despatched as early as the Caliphate 
of Omar (634-44 A.D ), and it resulted in the defeat and death of its 
commander, Mughairah. In the reign of Usman, a man was sent at 
the head of an expedition to make a full report on the situation. His 
icply was discouraging During the Caliphate of Ali (656-61 A.D.) 
another expedition was sent, and yet another in the reign of 
Muawiyeh (661-680 A.D ). From this time onwards it became the 
practice to designate a commander of an expedition in advance as 
the ‘governor’ of Sind. When Abdul Malik, son of Marwan, be- 
came the Khalifah, he appointed Hajjaj to be governor of Iraq, Hmd 
and Stnd, long before the alleged piracy could have taken place 
Hence, the piracy, if it had really occurred, came in very con- 
veniently to reinforce the usual argument for a holy war and to per- 
suade the wavering Khalifah to despatch a force. 

2 Elliot' History of lndu\ by its own Historians, — The Chachnamah, vol 1 , 
p 142. 

3 Fredunbeg, Chachnamah, vol I, p 71 Not only from the evidence of his 
name but also from the fact that he was engaged by Dahar to read letters addressed 
to him in Arabic by Muhammad Kasim. 

4 The Tankh Maasitmt gives a somewhat different story. 
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Most historians represent the conquest of Sind by the Arabs 
as a romantic story of the victorious march of a small army of ins- 
pired soldiers under a heroic seventeen-year old commander, whose 
mission of the conquest of Sind and Hind was left unfulfilled only 
on account of a terrible misunderstanding which led to his tragic 
death. Some have ascribed the conquest to the superstitious 
beliefs of the Hindus, which prevented them from taking the neces- 
sary military steps for the defence of the country at the right time. 
Others, like Mr. R. D. Banerjee, and Mr. C. V. Vaidya’ represent 
the Buddhists of Sind as the knaves of rhe story, and make them 
tl'c scapegoats for India’s fa'lure against Muslim invaders.*’ 

A superficial perusal of the Chachnamah and, besides, a study 
of the work in its inadequate translation in the first volume of Elliot 
may well lead us to one oi other of these views. This book, which 
IS our almost sole authority for the Arab conquest of Sind, is a pro- 
duct of the times, and betrays in every page the prejudices and 
shortcomings of the age in which it was composed Fortunately, it 
contains a solid substratum of facts, though embedded in layers 
of questionable materials, such as scandalous gossips, and hearsays of 
various kinds and it will be the object of this paper to find out the 
solid facts. 

In the eighth century India was a land divided and subdivided 
within Itself, where no political frontier was permanent, and no 
two neighbours were at peace with each other. At a time when no 
ruler in India could be expected to rush to the aid of a brother prince 
in difficulties, the comparative geographical isolation of Sind made 
the prospect of assistance very remote, while it made it particularly 

5 R D Banerjee, Prehistoric, Ancient, and Hindu India, p 237, C V 
Vaiclya, History of Medueval Hindu India, vol I, p. 173. 

6 Modem research has established the fact that the failure of the Arabs in 
their larger atm of conquering India was due to the successful resistance of the 
Rajput princes, notably the Pratiharas of Kanouj 
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vulnerable to the attacks of invaders from the west. A careful 
study of the Chachnamah shows that, though apparently a state of 
respectable size, Sind under Dahar was a ramshackle political orga- 
nisation, utterly wanting in cohesion and inhabited by a heteroge- 
neous population. A feudal state, it was, divided into four provinces, 
whose governors were so independent of each other and of the central 
authority that some of them arc designated as ‘kings’. Their only 
liability, when they chose to fulfil it, was to render military assis- 
tance to the king of Sind. The latter’s authority was further limited 
by the power of the ministers, and an Assembly of Five Hundred.’^ 
Dahar’s minister, Buddhiman, was so influential that the king had 
his name mentioned in the coinage. The Assembly seems to have 
been a feudal gathering of chieftains, who were consulted on 
occasions. 

Much controversy has raged round the question of the caste 
and tribe to which Chach, the father of Dahar, belonged. Mr. R. 
D. Banerjee adheres to the view that he was a Rajput of the Samna 
(Samba) tribe of the Yadava clan.* The Chachnamah says that he 
was a Brahmin who had usurped the throne by the guilty aid of 
Suhandi, the queen of the previous sovereign. There is some room 
for disbelieving this story, which is of the cock and bull type, but it 
IS difficult to set aside numerous and pjsitive statements in the 
Chachnamah to the effect that Chach was a Brahmin, and that his 
nearest relatives were ascetics or pujarts. There should have been no 
doubt on the subject if it weie not for the statement of Hiuen Tsang" 
that the ruler of Sind when he visited tire country (who could not 
have been any other than Chach) belonged to the Shu-to-lo race, 
which IS variously interpreted to mean 'a Ksattriya, a Sudra, and a 

7 Chachnamah, vol. p 46 Dahar consulted this body, when, according 
to the Chachnamah, he decided to marry lus sa’p-sistcr 

8 Prehistoric, Ancient, and Hindu India, p 237. 

9 Elliot, vol. I, p. 411. 
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Rajput o£ the Chatur or the Chitor tribe. Some colour is lent to 
this view by the statement in the Chachnamah that a daughter o£ 
Chach was married to the king o£ Kashmir. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean that he was a Rajput. It seems sa£er to accept the 
categorical statements o£ the Chachnamah in pre£erence to the con- 
jectural interpretations of a doubtful word of the pilgrim. The point 
is interesting to us, for, if we accept the story of the usurpation, it 
gives us an additional explanation of the readiness of the provincial 
governors, some of whom were partisans of the dispossessed family, 
to join the Muslim invaders in their desire to wreak a vengeance on 
the usurping dynasty. 

Each change in the succession after Chach seems to have 
occasioned fratricidal quarrels and something of a division of in- 
heritance among brothers and cousins. When Chach died, his 
biothcf Candra succeeded to the throne in prcfeience to the sons 
of Chach. After Candra’s death, his son Bacheia (Vajra?) became 
ruler at Siwistan, while two sons of Chach, viz , Dahar and Dahar- 
siah, leceivcd Alor and Biahmanabad lespectively. It is related in 
the Chachnamah that, on account of an astiological prediction that 
his step-sister. Main or Bai, would never go out of Alor and would 
many none but a king, Dahar mairied her himself, though the 
mairiage was not intended to be and was not consummated. It is 
fiuther stated that this led to a quarrel between the brothers during 
the piogiess of which Dahaisiah died. 

‘The story of the so-called mariiagc looks like a scandalous 
gossip, and, though the author of the Chachnamah harps on it, in 
at least one leference to Bai, viz. in describing her heroic death, he 
foigets It, and calls her simply ‘Dahai’s sister The quarrel bet- 
ween the brothers seems really to have been of a political nature. 
When Daharsiah invaded Alor, he sent the following message to 

lo Chachnamah. vol 1 , p 133 “Dahai s Bai, then colicctccl all the 

women of die foit, etc’ 
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his iModier, “I have come not to fight with you. This fort was the 
capital of my father, and from him it has descended to me. You 
received it from me as my agent, and the kingdom is mine. There 
never have been two crowns in one country.” The Chachnamah 
relates that after the death of Daharsiah, Dahar made Chach, son 
of Daharsiah, ruler of Brahmanabad, and made an alliance with him 
It was thus a country, suffering repeatedly from political ainvul- 
sions, that had to bear the bnint of the first Muslim invasions of 
India. 

' 7 'he story that the Buddhists of Smd handed over their mother- 
land to the foreign invaders does not stand a close scrutiny of tHc 
facts as related m the Chachnamah. Tlie Buddhists formed an 
important element of the population of Sind, and in many of the 
towns, e.g., Armabel, Ncrun, Maoj, Budhij'a, etc , they Held the 
post of governor. Some of these governors no doubt showed the 
ittmost cowardice in face of the invaders, and sometimes acted trea- 
cherously. But It was not all Buddhists who did so, and it was not 
all Hindus, who fought for tHeir land and ruler. At Budhiya, says 
the Chachnamah,^' which was, even as the name implies, a Buddhist 
strong-hold, the Budh headmen came to their nilers and expressed 
their determination to make a night attack on the Muslim army. 
They did make the attempt, but they failed, because they lost their 
way in the wilderness. The people of the some town, it is interest- 
ing to note, had stopped the victorious march of Sinan, the com- 
mander of a previous expedition, had killed him and dispersed his 
troops. 

On the other hand, it was a BraHmin from the garrison of 
Debal, who betrayed to Kasim the secret which led to the fall of the 
town. Some historians are so obsessed widi the fact of Buddhist 
influence in Sind, that they smell some Buddhist plot or treachery 


II Chachnamah, vol, I, p 93 
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m every case of the surrender of a town or fort to the Muslims. 
Thus, though It IS distinctly stated m the Chachnamah that it was 
a body of one thousand Brahmins in Brahmanabad, who had shaved 
their heads and beards because their king had died and who betrayed 
to Kasim the hiding place of the royal family, Sir Henry Elliot’® 
asserts that they were Buddhists. Shaven heads do not always make 
Buddhist monks; and it is a custom, which prevails in some Rajput 
states even at the present day, for the orthodox people to shave off 
their heads clean, including their eyebrows, on the death of the 
ruler. 

It is stated in the Chachnamah that the Buddhists in certain 
places refused to fight the invaders on the ground that killing was 
forbidden in their religion. That all Buddhists m Sind did not 
advance such an argument is evident from the fact, as has been 
stated above, that the Buddhists did fight in certain places. It was 
a Buddhist monk who was responsible, according to the Chach- 
natkah, for the stiff resistance put up by the citizens of Brahmanabad 
against Chach. As a matter of fact, the people who tamely sub- 
mitted were certain classes of the civil population, such as mer- 
chants, monks, agriculturists, who, having no means of resistance, 
were at the mercy of the invaders, and were Hindus as well as 
Buddhists. This happened not only in Sind, which was domi- 
nated by Buddhism, but in all parts of India. 

A plausible explanation of the conquest of Sind by the Mus- 
lims is the prevalence of communal jealousies among the Hindu and 
the Buddhistic elements of the population. Mr. C. V. Vaidya 
thinks that the usurpation of the throne by Chach represented a 
brahmanical reaction against Buddhist dominance of Sind.” The 
Chachnamah, however, describes it as a simple palace revolution, 
and we have not got the slightest evidence to infer that it was any- 

12 Elliot, vol I, p 506 

History 0/ Medtaval Hindu India, vol I, p. i6j 
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thing different. Chach rebuilt a Buddhist temple in Brahmanabad. 
His brother was a patron of Buddhism.''* Dahar had a white ele- 
phant. During their reigns, the Buddhist influence in society and 
government was not in the slightest degree reduced, as we have 
overwhelming evidence of the fact of such influence at the time 
of the conquest. 

Though we have not got sufficient data for making an estimate 
of the population of Sind, there are some evidences to indicate that 
It was small. Brahmanabad. one of the biggest towns m that 
country, had a population of only ten thousand, according to a cen- 
sus taken by Kasim after the conquest.*’ On the other hand, the 
invading host was large. Over and above an advanced guard under 
Abu -1 Aswad Jaham, which joined Kasim on the borders of Sind, 
he had six thousand p'icked horsemen from Syria and Iraq, six 
thousand armed camel-riders, and a baggage train of three thousand 
Bactrian camels, which, however, Mir Masum converts into three 
thousand infantry. At Makran, again, he was joined with other 
reinforcements by Muhammad Harun, while five catapults, each 
requiring five hundred men to work it, were transported by sea to 
Dcbal.’" When Kasim left for Multan for proceeding to the north, 
his army, according to the Tarikh-t-Stnd and Tubfatul Ktram, con- 
sisted of no less than fifty thousand men, besides those he had left 
in the forts and garrisons of Sind.'* It went on swelling partly be- 
cause of the lats, Luhanis and other tribes, who joined him. 

■This is a plea for explaining rationally and by reference to 
natural causes the story of human failures and human successes. 

14 Chachnamah. vol I, p 37 — “he promulgated the religion of the monks 
and hermits ” 

15 ‘All tlic people, the merchants, artists, and agncultiinsts were divided 
separately in their respective classes and ten thousand men, high and low, were 
counted.’ — ^The Chachnamah in Elliot, vol I, p 153. 

t6 Elliot, vol. p 434. 


17 Ibtd , p. 435 
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The Arab conquest of Smd is not explained by the superstitious 
faiths and beliefs of the conquered, for the conquerors also 
were superstitious, and believed in witchcraft and magic. The 
theory of Buddhist treachery does not stand examination; and it is 
high time we should give up demanding a scapegoat. As has been 
explained above, Sind under Dahar was in no position to offer a 
suitable resistance to the Arabs. It was too weak, politically and 
militarily, to do so while the Arabs were in the high tide of their 
national rise. It had no hope of assistance from other parts of 
India, while Kasim had a numerous and disciplined army, deter- 
mined to conquer or die foi the faith, and was backed by the 
rcsouices of a mighty empire 

Sailfndra Naih Dhar 



An Examination of the Mature of Indo- Aryan and 
Indo-Islamic Polity 

The genesis of Indian polity lies in the Rg-Vedic age, when the 
Indo-Aryans were living in the Saptasmdhu country i.e, modern 
Punjab and Peshawar. Into this country they brought the concept 
of a cosmic order, — the Rg-Vedic Rta, and the cult of hre sacrihce, — ■ 
the Yajna. The former they thought, manifested in the Socio-moral 
order, called the Society, and the latter embodied the spirit of self- 
dedication to that order. Both these formed the basis of Indo-Aryan 
religion, which subsequently determined the nature of their polity. 

The Indo-Aryan Polity in tlie Vedic age assumed two forms — 
monarchical and republican. The office of the king was moie often 
elective than otheiwise. To start with there were popular bodies to 
assist the king, but later with the use of extensive kingdoms they 
were replaced by royal councils. The republican governments were 
of the nature of oligarchies, and lesemblcd the monarchical govern- 
ments in their intcinal working. Whether monaichical oi republi- 
can, they could not make laws, tlicy could not tax at will, they 
could not command the indivisible allegiance of the people. Indeed 
they, like the people, dedicated themselves to the service of the 
society, and lived for it in the same way as the Greek did for his 
city-state. This spirit of self-dedication, oi self-effacement, left no 
room for individual self-assertion oi self determination, the lack of 
which effectively stifled the growtii of democratic institutions. 

But with the spread of the Indo-Aiyaiis over the vast sub-conti- 
nent of India, the ideal of self-dedication to the service of the society 
and therefore subordination of all the human institutions to its 
servitc received a set-back. As the Indo-Aryans came in contact with 
new peoples and new cults, they began to forget their own heritage, 
and the Brihmanas had to be compiled to preserve it intact. About 
this time the caste-system became an indispensable feature of tHeir 
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soacty. The Brahmanai gave a rcligioui colouring to all that com- 
prised the aiicitnt heritage of the Indo-Aryans, and this ancient 
heritage, embodied in the Brahmanas became the religion of the 
people. No distinction was made between what was purely popular 
and purely religious. Hence kingship and all the popular rites con- 
nected with It, became a part of the religion; and ancient Indian 
‘ kingship corresponded to modern sovereignty in content and thus 
was the symbol of the state. By canonizing kingship and the cere- 
monies connected with it religion dominated the state as it did tlhe 
society, for now, the Brahmanical religion had become for the Indo- 
Aryan what the Bible became for the Puritan in England in the lydi 
century. 

But this subservient attitude of the state did not long continue. 
Buddhism, Jainism and other so-called heretical systems arose and 
preached new social ideals and foreshadowed new social structures. 
To add to the embarrassments of the Brahmanical society the 
frequent intermarriages forbidden between castc;s introduced fresh 
complications, and threatened to destroy not only the smooth work- 
ing of the caste system but tlie whole social structure. In this social 
crisis all turned to the king, to the political organization to maintain 
the equilibrium of the society. The Dbarma-sutrai, the law codes, . 
the Artha-saitrasj i e. the science of Government were composed 
and therein the king was made to symbolise the state and safeguard 
the society. It was thus as the Sustainer of the Society — no more 
subservient to it — that that state attained to ascendancy. With the 
Maurya empire, the climax was reached, and under Asoka, the 
state regulated morals, adjusted die claims of the competing creeds 
by a policy of tolerance, prohibited undesirable leligious ceremonies 
and shaped the social ideals of the people. Even though all these 
were attempted in a spirit of altruism, yet it marked the triumph of 
the state over religion, and since religion had dominated society it 
actually meant the domination of the state over society. 
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Hence the Maurya empire marks the climax in the growth of 
the Indo-Aryan polity. 

After the Maurya empire the prestige of the state declined 
because of the decline of Jainism and Buddhism, and of the triumph 
of the old Vcdic religion. But that did not adversely affect the 
personal prestige of the king, who, on the other hand, by his alliance 
with the priesthood, and the protection he gave to the people against 
foreign invasions — of the 8akas, Yuechis and Hunas, attained to an 
apotheosis never dreamt of before. The Epics and the Puraiias 
preached a divine right of the king, which paved the way for royal 
despotism. The triumph of Vedic religion installed the Vedic ideal 
of self-effacement in the service of the society, and since the society 
was dominated by religion, it actually meant self-effacement in the 
service of the religion. This new development proved detrimental 
to the growth of the state, and the domination of religion soon dege- 
nerated to a despotism, which was worse than roy.il despotism. But 
It was now the combination of both — royal despotism and religious 
despotism, which destroyed individual initiative, and social co-opera- 
tion, and tore the society into shreds of petty interests and jealousies. 
There was no political cohesion and less social vitality when the 
country received the first shock of Islamic invasion. 

After years of intermittent raids the first Indo-Islamic empire 
was established in 1206. Islam introduced an entirely new ideal 
into India. It is both a church and a state and here each dedicates 
Itself to the interests of the other. Hence the ideals of the Islamic 
state could be best attamed in an Islamic country. In India however 
that was out of the question because of the vast mass of non-Islamic 
population. Hence very early the interests of the Dar-ul-Islam and 
Dar-ul-Harb were opposed and this opposition created an incompati- 
bility between the ideals of the Indo-Islamic state and church. That 
was the beginning of the duel between the Muslim kings and the 
Muslim priesthood in India. 
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But m tile earber (kys of the Muslim rale iti India dae kings 
had depended upon the priesdiood for strengtjbening thetr own 
position because they could not emulate 'die prestige of Mahammad 
or the Caliphs. Further the exotic character of Islam had made 
hearty co-operatKin between all the sections of the Indo-Islamtc 
peoples — the civilian, the soldier and the priesthood, thou^ the line 
of demarcation between them was very thin, a matter of the utmost 
consequences. This fact alone had contributed to weld them mto a 
caste — though a privileged because ruling caste. Now this state of 
atfairs lasted so long as the Islamic rule had not been accepted as a 
matter of course by the people of this country. But once it was so, 
the militant character of Islamic conquest and creed gradually 
wore away and. the Muslim kings found support from thetr subjects 
and Vice versa. There arose a desire for mutual understanding 
between the Muslims and the non-muslims. This desire blossomed 
forth in the evolution of the Urdu language, and a number of reli- 
gious movements breathing a spirit of love and liberalism. In the 
pobtical field this desire manifested in a new adjustment of the rela- 
tions between the Islamic state and the Islamic church. The first 
principle of Muslim theocracy viz. regulating the state by the laws 
of die Quran was ^ven up and the king ruled as he thought, was 
good for his pieople. This was the ideal of Alla-ud-dm Khilji. The 
next principle of Islamic state-craft, viz. disarmmg the non-musluns 
and excluding them from Government employ, w'as abandoned by 
Mahammad bin Tughlak and Sher Shah. The latter’s son went a 
step further when he imposed his own authority on the custodians 
of religion. The consummation of this process was reached in the 
reiign of Akbar, who definitely made himself like Henry VIII the 
head of the religion. His was t!He final authorky m all matters and 
he represented the sme. Thus the state shods. off the tutelage of 
religion and grew to its full stature. But this gtowdi was soon 
after undermined by the inherent defects o£ Muslim- rale and Muslim 
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soaety in India. The kings degenerated into pleasure-loving despots 
or religious bigots. The Indo-lslamic state had become bankrupt 
in ideals as well as in energy. New peoples rose to power in India 
and after them the Europeans came with their organized strength 
and occupied India. 

Thus to conclude, thae was an atttempt in Ancient and 
Medieval India, to dissociate the state from religion, to subordinate 
the latter to the former, and whenever that attempt was successful, 
there was great political development and social progress in all its 
manifold aspects whenever that attempt failed, it spelt disaster and 
despotism for the country. 

H. N. SiNHA 



A forgotten treaty between Shujauddaulah and 
the English 

That Verclst’s regime marks an interesting stage in the growth 
of the English ascendancy over the Vazir of Oudh has been generally 
overlooked by historians. Verclst’s achievement in respect of his 
Oudh policy is of more than ordinary interest, inasmuch as he not 
only averted through personal influence and diplomatic pressure a 
threatened rupture with Shujauddaulah, but cemented the exist- 
ing alliance with him by means of a fresh treaty. 

Towards the close of 1767 when the Gjmpany’s troops in Oudh 
had been partly withdrawn an account of the war with Haidar All 
in the South, alarming reports began to reach Calcutta regarding 
the views and intentions of the Vazir. In October' Col. Smith re- 
ported from Allahabad that the Vazir was busily engaged in raising 
troops, both horse and foot, and was in correspondence with the 
Marathas, the Jats, the Rohillas, and other powers including Nizam 
All. He warned* the Select Committee, “If we collect all these 
circumstances into one point of view, I think there appears but too 
just grounds for suspicion of the Nabob’s fidelity to his engagements 
with us.” 

Col. Smith had evidently serious apprehensions of an alliance 
between the Marathas and the Vazir against the Company His sus- 
picions were excited by certain letters which had recently passed bet- 
ween the Marathas and the Vazir, and were all the more confirmed 
by a letter which Malhar Rao’s widow had recently written to her 
vakil. These letters’ which Col. Smith forwarded to Calcutta 

1 Letters from Col R Smith, October 17 and 19^ 1767 

2 Beng Se) Gam November 3, 1767 

3 Letter from Madhu Rao to the Vazir (Trans R 1767-68, No 393 A) 
Letter from the Vazir to Madhu Rao (Trans. R 1767-68, No. 393 B) Letter 
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amply reveal that the Marathas were at this time eager to gain the 
alliance of the Vazir. We find Madhu Rao’s vakil actually offering 
to the Vazir the support of his master, and referring significantly to 
the general rumour that the Vazir was not on good terms with the 
English. From Malhar Rao’s widow’s letter to her vakil it appears 
that the Vazir had secretly written to Januji “urging him to 
assemble forces to advance and settle things on their former 
footing.”* With reference to this letter Col. Smith represented, 
‘‘If the contents of this letter are facts, there no longer remains a 
doubt of Sujah Daolah’s intentions.”** 

Verelst and the Select Committee, however, did not take the 
representations of Col. Smith seriously. They were of the opinion 
that the time had not yet arrived when the Vazir could attempt to 
carry into execution any of his alleged anti-English projects, and 
that gratitude, policy, and necessity would for some years longer 
bind him strongly to the English interests. In support of this view, 
the Select Commitee wrote® to Col. Smith that the parties whom 
the Vazir could wish to engage in a general confederacy were either 
too remote by situation, too distrustful of each other, too jealous of 
him, or too feeble in themselves. And, with regard to the levies 
mentioned by Col, Smith, the Select Committee further urged. ‘‘So 
far from rendering himself formidable Shujah Doulah has not yet rais- 
ed the number of troops which we would wish to see maintained for 
the protection of his country and without which he will ever require 
the assistance of our troops contrary to the spirit and intention of the 
orders repeatedly transmitted by our Hon’ble masters.” 


from Babujt Pandit to the Vazir (Trans R 1767-68, No 428 A) Letter from 
Vazir to Babuji Pandit. (Trans R. 1767-68, No 428 B) 

4 Letter from Malhar Rao’s widow to her Vakil (Beng Scl Com Nov. 3, 1767) 

5 Letter from Col R Smith, October 19, 1767. 

6 Letter to Col R. Smith, November 3, 1767. 
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It IS interesting to note that althou^ the authorities rchised 
to believe^ that the Vazir was preparing for a rupture with the 
English, they decided to keep a watchful eye on the former’s con- 
duct and at the same time avoid the appearance of suspicion and 
distrust. They directed Col. Smith to observe the Vazir’s conduct 
with circumspection, and ordered the First Brigade also to remain m 
their present position until the least apprehension of danger should 
exist on that side.^ 

That the Vazir had lately begun to make considerable additions 
to his forces was known to Vcrclst. In fact, the latter had himself® 
encouraged and permitted him to augment’® his “week and ill- 
appointed’”’ army in view of the danger from the Abdali and Mir 
Qasim. We find the Vazir reporting as early as April that “by the 
favour of God” he had now “a chosen troop” of 30,000 horse and 
foot, and was still making fresh levies After the disappearance of 
the Abdali menace, however, there remained no ostensible justifica- 
tion for the enlargement of his army, but it appears that the Governor 
was aware of the Vazir’s ambition to annex the Rohilla country*"* 
and Bundelkhand ” It must be stated, however, that Verelst did 
not encourage his warlike designs; on the contrary he strongly urged 
him to promote the welfare of his own existing possessions.’® 

The war between Haidar Ah and the English as well as the 
possibility of a Maratha invasion in the North afforded the Vazir a 

7 Letter to Couit, December i6, 1767 "It is unlikely that he will thmk of 
fighting the English 

8 Beng Scl Com November 3, 1767 Letter to Court, December 16, 1767. 
It had been decided earlier to send the First Brigade to the South, but the Select 
Committee evidently ehanged their opinion on the representation of Col Smith 
(vide his letter, October 16, 1767I 

9 Beng Scl Com Nov 3, 1767 

10 Trans 1 1766-67, Nos 95, no, etc. ii Trans R 1767-^8, No 269 

12 Trans. R 1767-68, No 223 13 Cop I 1766-67, No 108 

14 Trans R. 1767-68, No 203 Vide also fieng Scl Com January 16, 1767. 

15 Transs I 1768-67, No 170 
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more pliausible plea for pushuig on his military preparations. In 
order to jiustdy bis levy of troops, he warned the Governor of the 
danger of a Maratha diversion in Hindustan,** and strongly advo- 
cated the formation of a league with the }ats and the Rohillas as a 
precautionary measure. Verelst, however, assured the Vazir m 
October that although “a lasting alliance with this insidious, grasp- 
ing people was impossible,” the Marathas were not likely to disturb 
the English for the present.*^ The Vazir reiterated his warning that 
the Marathas had bad faith, and he asked accordingly permission “to 
prepare for the quarrel before it commenced.” He informed the 
Governor that he had already directed two or three ‘‘potent ‘Jama- 
dars’” at Delhi to bring each of them a body of one or two hundred 
horse.** In November, the Vazir offered*® to assemble ‘‘near the 
stirrup of His Majesty” a body of 100,000 men and make a diver- 
sion by way of Bundclkhand into the Nizam’s territories. 

On being repeatedly warned**® by Col. Smith of the obvious 
danger from the Vazir’s military preparations, Veielst at last wrote 
to the Vazir asking him ‘‘to rest from his labours and not to incur 
superflous expenses or attend to fruitless preparations.”** The 
Governor and Select Committee, however, assured** Col. Smith 
that if the Vazir still contmued to augment his forces in defiance of 
their tecent remonstrance, it would then be time to show the latter 
that they were not blinded by an implicit confidence. For the present 
they hoped that the Vazir would readily reduce the number of his 
forces to a bare sufficiency in deference to their wishes.*’ Col. Smith 
himself had no doubt about the fact that the Vazir meant a rupture 
with the Company. On the 5th of November he wrote, ‘‘I am con- 

16 Tsans. R 1767-68, No 379. 17 Trans. I 1766-67, No. 193 

t8 Ttans. R. 1767-68, No 390. 19 Trans. R. 1767-68, No 43^ 

aa Brag, SeL Cora. November 17 and 29, and December ii, 1767 

21 Trans I. 1766-67, Nos 202 and 231. 

22 Letter to Col R Smith, Nov. 17, 1767 

23 Beng Scl Com December 22, 1767 
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vinced he bears no goodwill to our nation.”®* On the 24th of the 

same month he again warned, “he views us rather with 

the eye of revenge than with the sentiments of gratitude 

He has pursued just such measures as I should suppose he must adopt 
preparatory to a rupture with us.”®' Verelst still saw no reason to 
deviate from his favourable opinion with regard to the Vazir’s con- 
duct. He informed the Directors also that the Vazir had lately 
levied troops for the sole purpose of acting in conjunction with the 
Company’s troops in the Deccan, and that he would shortly give a 
convincing proof of his attachment by a speedy reduction of his 
forces.®* 

Meanwhile®^ Col Smith paid a visit to the Vazir at Fyzabad 
avowedly in response to the latter’s invitation,®” but really to make 
a personal investigation into the informations he had received regard- 
ing the latter’s conduct, and also to afford him “a handsome oppor- 
tunity of changing his sentiments.”®'' The Vazir arranged for a 
grand display of his troops on the occasion of Col. Smith’s visit. 
He, however, assured the latter that his attachment to the English 
was inviolable. He also strongly repudiated the false and malicious 
reports propagated by evil-minded persons, and finally as^^oken for 
his friendship he offered Col. Smith a present of two lakhs of rupees. ^ 
The present was, however, instantly declined by Col. Smith. In 
their meeting of the 27th of January, 1768, the Select Committee^ 
approved*" of the latter’s refusal to accept the present, and deci^^^ 

24 Bcng Scl. Com November 29, 1767 ^ 

25 Bcng Scl Com Dccem ii, 1767 26 Letter Court, Jany 5, 1768 

27 Col. Smith proceeded on the 20th December. 

28 Letter from the Vazir to Ool R Smith, received December 3, 1767 Letter 
from Col R Smith to the Vazir, December 4, 1767. Bcng Sel Com January 
27, 1768 “ . nor should I ever have proposed an interview had he not himself 
made this overture ’’ (Letter from Col. R. Smith, February 16, 1768). Beng. 
Sel. Com March 2, 1768 

29 Letter from Col R Smith, Jany. 3, 1768. 

30 Beng. Sel Com Jany 27, 1768 
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to ask him to make “a very particular enquiry” in respect of the 
Vazir’s alleged designs against the English.*" 

Early in February/' Col. Smith sent a detailed report of the vast 
improvements made by the Vazir in his army.*" It appears from 
his report" that the Vazir had already completed seven battalions of 
sepoys, the better part of which had firelocks, the remainder having 
excellent matchlocks with bayonets. The men who composed the 
battalions were, according to Col. Smith, chiefly Rajputs and other 
Hindus. At the time of enrolment tlic names of the villages and of 
the parganas where the sepoys resided were noted, and by tHis means 
deserters were easily apprehended and severely punished. The 
sepoys were now better paid, and arrears were no longer allowed to 
accumulate in die old fashion The system of Court-martial had 
also been lately introduced The Vazir enquired into all military 
matters himself, and he was said to be so attentive to the minutest 
details regarding his army, so diligent in the detection, and severe 
in the punishment of every fraud and misdemeanour diat a com- 
mandant of one of his battalions had, according to Col. Smith, been 
recently banished to the Chunar fort tor twelve months for having 
dismiss^ one sepoy without leave. Another commandant was con- 
fined in the same fort for some malpractice concerning the pay of 
sepoys. Col. Smith admitted in the course of his rcpoit, "I did not 
expect to see his troops so well formed.” 

The most interesting part of Col. Smith’s report is wliat relates 
to the Vazir’s remarkable success m the manufacture of fire-arms. 


31 Bcng Scl Com. Jany. 27, 1768 

32 Letter from Col R Smith February 6, 1768 

33 For a detailed account of Sliu/juddaulah’» aiiiiy vide Imadus Saadai (Lucknow 
Text) pp 101-103 Tankh Farahbaksh (Tr, Ffoty, 11 ^ pp 7-8) Dow’s History of 
Hindustan, II, p. 357 Genni’s Memoirs, pp. 263-4, Beng Sel Com November 3, 
1768, etc. etc 

34 Beng Sel. Com. February 23, 1768. 
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The small arms and cannon*'’ used by the troops were all cast by 
certain natives of Bengal*® m the Vazir’s service, and were, according 
to Col. Smith, by no means inferior to those used by the Company’s 
forces. The artillery which was bemg regularly increased was in the 
charge of a French officer. The latter superintended the construc- 
tion of the carriages and tumbrils. The firelocks for the sepoys were 
made after the English model, and Col. Smith found them in every 
respect equaF' to the ones imported from Europe. A hundred and 
fifty to two hundred firelocks were being completed every month in 
the workshops at Fyzabad and elsewhere. A large number of match- 
locks*'' with bayonets were also produced in several other places 
besides Fyzabad A huge magazine of military stores had been col- 
lected, and in every city the Vazir was making shots or rockets, 
pipes, swords etc. and herein he spared no labour or expense. The 
Vazir spent the morning time in inspecting regimental exercise and 
in overseeing his founders and gunsmiths with whom he spent two 
or three hours daily. Col. Smith wrote, “I can not but admire the 
man for the great progress he has already made in his new system.” 

Col. Smith, in short, tried to make out that all the aforesaid 
military preparations of the Vazir were really directed against the 
Company, and urged, “I have had occasion to observe that the idea 
of dependence on us hurts him beyond measure . ...it is highly 
expedient for us to resolve on some efficacious means to check his 
rising power.” His conviction was fully shared by Col. Barker, 

35 700 heavy guns wetc manufactured, according to Imadus Saadat (Lucknow 
Text), p 103. 

36 “ two blackmen (Bengjilees) have the direction of casting his guns 

"(Col R Smith’s minute, August 3, 1768) 

37 “To enable you to form the most perfect idea of the military improvements 
of the N.ibob Siijah-ul-Dowlah, I send you, by Caftain Purvis, a musket which was 
one of his hrst attempts, and also a lock which is of his last and best manufacture ” 
(Vide Letter from Verelst to Osurt, September 26, 1768) 

38 “The English Hmtlocks were nothmg to their matchlocks for quickness in 
loading and rapidity of firing.” {Tartkh Farahhaksh, Tr Hoey, II, p. 7) 
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Commander of the Third Brigade, who too reported^® at this time 
that the indefatigable attention the Vazir gave to his military depart- 
ment and the progress he had already made in his army was “beyond 
conception.’”^® Col. Barker also warned the Select Committee that 
the Vazir had “an inclination to try the strength and courage of 
his newly disciplined army.” 

The implicit confidence" of the Governor and Select Committee 
in the Vazir was at last shaken in some measure when it came to their 
knowledge in July that the latter was secretly procuring arms from 
Chandernagore and Chinsura.'** The fact came to light quite acci- 
dentally. Some boats belonging to the Vazir while returning from 
Calcutta were detained' ' on suspicion by the Customs officials at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Dehwa, and were found to be 
laden with arms On search being made, more arms were found 
buried in the sand near the bank of the Dehwa. There remained in 
consequence no doubt about the fact that these had been concealed 
there for despatch to Oudh.'" These arms appeared to have been 
collected from the French and the Dutch, and were all “old and 
bad” in the opinion of Verclst.’’ But, what surprised the autho- 
rities most was the fact that the detained boats had left Calcutta 
under cover of a ‘dastak’ obtained by the Vazir’s vakil expressly for 
empty boats."' It was apparent therefore that arms were being 


39 Bong Scl Com Maich 2, 1768 

40 Letter from Col Sir Robert Barker, lebrti.iry 17, 17^8 

41 Letter to Court, March 28, 1768 “ his whole revenue can never support 
a force which can be really formidable to us 

42 Beng Sel Com ]uly 23, 1768 

43 Letters from Mr T RumboUl, June 19, 20, and 30, 1768 Letter from 
Mr G. Waller to Mr T Rumbold, June 18, 1768 Letter from Mr T Rumbold 
to Mr G Waller, June 19, 1768 

44 Statement of Agha Riza Mughal (Fnclosctl in Mr T Rumbold's letter, 
June 30, 1768) 

45 Vcrelst’s minute Beng Scl Com July 23, 1768 


46 Ibid 
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systematically smuggled out of Bengal in a clandestine manner/' {n 
reply to the Vazir’s seemingly innocent protest*® against the un- 
authorised detention of his boats, the Governor strongly remonstrat- 
ed*" with the latter against his secret importation of arms from 
Bengal, and warned him, “Now that your Excellency’s people 
carry away arms in this clandestine manner, it has a very ill appear- 
ance between friends." 

No difference of opinion now remained as to the urgent need 
for some effective action to check the warlike preparations of the 
Vazir. The matter was discussed in detail by the Select Gimmittee 
in their meeting of the 3rd of August.’" G)l. Smith who was 
present at this meeting maintained that the Vazir was keen on re- 
covering Gjrah and Allahabad, and had in the early part of the year 
actually offered him four lakhs of rupees as a price for his support. 
He argued that the 0 >mmittec had wrongly put trust in the 
Vazir “when the latter wrote that he was arming to assist us in the 
war of the Deccan,” and in support of his suspicions against the 
Vazir pointed out, firstly, that the latter was in regular correspon- 
dence with the Marathas, the Nizam, and Haidar All, secondly, that 
he had persistently refused to dismiss M. Gcntil, thirdly, that he 
had been secretly importing arms from Bengal in boats which had 
the Governor’s ‘dastak’ to pass as empty, fourthly, that he had enter- 
tained'" French Officers and troops in his service, and had raised an 
efficient and formidable army, fifthly, that he had spared no pains to 
manufacture mu.skctry and cannon, and lastly, that he had amassed 


47 Tlic Directors prohibited the export of arms and cannon from Bengal to 
Oiidh (Letter from Court, November ii, 1768) 

Trans R 1767-68, No 218 

49 Letter from Verelst to the Vazir, July 27, 1768 Bcng Sel. Com July 27, 
1768 

50 Bcng Sel Com August 3, 1768 

51 600 French troops were cnlistctl, (M Gcntil Memoirs, p 264.) 
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a vase atnount^^ o£ wealth to serve as sinews o£ war. Col. Smith com- 
plained o£ the delay that had occurred in adopting suitable measures 
against the Vazir, and quoted extensively £rom the numerous 
letters®® he had received since the last year £rom Capt. Harper on 
the subject of the Vazir ’s military preparations to show that his sus- 
picions were not without foundation. 

That the Vazir’s military preparations®'' were such as was likely 
to give cause for suspicion is undeniable, but it must be pointed out 
that the contemporary evidence docs not fully warrant the assump- 
tion that he actually contemplated a rupture with the English. M. 
Gentil who was with the Vazir during this time asserts®'’ that if the 
English had declared war against the Vazir, the latter instead of 
fighting them, would have gone down to Calcutta with his wives 
and children to seek the protection of the Council, and to demand 
justice from the King of England M. Gentil further suggests that 
It was actually Col. Smith who sough t®'“ to force a war on the Vazir 
with a view to make a fortune for himself. This Insinuation is, how- 
ever, hardly fair, and may be said to have been inspired by M. 
Gentil’s known prc'judice®’ against Col. Smith. Even Vcrclst who 

52 has now more than one crore of nipccs m his treasury, and we 

have not one lack ” (Col Smith’s Minute, August 3, 1768) 

53 Letters from Capt. G Harper to Col R. Smith, June 12, September 25, 30, 
October 25, 31, November 6, g, 15, 20, December 2, 5, 10, 1767. January 16, 
25, April 8 , May 20, June 6, anti July 10, 1768 

54 The exact strength of the Vazir’s army is difEcult to ascertain According 
to tile estimate of the Deputation, it was as follows' — 

Cavalry 15323, Infantry 26285, Matchlockmcn and Peons 6660, Camels 164, 
Boatmen 525, Artillery 64 guns (4 to 12 pounders) and a number of small arms not 
exceeding 50. (Beng. Sel Com November 3, 1768) The number of troops in 1 182 
A.H, according to Imadus Saadat (Ludenow Text, p 103) was as follows — 

Cavalry 11,000, Infantry 133,000, Footmen 18,000 According to Tankh 
Farahbaksh (Tr. Hoey, II, p 7), the infantry itself consisted of 80,000 rcgukir, 
.md 40,000 irregulars There were m addition 22,000 messengers and spies 

55 M. Gentil; Memoirs, p. 271 56 Of ett , pp 271-2. 

57 Col Smith had offended him by "addressing complaints against" him Of. 

cit , p. 272. 
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had for a long time disbelieved the reports against the Vazir, and 
whose honesty** M. Gentil does not dispute was ultimately com- 
pelled to change” his former sentiments with regard to the Vazir’s 
conduct. It may be stated, hov/ever, that Verelst was never fully 
convinced of the fact that the Vazir meant to break with the 
English.** 

While subscribing wholeheartedly to the principle that the 
English policy should aim at restricting “any one power in Hindostan 
from rising too high above the general level,”*’ Verelst, however, 
reminded his colleagues that the Vazir was not bound by any article 
of his treaty with the Company to limit his forces to a fixed number. 
He therefore suggesed that the Vazir should be made' to reduce his 
army under orders secured from the Emperor, which could be law- 
fully enforced by the Company in case the Vazir refused to comply 
with them. As Col. Smith strongly opposed** the plan of 
the Governor on the ground that it might lead to a war with the 
Vazir, the consideration of the matter was postponed for the next 
meeting. 

On the loth of August,*’ Messrs Floyer, Becher, and Cartier 
expressed their considered views on the conduct of the Vazir, and 
were unanimous on the point that the latter's military preparations 


58 Op. cit , p 271. 

59 Letter to Court, September 13, 1768 Vide also Vereht’s view etc ” 

tlic wai upon the Coast h.id drained the treasury of Bengal, and tlie most alarming 
accounts were industriously spread of the instability of the Comp.iny’s affairs. 
Allured by the tempting occasion, Sujah ul Dowlah began to listen to the voice 
of ambiuon ” 

60 Letter to Court, September 25, 1768 *' no satisfactory evidence appears 

of the nabob ever proptising a war with us . ” 

61 Verclst’s minute, August^ 3, 1768 

62 Col Smith’s Minutes of August 3, and 14, 1768 “ if the King should 

require of Sujah Daulah to disband any part of his forces, his haughty disposition 
would induce him to treat such orders with contempt ” 

63 Beng Sel Gam August 10, 1768 
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were highly alarming. Mr. Floyer was of the opinion®* that the Vazir 
meditated hostile measures against the English, and he accordmgly 
supported the plan of an embassy to the Emperor and the Vazir. 
Mr. Becher apprehended a junction between the Marathas and the 
Vazir, and proposed®- that the latter should be plainly warned that 
the English would not “suffer him to keep a larger force than 10,000 
toot and 5,000 horse.” Mr. Cartier stated®® that the Vazir had 
made himself “the most formidable prince in India,” and that con- 
ciliatory methods alone might not answer in this case. Eventually 
after much discussion the Select Committee agreed to the proposal 
of a deputation to the Emperor and the Vazir. Col. Barker was at 
the same time directed to reinforce the garrison at Chunar in case he 
had convincing proofs of the Vazir’s hostile intentions.®’ The 
authorities at Bombay®® and Madras®® were also requested to get hold 
of any letters that might pass between the Vazir and his suspected 
allies in the Deccan. 

On the 17th of August,’® the details regarding the deputation 
weie finally agreed upon after a prolonged debate. As die Governor 
had not been keeping good health for some tune past,'* the Select 
Committee appointed Mr. Cartier, Col. Smith, and Mr. Russell as 
members of the proposed deputation. It was unanimously agreed 
that the deputies should take with them two letters addressed to 
the Vazir. The first, letter should contain “a fair and candid re- 
presentation of facts,” and was to be delivered to the latter by the 


64 Mr. C. Floyer’b Minute, August 10, 1768 wc should prevent a rupture 
witli that prince. . .unless wc are reduced to it by the most absolute necessity. ” 

65 Mr. R, Becher’s minute, August 10, 1768 

66 Mr. J. Cartier’s minute, August 10, 1768 

67 Letter to Col. Sir Robert Barker, August 10, 1768 

68 Letter to the President and Council of Bombay, August 10, 1768 

69 Letter to the President and Council of Fort St George, August 10, 1768 

70 Beng. Sel. Com August 17, 1768 

71 Verelst’s view etc. Appendix, p. 79. 
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deputation who were “to use their utmost endeavours tx) accompltsh 
the reduction of the Nabob’s military strength by friendly argu- 
ments and mild exhortations.’’ But in case such efforts proved in- 
effectual, the deputation were to present the second letter which 
should require m plainer terms the immediate reduction of the 
Vazir’s forces. The Select Gimmittee further resolved, “The 
deputies should also be entrusted tliat if they find the negotiation 
must end in a rupture, to apply to the king requesting of his Majesty 
to issue his orders to the Vazer for disbanding part of his forces and 
that the deputies should acquaint the Vizier of our determination to 
enforce obedience to the King’s orders, as we deem such a reduction 
essentially necessary to the preservation of the general tranquillity of 
the Empire.” 

The drafts of the two letters addressed to the Vazir were 
approved by die Select Committee at their meeting of the 13th of 
September.’’’ The first letter stated that instead of disbanding his 
forces the Vazir had in fact been making fresh levies of troops “with- 
out any pretence being assigned for such measures. ” The Vazir was 
finally thus admonished, “Now it becomes necessary that we should 
not walk in the dark any longer. One single question naturally 
occurs, for what purpose is your Excellency making all these mili- 
tary preparations? Your dominions enjoy perfect tranquillity and 
we arc yet your friends.” The second letter which was to be 
presented in the event of the fiist proving ineffectual briefly informed 
the Vazir that the Emperor had been graciously pleased to direct 
him to reduce the number of his forces, and the Vazir was warned, 
“It IS our determined resolution to enforce his royal commands.” 
Meanwhile, the Governor wrote friendly letters to the Vazir inti- 
mating that on account of ill-health he himself was unable to leave 
Calcutta, but that a deputation would shortly preceed to Allahabad 


72 Bcng. Sd Com. September 13, 1768. 
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“to silence the rumours of the evil minded people/’’ and to demons- 
trate the stability of our treaty and friendship.”'* 

The detailed instructions'’’ given to the deputation amply indi- 
cate the intentions of the authorities. As they were conscious of 
the fact that under the existing treaty the Vazir was not obliged 
to limit his forces, they were desirous of concluding a fresh treaty 
whereby his military power might be restricted within a safe limit. 
They thought that an army of ten or twelve thousand horse, and 
eight or ten thousand disciplined sepoys was sufficient for the re- 
quirements of the Vazir, and would not also endanger the safety of 
Bengal.” They, however, saw no objection to allowing a few 
thousand peons extra for the work of revenue collection alone. They 
would not allow the English garrison to be withdrawn from Chunar 
in any case, nor would they agree to the recall of the Third Brigade 
which they considered to be “a check on all our neighbours, and 
more particularly on the Vizier.”"' They were fully sensible of dwi 
fact that to a man of the Vazir’s “ambitious and vainglorious dis- 
position” there could not be a greater humiliation than the public 
knowledge of the enforced reduction of his forces. They accordingly 
suggested to the deputation that the Vazir s disgtace might be pre- 
vented, if he could be prevailed upon to make a tender of the 
supernumerary sepoys .is recruits to the Company’s brigades.'” 

The deputation left Calcutta early in October,’” and reached 
Benares on the 17th of November.** Unwilling to meet them at 


73 Abs I 1766-71^ No 107, 74 Abs I 1766-71, No. 13I 

75 Let^ of In>tnictiun> to tho Deputation, September 13, 1768 

76 Letter to the Oeputjtioii, Octobci 26, 1768 

77 Letter to Court, November 21, 1768. “Fioni this foite we tan have nnthiny 
to apprChetlU, and we think it will be Mifficiciu to cn.ible him to piescrVt that res- 
pect from the neighbouring powers, which he had hitherto maintained ’’ 

78 Letter to Court, September 13, 1768 

79 Letter to the Deputation^ op cit. 

80 Letter to Court, November 21, 1768. 

81 Beng Sel. Com. January 4, 1769. 
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Allahabad in the presence of the Emperor, the Vazir set out with a 
small escort, and after repeated marches arrived at Benares on the 
i8th of November,*' and pitched his tents on the banks of the 
Barna.** At his first conference with the deputation, the Vazir 
heard them with the utmost attention, and freely acknowledged the 
reasonableness of many of their observations. He however, bitterly 
inveighed against the baseness of designing men who had misrepre- 
sented his intentions to his allies and claimed that he had never 
acted contrary to the pleasure and satisfaction of the English 
‘Sardars.’®^ 

During the next and subsequent interviews, the Vazir assumed 
a totally different attitude, and showed no inclination to acquiesce 
in the proposed reduction of his army. He advanced a number of 
arguments** against the proposal of the deputation. In the first 
place, there was no clause in the existing treaty restricting his army 
to any particular number. In the second place, as he had in no way 
violated the former treaty, it was unjust to propose a fresh treaty 
which required him to reduce his army. In the third place, he en- 
larged on the strength of his forces in former times. In the fourth 
place, he required a large and efficient army not only for the defence 
of his own dominions, but also for rendeiing assistance to tlie English 
when they needed it. In the fifth place, he urged that die demand 
might have been made with greater force on the Rohillas. Lastly, 
he explained that he had receiidy enlisted fresh troops only to make 
up die deficiency caused by death, desertion, and rejection. He 
hoped therefore that the false insinuations of the calumniators would 

Sz Trans. R. 1767-68, No 317. “Sans cstortc” (witliout escort), according to 
M Gentil {Memotrs, p 272) 

83 Letter trom the Deputation, November 30, 1768 

84 Trans R 1767-68, No. 316 85 Trans R. 1767-68, No 315. 

86 Letter fiom the Deputation, of cit , Trans. R 1767-68, No. 236. Bcng, 

Sel Com. January 4, 1768. 
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not be believed, and that no new treaty would be forced on him at 
their instigation alone. 

Finding all their remonstrances fruitless, the deputation present- 
ed the first letter of die Select Committee to the Vazir. This had 
apparently some effect, as the letter “at length moderated in some 
degree.’’"' The deputies thereupon assured him that they had propos- 
ed no new treaty, but merely an agreement explanatory of the first 
article of the existing treaty, wherein it was expressly stipulated that 
neither party should give any cause for suspicion or jealousy. After 
much discussion, the Vaztr declared “with great firmness’’"" that he 
required, for the protection of his dominions and the collection of his 
revenues, a force of not less than 35,000 men, of which only seven 
or eight thousand should be horse. 

Anxious for an amicable settlement of the issue, the deputation 
acquie.sced in the Vazir’s demand for 35,000 men. They, however, 
sought to prescribe the strength of the various bodies of which that 
force was to be composed of. For example, the infantry was fixed 
at 7000. As the Vazir would not accede to this, the deputation 
consented to ten battalions of 1000 each being retained. After this 
point had been conceded, the Vazir further demanded that the 
number of the irregulars as well as the mode of discipline should be 
left to his own option. In short, as the deputation wrote to the 
Select Committee, “The nearer we came up to his terms the higher 
he grew in his demands.’’"'' The Vazir would hear of no other 
terms, and talked of going down to Calcutta, unless these were 
accepted. 

The obdurate attitude of the Vazir obliged the deputation to 
break off the negotiations. They accordingly took leave of the 
latter, and intimated their intention to proceed to Allahabad on the 


87 Letter from the Deputation, of. at 
8 ^ Beng. Scl. Gim January 1769. 
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next morning. This communication produced a remarkable effect. 
The Vazir at once relented, and sent a message to the deputation 
stating that he was afraid they had altogether misunderstood him- 
The deputation replied through Capt. Harper that unless he was 
willing to accept the terms proposed by them, any further conference 
was unnecessary, and that they were determined to proceed to the 
rcyal presence. The Vazir thereupon communicated his willingness 
to comply with their wishes. 

Next day the Vazir readily consented to nearly all that the 
deputation had proposed. Only one or two alterations were made in 
the draft of the agreement at his earnest request.'” The treaty was 
finally agreed upon and signed’" on the 29th of November. It"'* 
required the following words to be inserted as an explanatory clause 
in the former treaty : ‘‘It is, by the advice and consent of the Presi- 
dent and Council aforesaid, agreed that His Highness shall not en- 
tertain a number of forces exceeding 35)000 men, whether sepoys, 
cavalry, peons, artillery men, rocketmen or troops of any denomina- 
tion whatever. Of these 10,000 are to be cavalry, 10 battalions of 
sepoys including subadars, jamadars, havildars and all ranks of officers 
not to exceed 10,000 men. The Nudjib Regiments consisting of 
5000 men with matchlocks to remain always in its present estab- 
lishment. Five hundred men for the artillery and that number 
never to be exceeded. The remaining 9,500 men are to be irregu- 
lars, neither to be clothed, armed, or disciplined after the manner of 
the English sepoys or Nudjib Regiments. And, His Highness also 
engages to arm none of his forces besides the 1 0,000 men mentioned 
in this treaty after the English manner, nor to tram them in the dis- 
cipline of the English troops. In consideration thereof the said 


90 Tranx R 1769, No 31 

91 Letter from the Deputation, op at, 

92 Beng Scl Com December 13, 1768. Letter to Court, January 3, 1769. 

93 Bcng Stl. Com January 4, 1769 Letter to Court, January 6, 1769. 
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John Cartieri Colonel Richard Smith) and Claud Russell engage in 
behalf of His Excellency the Nabob Syfet Dowlah, and the English 
Company aforesaid, that whilst His Highness Sujah ul Dowlah 
aforesaid and his successors shall abide by the articles' of the Treaty 
neither the present Council of Fort William, nor any future Council 
shall hereafter introduce any new matter relative hereto besides 
what has been firmly agreed to and is now concluded upon,” 

The Vazir also wrote a separate agreement,'” promising to 
reduce his forces to the number specified in the aforesaid treaty withm 
three months."’ The agreement was executed by the Vazir in his 
own hand, and was worded thus, ‘‘I promise to disband all the troops 
I now entertain exceeding the number of 35,000 horse and foot, 
and to comply with all the articles stipulated in the treaty within the 
space of three months.”"'' According to the estimate'” of the depu- 
tation, the Vazir was to disband not less than 15,000 men. After 
the execution of the treaty and the agreement, the Vazir accom- 
panied"" the deputation to Allahabad, where the treaty was formally 
ratified by the Emperor."" The Select Committee aho approved of 
the treaty, and passed a resolution of thanks to Messrs Cartier, Smith, 
and Russell for their services in connection with the deputation to the 
Vazir.’"" 

The new treaty with the Vazir was a diplomatic development 
of no mean importance. The Vazir’ s military dependence on the 


94 The .'igreemcnt is ({.ntccl the 19th of Ra).ib, 1 182, A H (correspomlmg to 
November 26^ 1 768 ) 

95 “We have allowed h«m three months from the date of the Treaty" 
Letter from the Deputation, November 30, 1768 

96 Bcng Sel Com. January 25, 1769 

97 Bcng Sel Com January 4, 1769 

98 Letter from the Deputation, December 31, 1768 and Letter to Court, 
January 6, 1769 

99 Letter to Court, February 3, 1769 
100 Bcng Sel. Com. January 25^ 1769 
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English was confirmed as a result of this treaty, and his ambition to 
build up a formidable force of his own was finally curbed*®* without 
war and bloodshed. The number of troops that he was now allowed 
to retain was no more than a bare minimum, and the English there- 
fore could have no apprehensions of danger’®^ from Oudh hereafter. 

Nandalal Chatterji 


101 . . wc do not find he h.is tailed or added a man to hw army since 
the treaty .it Benares." Letter to Court, April 6, 1769 

102 “By the stipulated reduction of the Nabob’s troops, he is still permitted to 
retain a number which will render him respectable among the powers of Hmdostan, 
though in no degree sufficiently formidable to trouble the repose of these provinces.” 
Letter to Court, January 6, 1769. 



The Osteud Company in Bengal 

The Ostend G>mpany, floated by the merchants of Flanders and 
formally chartered in 1722, was permitted by Murshid Quli Jafar 
Khan to establish a factory at Bankybazar situated on the eastern side 
of the Hugh river at a distance of fifteen miles above Calcutta. But 
their growing commercial prosperity m Bengal soon excited jealousy 
of the Dutch and English trading companies. In 1730 Captain 
Gosfright was sent by the English at the head of a squadron to 
blockade the Hugh river against the Ostendcrs. Of the two Ostend 
ships, anchored between Calcutta and Bankybazar, one was captured 
by the English but the other escaped to Bankybazar. Again in 
course of two or three years, Shujauddin Muhammad Khan, succes- 
sor of Murshid Quh as the Subahdar of Bengal, instigated by the 
English and the Dutch, passed orders prohibiting the Ostenders 
“from trading to Bengal.” The faujdar of Hugh sent a body of 
troops under the command of an officer named Mir Jaiar, who besieg- 
ed their factory and harassed them The Council in Calcutta wrote 
to the Court of Directors on the i6th January, 1733. that the English 
had “agreed with the Dutch to send a sloop each to give notice to 
the Guard ships in case of any Ostender’s arrival-” On the arrival of 
the ‘Concord’, a licensed Ostend ship, in Bengal, the English issued 
a “public notice” on the zqth August, 1732, “forbidding all under 
their Protection to trade with her.”‘ They, “in conjunction with the 
Dutch,” dieii satisfied the Nawab of Bengal by the payment of 
two lacs of rupees for his “connivance at then taking the Ostend 
ships.”® The “expedition” against the Ostenders cost the English 
Rs. 14,212.® 

1 Letter to Court, i6th Janujiy, 1733, par.i 29 2 Ibid., para loi. 

3 Letter to Court, 14th February, 1733, para 31 
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According to Mr. Stewart the factory of the Ostend Company 
in Bengal was now razed to the ground and their ships left Bengal 
for the last tune in 1733 But there are certain references in 

the contemporary correspondence of the Council in Calcutta with 
the Court of Directors- which show tliat the Ostenders still con- 
tinued to trade in Bengal in their ‘licensed ships’ and the English 
remained jealous of them. Thus the Council in Calcutta wrote to 
the Court of Directors on the 26th December, 1733: “Shall 
prevent any Dealings being carryed on with them (Ostenders) or 
other new traders by those under their protection.’’ At the begin- 
ning of 1733 Monsieur de Schonamille, Resident for the Ostend 
Company, had written to the Council in Calcutta that he had been 
appointed Governor General of Bankybazar and “the Factorys 
thereon depending by His Imperial Majesty. In May 1734, at 
the suggestion of the Dutcli, the English had a conference with 
them to consider about Mr. Schonamille’ s hoisting the Imperial 
Hag at the Ostend Factory. ^ There are also some references to the 
Ostend Factory at Bankybazar in the Council’s letters to tlic Court 
of Directors, dated the 31st December, 1737'' ^8th January, 

1739' respectively. It was in 1748 A.D. that Nawab Alivardi, “on 
some contempt of his authority, attacked and drove the factors of 
the Ostend Company out” of the Hugh river.''’ 

Kalikinkau Daiia 


4 Sicwari, Hmory vf Bengal, pp 480-83 

5 Transtnpts of tliese rctords wert obtauiul by me Ifom tlic Impenal Kccoid 
Deparnnent, New Delhi 

6 Letter to Court, lit January, 1733 

7 Letter to Court, 24th January, 1735, para 102 

8 Para 36. 9 Para 19. 10 Otme, Indostan. vol, a, pp. 45-46, 



Baghaura Narayana lmage*iu8oription of Mahip^a 

This image inscription was dug out of a pond in the village of 
Baghaura in the sub-division of Brahmanbaria in the Tippera district, 
Bengal. The inscription is incised under the lotus seat of a standing 
image of Narayana, The characters belong to the N.E. variety, 
generally known as Kuala, which gave birth to modern Bengali 
script. The image is dated in the third year of a certain king named 
Mahipaladeva, and the inscription records that the image was the 
meritorious work of Paramavatsnava Vamk Lokadatta, belonging 
to Bilakindaka in Samatata.^ 

The identification of king Mahipala of tins inscription has 
recently given rise to some controversy. “ As no indication is given 
about the lineage of this prince it is possible to identify him either 
(i) with a hitherto unknown local prince of Samatata, (ii) or with either 
of the two Pala princes of Bihar and Bengal of the same name, (iii) or 
with the Gurjara-Pratihara emperor of Kanauj bearing the same 
name.'* Now, though duplication of kings on insufficient data is 
undesirable, will it be right to argue that there was no local 
prince bearing the name Mahip^a in Samatata at the time of the 
record under discussion.? Recently attention of scholars was drawn 
by me to some instances'^ of princes bearing identical names but who 
ruled separately in adjoining territories about the same period. To 
add to what has been said there, we may rcfci to three princes 
bearing the name ‘Dharmapala’ within the limits of Bengal and 

1 Eftgrafhia Indua, {El ,), vol XVII, pp 353-551 Ray, DynaUtc History of 
Northern India {DHNI,,), Calcutta University Puss, vul I, 1931, p 3 ” 

2 Indian Historical Quarterly {IHQ ,) vol XVI, 1940, pp 179 ff. 

3 As the connection of Maharapdhtrayt Mahifala ( 954 * 55 ) Bayand ins- 

cription of Cittalekha with the Gurjara-Pranharas of Kanauj is rattier doubtful, he is 
not being taken into account in this discussion See Ray, of at , vol. I, pp. 591, 611. 

4 IHQ., vol XV, 1939, p. 510, p. 510 fns. 11 & 12. 
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Assam roughly during the period c. 800-1 icx) A.D/ Again, fol- 
lowing Dr. R. C. Majumdar, I had occasion elsewhere® to 
point out the extensive character of the Pratihara empire 
of Kanau;. Mahipala {c. 914-43 A.D.) of this line inherit- 
ed an empire that extended from the Eastern Punjab and 
Kathiawar to North Bengal. It was shown that “there 
is reason to think that Mahipala during the first part of his reign 
succeeded in preserving the mighty empire that was handed down 
to him by his predecessors.”' After scrutinizing the list of Mahi- 
pala’s victories as given in Rajasekhara’s works and such epithets as 
“Maharajadhtraja of Aryavarta” given to him by that author, I found 
them when applied to the first part of lus reign as mainly true.® Thus 
It is not wholly outside the range of possibility that this power might 
have extended during the first part of his reign to S.E. Bengal as 
well. But as yet there is no evidence to support this suggestion. 
There is nothing on record to piovc that the Candras of E. Bengal 
were at any time feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratiharas even if we 
assume for argument’s sake that Purnacandra luled in the latter half 
of the 9di century. The argument that they came from the Shahabad 
district of Bihar” rests, as we shall presently see, on a very weak 
foundation. On the other hand, the outlandish character of such 
names as ‘Layahacandradeva’ always tempts some scholars to 
think tliat perhaps some of the Candras of Eastern Bengal might 
after all be connected with the Mongoloid peoples of Arakan.^® 
The third possibility that the ‘Mahipala of the Baghaura imagc- 
inscription’ belonged to the Pala dynasty of Bihar and Bengal,’^ 

5 Ray, DHNI , vol. I, pp. 254 ff. 285 ff., 318 ff. 

6 Ray, DHNI., vol I, pp. 5698 See also Majumdar, lournal of the 
Department of Letters, Calcutta Universjty, vol X, pp 1-76 

7 Ray, op cit, vol. I, p 576 8 Ibid, p 577 9 bl , XII, pp. 1361! 

10 El, XVII, p. 350, DHNI, vol. I, p 323, fn. 2. Note in this connection 
that some kings of the Arakan area bore names ending in tamg-candra These are 
mentioned in local chronicles. See infra, p. 635. 

11 As the Pala prince Mahipala II had a short and troublesome reign, the 
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chough noc free from difficulties, has been accepted by a few 
scholars,’* To accept this it is not absolutely necessary, as I have 
shown elsewhere,’* to believe that VigraHapala II, “after losing his 
kingdom, took shelter in the eastern country where water abounds” 
or to hold that the Candra MaharajadBtraias were feudatories of 
the Pala prince Mahipala I, at least during the first part of his reign, 
though this is more probable” than the suggestion that they came 
from Bihar and that they were vassals of the Pratihara empire. The 
Baghaura image-inscription palxographically should be placed 
roughly during the period c 975-1050 A,D. Dr. Bhattasali, the edi- 
tor of the record, places it about 976 A.D. If he is right then it 
would be perhaps ha 7 ardous to push it so early as about the first 
decade of the loth century. Moreover, there is no evidence, as I 
have already said, that the Pratiharas bad any thing to do with any 
part of S.E. Bengal during the period represented by the script of 
the record. I have shown elsewhere that the PratiHaras rapidly dec- 
lined after c. 918 A.D.” On the other hand, some scholars believe 
that the Pala sovereign Mahipala I played the role of a Gautamiputra 
^atakarni, reviving the fortunes of his family and extending its limits 
in every possible direction. These scholars hold that the western 
limits of his dominions even extended as far as Sarnath. The limited 
nature of the success attained by the Pala prince Mahipala I was per- 
haps for the first time pointed out by me by an analysis of the existing 
sources.’" But it is not quite beyond the range of possibility 
that foi a brief per’od during the beginning of his reign he 

imcfiption i< usually attnbuted to Mahi{wla I (f 902-1042 AD), see Ray, of ett , 
vol I, p 31 1. 

la El, vol XVII, pp 353-55; Ray, of at, vol I, p 311. 

13 Ray, Of at, vol I, pp 3*5-16. 

14 During this period the relation of the Cindr.as to the Palas of Bengal and 
Bihar might possibly have been like tliat of the Candratreyas to the Pratihaws of 
Kanauj in the tenth century See Ray, of at , vol II, pp 674 ff 

15 Ihtd , vol I, pp 581 IF, vol II, p 680 

16 Ray, of cit , vol. I, pp. 315-24. 
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might have achieved considerable success in the East. It was very 
likely during this period that the Baghaura inscription was caused to 
be incised by the Paramavaisnava Vanik Lokadatta of Vilakindaka'- 
in Samatato’" in the rajya of 5 ri-Mahipaladeva. Those who ate some- 
what familiar with the strange vicissitudes of history know that this 
would not be impossible even if it could be proved that during the 
third year of Mahipala, the Candras'"' held the territory between 
Samatata and the western possessions of the Pala prince,*® As the 
dates of this period largely depend upon the rather ‘elastic’ evidence 
of palaeography, who could positively deny the possibility of the Pala 
Mahipala I, the date of the Baghaura image inscription, extending 
his power in the east to Samatate, sometime before when Trailokya- 
candra’s efforts were still concentrated on becoming the king of 
the “island which had the word ‘Candra’ prefixed to it?j”*‘ 

The idea that the Candras were feudatories, at least up to the 
3rd year of the Pratihara pnnee Mahip^a I, of the Kanauj empire, 
has, as I have already said, very little to support it. The suggestion 
that the Candras originally came from Shahabad District, Bihar, seems 
also to rest on no stronger foundation. The Rampal grant of 5 ri- 
Candradeva states that the Candravamsa ruled over [R]ohitagi[rl?].** 
The upper part of the first letter read as R is broken and the final n is 


17 The identification of this place with Bilakenduai neat the findspot of die 
inscription is not definite 

18 As die image was set up in Samatata, my previous suggestion that it might 
have come from some region further west outside VangalaJeia (DHNI., I, 324) 
requires modification. 

19 Dr Bhattasah suggested that the Candras were probably connected with die 
Candras of Arakan (El , XVII, 350). Though diis suggestion may require 
modification, we shall presently sec that it is not so absurd as is supposed by some 
See mfra, p. 635 ff. 

20 Compare for instance the position of East Prussia and die rest of Germany 
separated by the Danzig Corridor during the period 1918-38 A.D. 

21 El , vol XII, p 139, V. 5. 

22 R is bracketed by me after an examination of the plate. 
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absent from the plate. The only certain portion is hitagi. Dr. Basak 
plausibly suggested that by adding ‘rt at the end, apparently to meet 
the needs of metre, the word could possibly be read as ‘ Rohttagtr\t’ 
By retaining the query sign after rt he gave sufficient indication that 
his reading was entirely tentative. He then with some hesitation 
said — '“It may probably refer to Rohtasgadh or Rohitasgadh, a hill- 
fort in the Shahabad District, where' the seal-matrix of ^asahkadeva 
was discovered.” The learned editor was quite right in offering a 
probable solution to a problem. But he was the first to admit that 
it was fai from certain, and all reasonable scholars would agree that 
to build dogmatically on this slender evidence the theory that the 
Candras came from Bihar would be rather risky. The further 
suggestion that the Candras were feudatories • of the Pratihara 
emperors of Kanauj, at least up to the third year of Mahipala I, in 
the absence of any Candra record bearing the names of their over- 
lords, is again, as we have seen, on present evidence, improbable.*’* 
On the contrary, the suggestion of Dr. Bhattasali, tliat the Candras 
might ha'’c originally come from Arakan and might be connected 
w'lth the princes of that region whose names ending in Candra arc 
found in the native chronicles, coins, and stone inscriptions of that 
area appears to be less improbable. I have already pointed out that 
at least one Candra prince of Bengal bears an outlandish name. 
Local chronicles of Arakan preserve names of princes which end in 
candra or tamg-candra. Phayre’s Coins of Arakan mentions a num- 
ber of coins whose legends contain royal names ending in candra. 
Some (but not all) of these names agree with the names of princes 
contained in a Nagari inscription which was found on the platform 

23 In reading Rohttagm Dr. Basak might have been influenced by the fact 
that the word had actually been read in an Orissa epigraph by Prof N. Chakravarti, 
sec Journal of the AstaUc Society of Bengal, 1909, vol. V (N S), pp 347 ' 50 ' 

Ray, DHNI , vol. I, p 419 fn 3 

24 Geographic.'il factors add to this improbability Consult Map No 6, Ray, 
Of at., vol. I, 
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of the Shitthaung temple at Mrohaung in Arakan by Forchhanuner. 
The record is damaged but Mr. Hirananda Sastri’s reading of the 
inscription was given by Mr. Biakiston in 1925-26.®“ Mr. Sastri’s 
version seems to indicate that the inscription contained twelve names 
which ended in Candra. As there were in this inscription at least 
three other names of princes which did not end in Candra, and as the 
dynasty did not trace its descent to the Moon or any prince of the 
Lunar race the dynasty could not properly be called Candra. It was 
according to Sastri’s reading called Sri-Dharmarajanuja-vamsa by the 
composer of the record. Now it is quite possible that some of these 
princes or their children whose names probably ended in Candra 
might have entered Bengal via the Chittagong coast; but it is perhaps 
more probable that some of these princes with their men first came to 
the Bakerganj area directly by the sea route. Later on this region 
possibly came to be known after them as Candradvipa. The arrivals 
of large numbers of seadogs and other adventurers from 
Arakan to Barisal and other neighbouring areas were recorded 
up to comparatively recent times. Even now a considerable remnant 
of these Arakanese adventurers occupies the southern part of Barisal. 
During one of my hunting excursions near Kuokata m the southern 
part of Patuakhali subdivision in the Barisal district some of these 
men who still profess Buddhism acted as beaters and trackers. This 
suggestion is further strengthened by the fact that the Rampal ins- 
cription of ^ri-Candradeva seems to indicate clearly that the Candras 
first became nilcrs of some portions of the area now known as Baker- 
ganj, Faridpur and Khulna.®® One of the fiscal divisions of Baker- 
ganj is still called Candradvipa.®' Subsequently these Candras, as 
I have already indicated above, gradually extended their hegemony 
over the whole or considerable portions of Harikela ( = Vahga = por- 

25 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1923-26, (published 
in 1928), 1469. 

26 DHNl , vol I, p 322, 27 Ibtd , p. 32a, £n. I. 
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tioiis of what we now know as £. Bengal) and Pundravardhana 
(sa:N. Bengal). This intrusion of the Candras of Candradvipa into 
the Nordi and North-east, which might have happened, as I have 
said, sometime after the third year of the reign of the Pala king 
Mahipala, apparently put an end to Pala rule in Samatata. 

As our materials are extremely scanty we do not yet know for 
certain whetlier the founder of the Candra dynasty in Bengal be- 
longed to the so-called Dharmarajanuja-vamsa or to some other line 
referred to in local annals and coins of Arakan. But even if he 
belonged to the Dharmaraianuja-vamsa that would not absolutely pre- 
vent his line from being called Candravanisa in Bengal. Dynastic 
names in India were not always formed from surnames. They were 
sonitimes derived from the endings of personal names. When 
a Gopala founds a Pala line or a $ri-Candia belongs to the 
Candravamsa, the names of the dynasties form an essential part 
of their personal names. When by accident or choice the personal 
names of the successors contained the same ending as that of the 
founder of the line, the dynasty was often called after that ending 
(Pala, Candra etc.). Sometimes, as in the case of the Gupta line, the 
personal name of the hrst prince gave the name to the dynasty. ““ 
Thus though the name of the second prince of die line did not end 
in Gupta, the line itself continued to be called “Dynasty of Gupta.” 
Again many dynasties in India claimed to belong to the Candra- 
vamsa or^the SHrya-vamsa as drey rightly or wrongly believed that 
they were descended from the Sun or the Moon. There are some 
cases where dynastic names were derived from real or fictitious pro- 
fessions of the progenitors (the Pratiharas, Rasnrakutas, etc.). Some- 
times even if the names of all the members had the same ending the 
dynastic name was not derived from such common endings. Thus in 
the Gahadavala dynasty, if we except Yasovigraha who is never given 


28 Cf. Raghukula, Ikkakuvamsa, Puspabhutu, Maukhans, Guliilots, cto. 
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any royal tides and in some records altogecHer omitted, all the names 
from Mahicandra to Hariscandra end in candra, but the line was 
never called Candravamsa even though the real founder of the line 
was called ^ri-Candra/’ When we further consider such dynastic 
names as Pallava, Kadamba, Calukya, Kacchapaghata etc. we realize 
that the principles which governed dynastic names m ancient and 
early mediaeval India were bewilderingly various and confusing. But 
as I have said above, when the line of Gopala is called Pala, it is quite 
clear, that it is based on the accidental convention which grew up in 
his family to give his successors names ending in The same is 

the case when we find that the successors of Purnacandra, without 
claiming to be descended fiom tlic Moon, assume names ending in 
-candra and the official frasasttkara call the line Candravarnsa. It is 
clear therefore that the dynastic names in India were often the results 
of accidental coincidence and not always of careful deliberation. If 
such IS the case, it is not at all mipossible for one of the Arakan 
princes, whose names, we know fiom local annals, coins and inscrip- 
tions, ended in -candra, to come to the Bakerganj area and found a 
line whose members had, by accidental convention personal names 
ending in candra Subsequently the record writers and frasasttkaras 
rferred to them as belonging to the Candravarnsa for want of a better 
family name. 

In many periods of Indian history, facts are still so scanty that 
It IS quite risky to be dogmatic in our assumptions and theories. In 
this paper I have therefore discussed a chain of probabilities and 
possibilities. The conclusions, if any, would require substantial 
strengthening before they can be regarded as in any way certain. 

H. C. Ray 

39 Cf tht first two names in the Pala genealogy of Bengal and Bihar (Vapyata 
and Dayitavisnu^ also did not end in '‘fala. 



Place of Faith in Buddhism 


Saddha ( = Sans. Sraddha) in Buddhism carries two distinct 
meanings : one is faith (^asada), producing pu (serene pleasure) and 
the other is self-confidcncc, producing vinya (energy). Saddha, when 
it is pasada (faith), is an antidote to vtctktccha (doubt about the 
greatness of Buddha, excellence of his teaching, and uprightness of 
his disciples) and moha (deluded state of mind),^ its characteristic, 
according to the MtUndapanha,^ Vtsuddhtmagga' and Abhtdharma- 
kosa* being serenity of mind (sampasadana). Saddha, when it is self- 
confidence, puts energy (ytnyd}j into one’s mind to achieve an object 
which another person like him has achieved. It makes him rely on 
his capabilities and work out the same to their fullest extent. 
Siddhartha was not willing to take Rudraka Ramaputta at his words 
and decided to find out the truth himself as he possessed like his 
teacher saddha, vmya, satt, samadht and pahha. By saddha, he 
meant confidence in his abiliaes to develop the powers necessary to 
achieve his object. ’ It is mostly m the latter sense that saddha is 
used in the compounds saddhtndrtya and saddhabala. 

1 Anagarik.T B. Govinda writes m his work on the Psychological AtUtude of 
Early Buddhist Philosophy (pp. i66, 234) that “it is a form of inner confidence 
which arises from an intuitive or intellectual insight intto the truth of the dhamma 
and which grows in the course of mcditanon on account of profound and direct 
cxpiencnce into a state of certainty and knowledge in which the last traces of delu- 
sion arc removed ” 

2 Miltndapanha, p 35 3 Visuddhtmagga, p. 156; Atthasalini, p 304. 

4 Kosa, I, p 156, Vyakhya (C O Senes), p 43 Sraddha=cetaso prasadah 

(see Jnanaprasthana siiira, 1 ip) It is the dharma, with the association of which, 
the thoughts disturbed by klesa and upaklesa become clear as the disturbed water 
becomes clear by the presence Ot alum The Vyakhya (j>. 43) explains sraddha in 

detail thus.— ^5 ^ ^ I gcTSts ^ 



Kosa, II. 25 ; H, 32 q Jiir^ 

3 Cf. Mtlmdapanha, p. 33: sampakkhandanalakkhana 
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The object of this paper is to show how far saddha in the 
former sense (i.e. pasada) came to be regarded as a means for the 
attainment of Nibbana. 

Three Paths leading to Nibbana 

The first and well-known path leading to Nibbana is the 
atAahgikamagga, in other words, all those practices connoted by 
the words stla, cUta and panha.^ It is an out and out practical code 
for physical, mental, and intellectual discipline and hardly offers any 
scope for faith (saddha) Let us call it ' stla-ctUa-panna path or 
process. 

The second but not so well-known as the previous one is the 
path of satipatthana or the close observation of what is passing within 
and outside one’s mind and body. It gives particular attention to 
mental discipline, and attaches little importance to physical disci- 
pline or to faith (saddhaj. By satipatthana alone, it is said, that 
nibbana is attained, so let us call it 'satipatthana' path or process.' 

In a few places in the Nikayas saddha is recognised as the 
third path for the attainment of Nibbana, inspite of the fact that 
It does not go well with the rationalistic principles, of which the 
Buddhists are the avowed cliampion. But this third path, 
which we may call ' aveccappasada’ path or process, is particularly 
important for the laity whose interest is almost ignored at the early 
stage of the religion, and so it is not improbable that the third path 
came to be recognised only at a later date but in any case, before 
the Pall canon was closed. 

Saddha and the Laity 

In early Buddhism, the laity had no place in the scheme of 
spiritual advancement, for none but a recluse could derive the benefit 

6 Exhaustively treated in the Vtsuddhtmagga See my Early Bttddhtsm 

7 Ekayanb ayatn tnaggo sattanam visuddhiya. Digha, II, p. 290. 
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o£ che teaching. It is frequently stated in the Nikayas that it is not 
easy for a householder to practise the hrahmacarya which is 
thoroughly pure and complete in all respects.^ The utmost that a 
householder could practise were the five stkkhafadas,^ or temporarily 
the eight stkkhapadasj^'‘ and that also for the purpose of ufosatha. 
The teaching to be imparted to a householder was limited to 
ddnakatham silakatham saggakatham kdmdnam adinavam okdram 
sarnktifisam nekkhamme amsamsam (talks relating to charity, moral 
precepts, and heaven, the evils of indulging in worldly desires, and 
the good effects of renunciation)^* and a bhikkhu imparting to a 
householder deeper or subtler teaching was punished according to 
the rules of the Pdttmokkha.'^ The highest spiritual teaching that 
could be imparted to a householder and that also only in special 
cases was the exposition of the four artyasaccas. The householders 
were allowed to practise only ddna and sila, later on they were advised 
to develop saddha and panhd. By saddhd was meant cultivation of 
faith in Buddha, Dhamma and Sahgha, and by pahna comprehen- 
sion of the four truths, and in some cases, also paUccasamHppdda. 
The programme of duties laid down for the laity is detailed thus : 
An ariyasavaka is to develop firm faith in Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sahgha, and then he should perfect himself in the five stlas 
(stkkhapadas), be liberal in gifts," and lastly he should try to com- 
prehend the four truths, and, if possible also the paUccasamuppdda.^^ 

Njyitlam sukaram agaram ajjhava'ata ckantap.iripunnani ckantaparitucldhani 
brahmacariyam canciim Majjhtma, II, p 55. 

p Panatipata veramani, adinnadana v, niicchacaia v, nii»3va(la v., sura- 
nicrayamajjapamadatAana v. 

10 Tile three additional arc vikalabhojana v , naccagitavadiiaviMikadassana- 
malagandhavilcpanadharanamandanavibhusanatiliaiia v, and ucca!>ana-maliasayana v. 

11 Cf. Anguttara, IV, p 209, 

12 Cf. Pacittiya, 3. Yo pana bhikkhu anupasanipannam padaso dhamniatn 
vaceyya pacittiyam. 

13 Anguttara, II, p 212, IV, p 271 

14 Muttacaga payatapam vossaggarata yacayoga danasamvtbhagarata 

15 Anguttara, V, p. 184, 
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A person endowed with these four,” which are called sotapattiy- 
ahgas, becomes a sotapanna, and may rest assured that he will be 
reborn as a god, and will never be reborn in the hells, or in the freta 
world and that in the long mn he is destined to attain sambodht.^^ 
The above account shows that saddha (faith) was primarily meant 
for the laity and formed one of the vital items of practice for their 
spiritual uplift. Deep saddha, in some cases, produced fitt (serene 
pleasure) and helped concentration of mind, but in any case, 
Nibbana, according to the early Buddhists, was unattainable by a 
householder. 


Saddha and the Bhtkkhus 

The expression frequent in the Nikayas : saddhaya kulafutta 
agarasma anagmyam pabbajanU (out of faith sons of good families 
retire from home to homeless life) shows that the bhikkhii-life gene- 
rally commenced out of saddha (faith). The first duty of a bhikkhu 
is to become a sotapanna by removing the nivaranas,'* one of which 
IS victktccha. The removal of vtctktccha can only be effected by 
developing saddha as stated above (vide p. 639). Again, in the 
sixteen moments of comprehension of the four aryan truths, )nana is 
always preceded by ksantt (i.e. faith)'** and so saddha was not wholly 
dispensed with by the bhikkhus. But the bhikkhus are warned 
against growing saddha for the teacher for it is akin to prema 
(affection) and works more as an obstacle than as an aid to spiritual 
progress.'"’ It is said that Ananda’s spiritual progress was hampered 
on account of his saddha for Buddha, 

16 Saddha, fila, caga, fanna if Anguttara, V, p 182 

18 Sakkayaditthi, silabbatapar^asa, viakiccha 

19 Eg, (1) ciuhkhc dhartnajnana-ksanti, (u) duhkhe dhartnajnanam, (111) duhkhe 
anvayajnana-ksanti, (iv) dulikhc anvayajnanani. 

20 Kosa, II, 32, cf Vyakhya (CO Senes), p 54: *^53 JT I 

w?fsr H 1 1 h s»i 1 
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The two dhiiras 

It is worth while to refer in this connection to the two dhiiras 
mentioned in the Buddhist texts, viz., Saddhd-dhiira and Panna- 
dhiira. Saddha, however, does not play an important part in Saddha- 
dhura, for, the distinction made between the two dhuras is not on 
account of the degree of predominance of saddha or fanna but on 
account of the dullness or sharpness of the faculties of monks. 
Saddha-dhura is prescribed for monks with dull faculties while 
Panhd-dhura for monks with sharp faculties. Though the saddbanu- 
saris do not make saddha their main prop, they first grow faith tn, 
and regard for, the Tathag.ita,*' and then acquire the five indriyas®“ 
including fahha Likewise the dhammanusaris do not dispense 
with saddha but make fahha their first item of acquisition*’ and then 
develop the other indriyas including saddha.^' 

It will be observed that saddha is explained here as faith or 
affection but not as sclf-confidcnce, which is the usual sense in which 
saddha is interpreted when it is grouped with vtnya and other indri- 
yas. It seems that in the Buddhist texts the two meanings of 
saddha have not always been carefully distinguished Saddha as an 
tndrtya (predominating factor) and bala (force) should ordinarily 
mean “self-confidence” and not faith. 

Saddha (fatth) as a means to hberatwn 

There are passages in the Maj^hima and Ahguttara Ntkayas 
where emphasis is laid on faith (saddha) as a means to liberation. In 
the Majjhtma (I, p. q8o-i) it is stated that there are bhikkhus who 

a sf 1 ^ a a 1 

2 1 *] athagatc c’ssa sacldhamatcam hou pcniamatt.im 

22 Saddha, vinya, sau, samadhi and panha 

23 Tathagatappavcdita c’assa dhainma pannkya mattaso nijjhanam khamanti. 

24 Cf Majjhtma, I, p. 478 f ; Koia, vi 31. 
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have taken resort to Buddhism out o£ faith. They believe that 
Bhagava knows everything while they do not, that his teaching 
is forceful and attractive, and that they should exert for the goal 
until their bodies are dried up leaving only the bare skin, bones and 
sinews. These monks, the texts state, acquire the highest knowledge 
in this life, or at least, the ariagamt stage. 

' Aveccaffasada' process 

In the Vatthupama Sutta, a complete course of training is pres- 
cribed for those monks who intend to make pasada (faith) their main 
prop for the attainment of liberation. The process is as follows : 

I. An adept should first get nd of the mental impurities 
such as abhiffha (strong attachment), macchartya (avarice), makkha 
(hypocrisy), maya (cheating others), satheyya (double-dealing), 
thambho and sarambho (pride and haughtiness), mano and ati 
mano (conceit); mada (pride or excitement caused by attachment to 
one’s own acquisitions),®' and pamada (carelessness).®'’ 

II. After the removal of the above-mentioned impurities, 
which may well be compared to the stla practices of the ‘sila-citta- 
panna’ process, the adept is required to develop unflinching faith in 
Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha. The usual terms in which the 
faith IS to be expressed arc as follows: — 

(1) Bhagava the enlightened is endowed with knowledge 
and good conduct, he is the knower of world, the guide 
in disciplining men, the incomparable, the teacher of 
men and gods. 

(2) The Dhamma preached by Bhagava produces fruit in 
this life, invites every body, knows no limitation of time, 
leads one to the goal and is realisable only by the wise 
within one's own self. 


26 ScL klesa, upakleSa, paryavasthana and anasaya m the Kosa, ch V. 
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(3) The Sahgha consists of monks who are in one of the 
eight stages of sanctification, and righteous, who are 
exerting for knowledge, observing good conduct, who 
are worthy of gifts and praise and respects, and who are 
fit recipients of gifts from laymen. 

III. The more the mental impurities are removed the 
stronger becomes his faith in Buddha, Dhamma and Sahgha. This 
faith produces in his mind the satisfaction that he has achieved 
something good. This satisfaction in its turn produces joy 
and a sense of deep pleasure (fitt) which makes the body calm and 
the mind serene, and ultimately, the mind gets concentrated.®' 

It will be observed that all the processes, be it ‘sila-citta-paiina’ 
or ‘satipatthana’ or ‘avcccappasada,’ aim at samadht (concentration 
of mind). In the ‘sila-citta-panna’ process, this is achieved by 
means of the four jhanas. By tlie first jhana one acquires ‘vivcka- 
jam pitisukham’,®’' by the second ‘samadhijam pitisukham’,®" and 
thci>by the third and fourth, he dismisses the ftU-sukha in order to 
develop ‘upekkha’ (equanimity). In the ‘avcccappasada’ process, 
fiPt-sukha subsides, giving rise to samadht, i.e., it skips over the 
processes of the third and fourth jhanas.'" 

IV After developing concentration of mind, the adept is 
required to practise the four brahmavt haras, i.e., he is to extend 
metta (love), karuna (compassion), mudtta (feeling of joy at others’ 
success) and upekkha (feeling of equanimity) to all beings of all the 
corners of the world. 

V. After attaining perfection in the practice of the brahma- 
vtharas, the adept realises the four truths,” and destroys the three 

27 Sitkhmo attam samadhtyatt 28 “Deep pleasure due to solitude ’* 

29 “Deep pleasure due to concentration of mmd.” 

30 Cf. Majjhtma, I, p. 37-38 and p 21-22 

31 Expressed thus — ^Atthi idam, atthi hinam, atthi panitatn, atthi imassa 
sanhagatassa uttanm nissaranatn. — Majjhtma. I, p 38 
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asavas, kama, bhava and avt)ja.'‘ He is now convinced that he 
has completed his task and has nothing more to do and that he will 
have no more rebirth. 

It is remarkable that in this process the practice of brahmOr 
vtharas is made an integral part, while no mention is made of the 
samapatUs. As a rule, the brahmavtharas are excluded from the list 
of practices prescribed in the ‘sila-citta-pahna’ process. These are not 
even included in the thirty-seven bodhtpakkhtya dhammas. In the 
Nikayas the brahmavtharas are hardly mentioned, and if at all, m 
such suttas which are Mahayanic in character.” The brahmavtharas 
go best with the paramis, as is clearly shown in the Vtsuddhtmagga.^*^ 

Another remarkable feature in course of training this is that 
there is no insistence on the observance of the Patimokkha rules, 
and as such it can be followed by a person who has not embraced 
the austere life of a Buddhist monk. This latitude is particularly 
noticeable in the remark that a person following this course of life 
IS free to take luxurious food, as that will not be a hindrance t« his 
spiritual progress.” 

N. Dutt 


32 It will be noticed that dmht-asava is not included, fur the question of 
dtuhi docs not arise in this process 

33 This ‘aveccaffas^a process with the inclusion of the practice of the 
brahmavtharas, it seems, was an outcome of the Mahayanic influence, and that the 
Suttas, which speak of the brahmavtharas, belong to a date when Hinayana was in 
the state of transition to Mahayana The Vatthnfama and Makhadeva suttas of the 
Majjhtma Ntkaya should diercforc be ascribed to a date when the Mahasahghika 
school was making its influence felt in the Buddhist circles 

34 Vtsuddhtmagga, ch IX. 

35 Majjhtma, I, p Sa kho so bhikkhu evam silo evam dlitammo evam 

panno salinam ce pi pmdapatam bhunjati vicitakSlakam anekasupam anekabyanjanam 
n’ cv’ assa tarn hoti antarayaya. 



Nairatmya and Karmau 

(The ufe-lonc problem of Louis de La Valuee Poussin’s thought). 

The man and hts antinomy 

Many a scholar’s inornate development can be followed in all 
Its stages on the track of a single problem, as the landmarks of the 
history of his thought are laid down in the successive attempts either 
at a definite solution of the problem or at a definite explanation of its 
irresolvability. The difficulty not always lies with the problem itself 
often, at least so far as such life-long problems are concerned, it lies 
with the scholar. And to an eye sufficiently familiar with the ways 
of his thought the underlying antmomy may reveal itself as the re- 
flection of an antinomy inherent m his intellectual life. 

Louis de La Vallee Poussin was a fervent lover of Buddhism as 
well as a fervent Christian. The former fact, although rarely and 
only indirectly disclosed in conversation (in his playful way he 
would elude the formulation of such personal attitudes and shift the 
subject to a strictly objective plane), is too abundantly wimessed by 
the patient and fruitful labour of his life to require any incidental 
evidence. On the other hand, the convictions of Christian truth were 
so firmly and exclusively established in his mind as not only to bar 
the admission that any heterogeneous ideology could have a share in 
the most personal life of his spirit, but even as to produce certain 
inhibitory restrictions in the earnest pursuit of his thought intent on 
retracing the outline of Buddhism as a coherent religious doctrine. 
Whenever La Vallee took up the attempt at such a synthetic re- 
construction — and he did so many times in his life, and from many 
different viewpoints — the natural crystallization of his effort seemed to 
be checked by one single problem, practically always the same. One 
of the classical problems — ^not of Buddhism in fact, but of Buddho- 
logy, the coexistence of the axioms of nairatmya and karman seemed 
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CO baffle the usual perspicacity of La Vallee : a perspicacity which had 
none of the cheaper qualities of glittering and hazardous dialectics, 
but on the contrary, coupled as it was with a rare erudition — .putting 
at his disposal fairly complete surveys of the extant texts relative to 
particular points and so enabling him m many cases to decide on 
philological grounds where others had been groping and guessing — ■ 
chose to attire its conclusive statements in the humble garb of pro- 
visional solutions. Nor could it be surmised that any swt of mis- 
placed fidelity to a line of agreement once adopted (an effect of egotistic 
pride often mistaken by scholars for a proof of dignified consis- 
tency and placed as a self-made stumbling-stone across the path of 
their further progress) might have. prevented him from finding his 
way to a satisfactory solution by a thorough revision not only of his 
former judgments, but of the very formulation of the problem and of 
the perspective in its background. La Vallee was as free from such 
fetters of self-complacency as any scholar who ever wielded a pen 
his was the highest courage of uncompromising honesty, the most 
difficult virtue of a thinker’s ripe age : whenever the progress of his 
research set its results at variance with bis own previous conclusions, 
he, unhesitatingly, proclaimed to have changed his opinion and 
ptnnted out the fallacies of his earlier arguments : there was no other 
critic of his work as severe and unprejudiced as himself. Many 
would, on such grounds, belittle his achievements in the line of his- 
torical research and classify them as mere experiments not to be 
valued higher than their author himself was going to do in his next 
exposition of cognate subjects: I may confess that this singular 
attitude of untiring self-criticism attracted me most in my first con- 
tacts with La Vallee’s work, while my reactions to his actual trends 
of analysis and argumentation were as yet decidedly negative: this 
was before a more exhaustive familiarity with the multiple aspects 
of La Vallee’s scholarly interests and finally the personal acquain- 
tance with the man and thinker enabled me to appreciate the depths 
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that lay bcneadh the apparent unconcern and detached curiosity:, the 
d^Mdi not only of untelenting effort of an intellect that in its pursuit 
of truth alone did not stop revising its own ways to the very last, but 
the depth of tragic struggle of a heart to which two great devotions 
of different kind laid equal claim and that ceased to beat on the eve 
of a possible reconciliation, of a solution of the personal antinomy 
underlying the life-problem of his thought. As destiny would have 
it, the categoric imperative that bid him choose between the two 
great visions of reality — that which dominated his human life and 
that which absorbed his scholarly effort — prevented him to the last 
from doing full justice to Buddhistic positions, on the subconscious 
assumption that, if the second greatest religion of mankind is to be 
based ultimately on a fallacy, there must be a crack in its speculative- 
edifice. The fallacy could not be looked for anywhere else but in ihe 
negation of an individual soul, eternal a part paste. The crack must 
needs be the apparent incongruity between the absence of such a 
surviving entity and the perpetuation of the karman. 

On the part of Western Buddhology it was doubtlessly due, to 
a very large extent, to a superimposition of subjective mental cate- 
gories upon the fundamental outlook of its object that the tenet of 
ndtratmya was preeminently interpreted as the negation of an indi- 
vidual soul as substratum of man’s activities and destinies, the latter 
being indiscriminately identified with the Upamshadic atman, 
against whose existence the mam trend of Buddhistic reaction was 
assumed to have been directed. If some of the canonical polemics 
(but against what?‘) lend a certain amount of likelihood to such an 
assumption, on the other hand, in the ample and complex bulk of 
records of Upamshadic atman-docteine there is very little to justify 
It even apparently. Even if we let the mere lexicological criterion be 
our guide in the survey of available data, we see that in an over- 


I See below, fh. 25. 
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whelming maiority of instances the definitions or epithets of atmaa 
point to something utterly different from an individual soul or prin- 
ciple of individual life, thus evidencing the misconception inherent 
in standard-renderings such as “I” or “Ego”, adopted by several 
scholars, and to a lesser degree even in the more current and 
more anodyne rendering of atman by “Self,” based on a purely lin- 
guistic equivalence without regard to the technical specifications of 
the term. When the fundamental incommensurability of the out- 
looks underlying the trends of ancient Indian thought on one hand, 
of modern Western thought on the other (or shall vve say those of 
yesterday’s Western thought, still predominant on the popular level 
of philosophy and science), will be fully appreciated, Indologists 
will doubtlessly decide by general agreement to leave certain un- 
tanslatable terms untranslated — unless some prefer the thankless toil 
of coining equivalents by means of cumbrous neologisms none of 
which could render the whole scale of implications inherent in the 
original terms. After all the task of the philologist, even in his 
marginal role of a translator, is to make things clear and rightly under- 
stood rather than to make them palatable to a reader unwilling to 
part for the time with his own habits of thinking. But before the 
reading public is summoned to renounce the original sin of intellec- 
tual egotism, those who have the charge of its guidance to spheres 
of thought remote in space or in time must first prove their determi- 
nation to eradicate it from their own minds. As, however, getting rid 
of one’s congenital mental atmosphere and completely identifying 
oneself with views seemingly extinct since a score of centuries — more- 
over indirectly and incompletely transmitted to our knowledge — ^may 
be considered an endeavour full of risks, let us follow the great 
example of humility set by our deceased friend by proposing the 
solution of his problem, inspite of all the evidence of straight unequi- 
vocalness it may convey to us, as only a provisional one — ^as befits all 
human things. 
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The true Christian humility diat led La Vallee’s steps in scienti- 
fic research often brought him very near to the admission that an 
adequate understanding of Buddhist (and not only Buddhist, but 
most ancient Indian) conceptions requires a complete reorientation of 
mental habits on the part of the student. But in admitting this 
difficult condition he considered it as a partly insurmountable 
barrier to our understanding. This was less due to a convic- 
tion that a human mind cannot free itself from the tradition into 
which it is born than to that subconscious safeguard against aban- 
doning in any circumstance the outlook connected for him with the 
highest spiritual values. Very unlike so many other known scholars 
who turned their limitations into an attitude of superiority, severing 
the granthas of their exegesis by summary judgments on the amount 
of logic to be expected from their sources, La Vallee was keenly alive 
to subjective difficulties and returned to his problem again and again, 
ever trying, never satisfied with half-way issues. That one most 
personal reser\'aticn he could not throw into the bargain, although 
aware at times that a mind intent on disclosing the essentials of a reli- 
gious idea must allow itself to be fully merged in it. TKis is why he 
smilingly declined any far-reaching discussions on such questions of 
outlook, saying that after all he was but a philologist or too old to 
start anew. His works contradicted both the statements. 

I still remember the scene of a youthfully enthusiastic attempt 
to win him over to my optimism concerning our natural possibilities 
of comprehension of ancient Indian thought, by pointing out that It 
is not all too long since such trends of experience arid thought had 
become extraneous to us, that they had been essentially ours too, that 
such a revulsion of our mental categories would mean after all no 
more than a return to the tradition of Clemens and Augustinus, of 
Dionysius arid the Victorians arid down as far as some 19th century 
Christian thinkers not only, but up to the very tradition of St. Paul 
arid St. John, I had even more powerful living allies In the Imminent 
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cespleadent presence of the hig^iesc peaks of the Alps crowning the 
valley tx> which we bodi used to return year after year. A concrete visu- 
alisation cosmic'hyporcosmic infinity, an unearthly island of silence 
ift the midst of the turmoil of Europe — a vision by whose {%esenoe 
an intent mind is cffortlesdy led to transcend itself and expand into 
a consciousness of omnipresence and limitless quiet fulfilment and 
cessation of all its human ^varnings and strivings; a vision comparsdile 
only to that of the snowy ranges d the Himalayas by whose presence 
many portions of the Upanishads seem to have been inspired.’ I 
could rwt help perceiving the strongest, if wordless, argument in 
favour of the rwtion I had gathered of La Vallec’s spiritual pursuit in 
Jus untiring fidelity to this spot, to whidi no alpinistic valley 
could attract Him, and to which he bade reluctantly farewell 
only in the last year of his life when the contingent arguments of 
medical science decided that a temperate climate was more likely to 
preserve his declining vitality than the fulfilment of his wish of 
passing a last summer at the feet of Mont Blanc. I could not help 
believing that it was here that La Vallre was instincavely seeking 
and possibly already experiencing in a half-conscious way the solu- 
tion of his inner antinomy, the point of coincidence — or shall I say 
of common fulfilment.? — of the two great aspirations of his life. And 
who could say but this solution would have finally crystallized in 
the unravelling of the problem that accompanied his scholarly 
career, — during this last summer of which medical wisdom cheated 
the wisdom of his heart? For, in spite of his humorous denials, the 


2 Cf eg. Brh III, 8, 12 etaiya vi dksarasya prasasane nadyah syandantt 
svetebhyah farvatebhyah The first ideal of the cosmic saviour is ghisa or 
ginsanta (uncertain reading of Svet. Ill, 6) and the first ideal of the pure seer is the 
kitastha The lightnmg-vision of Brahman attained by the mtmiate Indra 1$ attri- 
buted to the illuminatmg presence of Uaia Haimavati (Kena 25-27), divine. 
And what of the Rgvedic “mountains” from which she descends in a shower of 
dharma or amrta — ^when wiD a more adequate exegesis restitute them to their literal 
meaning? 
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ptogFCfS towards such a fundamental revision of his understanding 
of Buddhistic thought was so clearly evidenced in the successive stages 
of his tackling of the problem of nairatmya and karman, that it is 
difficult to doubt but the conclusive stage was near at hand and that, 
had his last summer been left to his choice, he could have gcme 
hence as one whose life had been fulfilled- 

The successive solutions 

In 1902, La Vallee® adopts the opinion still largely prevalent 
amongst those critics of Buddhist origins who foster the genetic point 
of view : from pre-existent Btihmanical doctrines Buddhism had in- 
herited the theory of karmic retribution and continuity of existence; 
but for therapeutical reasons it was intent on eradicating the belief 
in self, deeply rooted in those doctrines as their actual mainspring, 
holding, as the Buddha did, that the attachment to the I is the funda- 
mental motive of desire. Not being originally concerned with meta- 
physics, Its position was not shaken by the inherent contradiction 
between the assertion of the act and the negation of the agent. Later 
philosophically minded Buddhists obviated this difficulty by assum- 
ing a substitute for the ego, which, while agreeing with the orthodox 
tenet of impermanence, could furnish a rational substratum for the 
karmic process : such a substitute was found in the vtjnmasarntana, 
the autonomous flux of consciousness-instants. Pre-formed to a 
certain extent in the older sources, where the term samtati as well 
as a rudimental notion of its later import can be found, it agreed with 
the older conception of vijnana, constituting in its mobility and its 
constant reproduction the centre and the raison d’etre of the aggre- 
gation of the skandhas. Thus the samtana of the Abhidharma 
constitutes a perfect equivalent of the purusa of the Samkhyas. 

3 Dogmetique Bonddbique. La negation de tame et la doctnne de tacte. 
fotmal Atuttiqne, sept-oct. 1903, pp. 337 
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“Only the final term of th«r Odyssey differs — and after 
all are we entitled to see any difference between the nirodha of the 
arhat who realizes the samtenasya uccheda and the definite isolation 
of the purusa who sees the end of the Dancer’s performance?/’ 
(p. 289). 

Thus the notion of the mtellectual series provides Buddhist 
dogmatics with a self, continuous and responsible but liable to in- 
terruption; as soon as this notion is embraced and expressed, 
Buddhism appears as a coherent system. 

But the oldest Buddhists had not quite got rid of the notion of 
the imjjerishabJe self. If, of the Yamakasutta, “only the first phrase 
be taken into account, we have in it a valuable vestige 
of the old faith : it is wrong to assume that the Tathagata perishes; 
the compiler of the Samyutta has interpreted this ancient proposition 
in his own manner, in conformity with the spirit dominating in the 
Pitokas : ‘Anatheme celui qui affirme la destruction du Tathagata; 
pour perir il faut avoir existe!’’’ 

This was years before Mrs. Rhys Davids started her campaign 
in favour of a primitive ‘Sakyan’ doctrine of the Self as distinct from 
body and mind. Nor is the contention yet in any way analogous. 
La Vallee tried to trace, not Buddhist origins, but pre-Buddhist 
heterodox survivals in his hypothetic reconstructions of the primitive 
form of problemologies apparently reducible to the question of the 
persistence of a self beyond the gates of Nirvana; not arguments 
available in support of a primary “positive” and hence “congruous” 
position of Buddhism, but arguments to illustrate the extremely 
contradictory position to which Buddhism was driven by its conse- 
quential negation of an enduring self: so far as to deny the very 
reality of the Tathagata, The plausible objection that such all-round 
negations of any possible conception of the Tathagata’s condition, 
either here or hereafter, might but point to his absolutely transcen- 
dent nature, inconceivable in terms of thought and speech, does not 
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yet occur to La Vali^ who as yet seems satisfied with the cortent 
intopretacion in favour of an “annihilationism” miti^ted by 
obscurity for the use of minds unable to bear its full brunt. His 
present verdict: “Nous connaissons, helas! ce qu’il faut entendre 
par la profondeur insondable de I’existence qui n’existe pas” 

2^6 fn.) has as yet the ring rather of Oltramarc’s and A. B. Keith’s 
solutions than of La Vallee’s own later “provisional” delvings. 

A year later (II. Nouvelles recherches sur la doctrine de I'acte, 
JA.. nov.-da. 1903, pp. 357 ff.) La Vallee proceeds by a further 
step m tracing the history of the presumed contradiction inherent 
in the foundations of the Buddhist system : the negation of any 
existent self-reality brought about as the inevitable result of the 
denial of causality and hence of karman itself, as evidenced in the 
Madhyamaka-position . 

Ten years later (Im sme des douze causes, Ghent 1913) we 
witness the important admission that the conception of rebirth not 
as a “transmigration” but as the production of a new effect from 
determinant causes, results from a principle formulated as early as the 
Dtgha-Ntkaya. The conclusion is at hand that the negation of a 
permanent migrating soul-substratum could not affect the coherent 
doctnnal structure of pre-scholastic Buddhism: but it is not drawn; 
for, ultimately, the underlying issue of La Vallce’s criticism is not 
that of an intrinsic logical coherence, but that of the respondence 
to a certain postulate of religious truth, namely, the existence of an 
immortal soul. 

The following twelve years are those of La Vallee’s intimate 
ripening, through extensive wanderings to all points of the wide 
Buddhistic horizon and intensive delvings into each of these varieties 
of doctrine, years in which this personality both of a philologist 
actively concerned with the coordination of doctrinal details and of a 
historian of ideas vividly alive to the peculiar rhythm of every one of 
those thought-currents grows to its exceptional dimensions. 

56 
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In 1925* the problem of “basic conceptions” is taken up again 
from a new point of view : no more from that of doctrinal syllogisms 
and dogmatic constructions, but primarily from the point of view 
of religious experience. Self-evident as it is, the fact that Buddhistic 
axioms were in the first place data of religious life was yet to be 
discovered in European Buddhology. The pioneers of this awareness 
were the two so different and yet so kindred spirits, Oldenberg and 
La Vallee — -both in the last decades of their life. Both recognize in 
the seemingly abstract and inconceivable notion of Nirvana the coun- 
terpart of the Upanishadic Atman, so far at least as religious aspira- 
tion IS concerned; for both are equally disinclined to admit that it 
could have been a specific and concrete realization. This is why only 
the evidence of the parallel terminology {ajatam, accutam fadam, 
akatam, anakkhatam etc.) is observed, whereas no attention is accorded 
to the evidence of the parallel ideology concerning the essence itself of 
Nirvana. For the Buddhist of the first ages — ^such is now the con- 
clusion of La Vallee — the existence and reality of Nirvana is as indis- 
putable as for the Vedanta the existence and reality of Brahman;® 
but what is Brahman, what is Nirvana, is for both a “reserved” ques- 
tion to which the answer is refused or given only by negations. 

But the admission of the primitive Buddhist conception of 
Nirvana as an ens realtsstmum implies for La Vallee the assumption 
of a primitive belief in an immanent immortal self. The very simile of 
the extinction of a fire, once used as the argument par excellence of the 
annihilationist theory, is now employed in the service of the opposite 
interpretation. “Pour le remarquer en passant, cet Udana dit avec 
route la clarte souhaitable que ni le feu ni le saint ne sont aneantis...” 
[True, the exegesis of some later Buddhistic schools avails Itself of the 
theory of the persistence of the fire as reduced to the invisible 

4 Nirvana Paris 1923. 

5 "Brahman” is here taken throughout at faramam brahma and a simple 
s}monym of itman. 
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“subde” fire-elemenc; but tHe fajnous parable, equally current, by 
the way, in Upanishadic as in Buddhist texts, does by no means 
point to such a learned solution, as it expressly states that the fire 
has not gone anywhere, but is just “extinct’ the comparison o£ 
the Udana does not however refer to the ens Tathagata, but, as 
explicitly, to the five skandhas composing the contingent persona- 
lity definitely extinguished at death, and from which no designa- 
tions can be derived for a reference to the Tathagata’ s own essence 
“deep, vast, measureless even as the Great Ocean (of Nirvana)’’.] 

Ever since La Vallee carefully re-examines the Sutta-passages 
that could be or had been interpreted as implying the assumption of 
an immanent self, “Quelques textes, peu nombreux mais d’un 
singulier interet, opposent aux skandhas impermanents, I’atman, le 
soi, un principe transcendant, ‘ce que je suis vcrltablement, ma vraie 
substance.’ A cn juger d’apres ces textes, certain Bouddhisme ne 
serait qu’une branche ou une variete de la philosophle des 
Upanisads ou philosophle de Tltman.” (Le dogme et la philosophic 
du Bouddhisme, 1930, p. 100). This new interest is also extended 
to the tenets of the Pudgalavadins, now judged to have been the true 
if timid heirs of the oldest “Upanishadic’’ Buddhism. 

Once that point of conformity with the fundamental postulate 
of religious truth seems safely harboured from controversy, the sub- 
jective hindrance to a fuller appreciation of Buddhism — as a concep- 
tion fit to satisfy the needs and aspirations of human spirit — is remov- 
ed : the former quarrel between Buddhism and the stne qua non of 
religion is now transposed into a quarrel between a primitive Bud- 
dhism and the later doctrinal standpoint evidenced since the Pitokas;! 
“A I’origine un Bouddhisme qui ctoyait a Tame, a la transmigration 


de I’ame et au Nirvana; qui d’ailleurs n’etait pas un “theoteme’’ ct 


condamnait les seules doctrines immorales et qui sont des entraves ou 


obstacles a la vie religieuse. Plus tard, au service de la meditation du 
neant des choses et pour combattre I'orgucil et I’egoisme, une specula- 
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tion de tendance nihiliste s’attaque a I’idee de I’ame et abootit, 
suivanc ks ^les, soit au concept hybnde du pudgala, soit a la th^ic 
du moi-sCTic” (Ntrvana, p. 131). 

But this strongly subjective solution of the main problem does 
not blur the clearsightedness of his scholarly inquiry, which 
does not shun the statement that even among the later Buddhist 
schools “who deny a soul in itself and admit only an I-series” some 
consider the Nirvana as a real entity, “comme qui dirait le lieu ou 

I’etat dans lequel la douleur et I’existence sont a jamais detruites 

te qui ne nait pas, ce qui ne change pas ” (p. 68 f.). How can 

this apparent anomaly be explained? 

The scholar seems near enough to descry the subjective nature 
of the difficulty when he states : “pour Ics bouddhistcs, les problemes 
du Nirvana et de Tame ne sont pas connexes.” 

But he stops at that and does not attempt a synthesis of his 
present and former observations: (a) that the primitive Buddhist 
conception of Nirvana reflects the Upanishadic notion of the immortal 
reality, and (b) that already the primitive Buddhist conception of 
karman does not seem to require the assumption of a permanent I; 
a synthesis that could have led, this inferential way too, up to the 
conclusion that the data of atman and karman might have even 
originally been, not concomitant, but rather essentially disjoint and 
pertaining to opposite planes of reality, thus allowing of coherent 
doctrinal systems based on their reciprocal exclusion : a statement that 
can be reached on the direct way of an unprejudiced analysis of the 
extant texts, Upanishadic and Buddhistic alike. 

At this point of the development of La Vall&’s views the ques- 
tion was inevitable whether Buddhism, a coherent and satisfactory 
religious system m its origins, lost this character just at the time when 
it made the triumphant conquest of a vast portion of humanity?. 

The imsolved problem is consequently shifted to an antinomy 
between later Buddhism as a speculative construction on one hand 
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and as a way o£ religious realization on the other : in this shape we 
find It again in La Valle’s last analytico'histimcal studies, mainly in 
the Refiextons sur le Madhyamaka (1932-1933). 

The recent explanation of nairatmya as a tenet secondarily super- 
posed on original Buddhism did not modify the line of interpretation 
of the evolution of later Buddhistic doctnnes : namely that the anti- 
nomy produced by the introductbn of this tenet eventually led to a 
thecHretical negation of karman as well, along with that of any conceiv- 
able reality. Such is, according to La Vallec, the purport of Nag^- 
juna’s absolute truth : a nihilism distinguished from that of the Nasti- 
kas by a discrimination of two planes of reality : the relative one, com- 
prising impurity, purification and ensuing Nirvana — ^admitted as 
means of attaining true reality — *, and the absolute one of which 
nothing can be predicated ; the eternal absence of any process. Thus 
the Madhyamaka apparently avoids the antas of sasvata and uccheda, 
or rather of samarofa and apavada, as it refrains from proclaiming the 
asainskrta either as an abandonment of the inexistent relative reality 
or as the latter’s eternal immanent nature. In fact, he argues, specu- 
lative Nagarjunism betrays itself as an unstable synthesis of the two 
Buddhisms ; the scholastic one of the Hinayana (this refers evidently 
to the Sautrantika conception of Nirvana as pure non-entity) and the 
ontological one of the Pra)naparamitas asserting a dbarmadhatu. The 
synthesis is established by a definition of absolute Reality in terms 
of void (pp. 25 ff., 30, 34 ff., 37 L). 

Thus failing to appreciate the specific issue of Madhyamaka 
cxclusivism, our author agrees with the Yogacara criticism of the 
Madhyamaka to the effect that the latter’s Absolute, not being the 
immanent absolute nature of relative reality as asserted by 
the Yog^caras (and which, in his opinion, cannot be distinguished 
from the atman), is not even a dialectic entity, but “un simple 
ttompe-l-oeil” (52). In reality however, — 'he concludes — ,the Madhya- 
maka aaisundcfstands itself. Its relative mith, its provisional asseroon 
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of the apparatus leading to deliverance, is in fact its real truth. Its 
“absolute truth’’ is only a means, a methodical negation for the prac< 
tical purpose of purification. The Hinayana had proposed as the 
aim of religious life the aspiration to Nirvana. But Nagarjuna 
holds that, in order to destroy desire, we must abolish the belief in 
any reality, Nirvana not excepted. Thus the idea of existence will 
be destroyed by that of non-existence, and the latter, as founded only 
on the opposition, will destroy itself — thus giving way to Nirvana. 
Hence the absurd position of Nlg^rjuna’s metaphysical denial and 
practical affirmation of experience is to be explained by admitting 
that his faramarthika is not a metaphysical truth but a meditation- 
rule for the purpose'of deliverance, a self-suggestion analogous to the 
adhimuku-manaskara known to the Hinayana. In such forms of 
meditation the author sees the very essence of yoga, and finally revises 
his definition, derived from Dharmapala’s criticism of the Madhya- 
mika’s tattva as a reality based on non-existence, — to the effect that 
Nagarjunism has no ultimate philosophical bearing (26 f., 54-8). 

Thus the two planes of the Madhyamaka theory of reality have 
been reduced unawares to the two platforms of La Vallcc’s eva- 
luation of Buddhism : as speculation and as religion. The real truth 
of the Madhyamaka, as well as that of the Yogacara and of the pre- 
scholastic popular Hinayana — the truth of Buddhism as conquering 
religion is that of the bondage and deliverance of an immortal soul- 
essence: the philosophies based on or derived from the negation of 
this principle are mere intellectual exercises prompted and hampered 
by the incongruity of their premises, at best, pious exercises of self- 
destructive dialectics intended to eradicate intellectual hankerings. 

In his last publication on the subjects connected with his life-long 
problem (The Atman in the Pali Canon, Indian Culture, 1936, 
pp. 820-824) — not a “last word”, but only the latest epitome of 
“provisional” conclusions — styled by himself “a native expression 
of his views'”— >•, La Vallec resumes as “seemingly certain” th^point, 
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maincaineci throughout the stages, that “the Buddhist faith in trans- 
migration and in a beatific Nirvana is logically repugnant to the 
canonical tenet that Man is only a compound of transitory elements 
(physical and mental), for it implies that Man is more than body 
and mind”, and the point, determined upon at a comparatively later 
stage, that primitive Buddhism, not yet equipped with a philosophy 
of Its own, simply assumed “a something” as subject of bondage 
and deliverance (as defined by our author, p. 822, this something is 
very like an individual soul)* The well-known passages on 
the anatmata of the skandhas as explained by their aiiityata-duhkha- 
ta are understood to deny only the universal atman but to postulate a 
transcendent individual one. The Jetavana parable is interpreted, 
with Mrs. Rhys Davids, as implying that man is chiefly soul or self, 
and contrasting with the teachings of the Majjhima where 
the I is flatly denied. But this latest “provisional” position not 
merely resumes the previous formulation of the problem as born of 
a conflict between earlier faith and later philosopliy, it also traces a 
duality of views as implicit in the former : that of an immanent indi- 
vidual soul connected with karmic reality, and that of a transcendent 
though imnfanent one, essentially unconnected with contingency. 
If now the assumption of a soul as an element thus extraneous to 
the mechanism of contingency is avowedly located in the primitive 
strata of Buddhism as r e 1 i g i o n, is not the conclusion imposing 
itself that the elimination of such an element could not undermine 
the validity of the religious system of contingency.? The conclusion 
had been practically drawn, by an approach from the other end, since 
1902 when La Vallee had stated (see above, p. 653) that the samtana, 
foreshadowed even in the oldest texts, was a perfect non-atmic subs- 
titute of the Samkhyan purusa and that no distinction could be 
actually made between the uccheda of the samtana and the viveka 
of the purusa. But in 1936 he would no more have subscribed to 
this statement; since the point he was now intent on revindicating 
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for religious truth was not the Buddhist system of contingency, but 
the Buddhist system of transcendency. The new understanding 
of Buddhism acquired in three decades of earnest person^ investiga- 
tion had brought home to him that the notion of Nirvana is based, 
not on the concept, however subtly formulated, of an unconscious 
and senseless unimaginable condition or of absolute non-existence, 
but, primarily and throughout the history of Buddhist thought, on 
the experience of the fulness of salvation. How is this conception 
possible without the admission of an immortal soul? This was the 
problem now unhusking itself to its nakedness before the mind of 
the thinker who had lovingly devoted his life to the subject of his 
research and was now preparing to justify it, along with his life, 
before his Creator. 

When, after the publication of the last volume of his Melanges 
Chtnots et Bouddhiques, I questioned him on the outstanding con- 
cluding part of his Reflexions sm le Madhyamaka, he pointed 
smilingly to his forehead and went out for a solitary walk along fami- 
liar pathways facing the snowy range. This much appeared from 
his casual hints, that it was to be, as usual, not only a conclusion 
but a revision. (What second conclusion could there be, after all, 
in the same line of “reflections” already so expressly concluded?). 
He had lately reverted to considerations of the various aspects of 
faramdrthasatya in Buddhistic thought.® He had been scaling, in 
his sketch Musila and Narada,^ the relative contributions of specu- 
lation and ecstacies to the Buddhist realisation of truth. Was he not 
preparing a new approach from within to the last phase of his prob- 
lem? And while serenely proceeding onwards, in the face of his 
rapid physical decline, to a further extension of his life’s wodk 
already so uncommonly extensive, of the field of this “petite phik)- 
logie” as he would call it, — ^was he not most personally verifying in 

6 Documents d’Abhtdharma. Les deux, tes quatre, les trois veriUs MCB , V, 
pp. 1598. 

7 Ibtd., p. 1895. 
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this imperturbable growth the growing realization dtttheva dhamme 
of another plane of existence unconcerned with life or death? As so 
many Christian saints had found it on the shorter way of rapture, 
he, a new Narada, would have finally found in the most compre- 
hensive vision crowning his life of intellectual effort the solution of 
the problem, reduced to its ultimate terms: how the fulness of 
salvation can be experienced as the very annihilation of conscious 
individual life — 'had but the birthplace of his vastest thoughts been 
also the resting-place of his last. 

The problem ttself: ts tt one? 

In referring above to the deep divergency of mental attitude 
forming the chief obstacle to an adequate comprehension of ancient 
Indian ways of thought, I did not by any means associate myself 
with the battered slogan about East and West, but intentionally 
specified as terms of the contrast the ancient Indian and the modern 
Western outlook.® In fact, by virtue of the same mental revolution 
through which the era of ‘‘modern” or ‘‘objectively scientific” 
thought was inaugurated (how shortlived its “scientific” character 
was. how utterly unscientific it already appears in the light of the 
postulates of present-day science imposing a revision of all customary 
categories, is too known a fact to require further elaboration), — -the 
West has also broken off from its own multisecular tradition of 
thought and of thinking. The nature of the break can be briefly 
stated to consist in a definite and programmatic cleavage between 
the intellectual and the emotional functions of the psyche, carrying 
in its wake in the domain of spiritual activity a complete separation 
of the fields of philosophy and religion — a phenomenon unwitnessed 

8 The latter is not confined to the geographical "West” Apart from its 
general diffusion in practical life and science in India as well, the mattcr-of-factness 
with which some exponents of contemporary Indian Sanskrit Philology and exegetic 
literature operate with the westernized redaction of the ancient categories is largely 
due to the sifnng of this saence through European media. 
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before the i8th cencuty in Europe as it had never been witnessed in 
India — ,and under the concomitant objective aspect in the reduction 
of outward reality to a dual mechanism of “substances” and “active 
forces” designed vuth jwoud terms thinly shrouding their ultimate 
nature of incognitae. As no innovation is ever altogether new, we 
may discern to a certain extent in this reform a renewal of the 
Scholastic movement of the early Middle Ages, which, in reaction 
to the contemporary mystic currents encompassing the whole cosmos 
as a vast psyche in a conception of religious psychology (the universal 
science of early mystic naturalism, which, if condemned as 
“unscientific”, may at any rate claim the merit of having formed 
the living foundation of the great scientific discoveries of the 
Renaissance), postulated a sharp division between the soul on one 
hand and, on the other hand, soulless matter ruled and moved by 
abstractions extraneous to both. This Scholastic attitude has out- 
lived its age and continued a shady existence in the substrata of the 
reactionary movements obstructing now and then the continuous 
flow of religious speculation (which in the Christian West descended 
directly both from orthodox sources like the Fourth Gospel, the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, the Romans and the Ephesians and the 
mystical writings of the Fathers soaked with Neo-Platonism and 
Eastern mysteriosophic ideologies, and from heretic sources like 
Gnosticism, Hermetism and Alchemistic doctrines — ‘all more or less 
indirectly connected with repeated impacts of ancient Indian 
thought); on it were still based the recent spurious attempts at a 
“rational” reconciliation of the religious dogma with the then up-to- 
date standpoint of astronomy, geology and physics; in the domain 
of religion itself, by which this intellectual dualism has been partly 
adopted as an antidote against the excrescences of emotional 
modernism obliterating the dogma and confusing rather than com- 
paring historically different creeds susceptible of mystically esoteric 
interpretation, — ^similarly as the Scholastic view had been adopted 
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to counter the overriding impulse of monistic mysticism—, it finds 
its expression in a prudent reserve against any emotional revaluation 
of accepted positions, against any mystic psychification of soulless 
creatural substance, whose natural concomitant is inevitably an ex> 
tension of the limits of the created soul to God-like dimensions and 
its active connection with natural laws — an implicit negation of its 
individuality and its creaturality. Thus in both the domains of 
research and religion the limits between emotion and knowledge are 
sharply drawn, forming a barrier between the modern West and its 
past, barring modern European Indology from the forms of ex- 
perience and vision underlying the subject of its research. 

The role of European Scholasticism was played in India by its 
counterpart, Jainism : ' it introduces substance as a dominant category 
of thought. Before the diffusion of its philosophy the categories of 
Indian speculation were purely functional, i.c., psychological. The 
contrasts between the positive and negative aspects and values of 
reality, whatever form they may assume, are not reducible to the 
contrast of active forces and passive substances, but throughout to 
the contrast of opposite functions, of opposite psychic tendencies. 
Hence the contrast is absolute, i.e. exclusive, hence the problem of 
moksa is not that of a separation but that of a transfiguration, the 
bonds being self-imposed by a “wrong” orientation of the potential 
force of freedom:, the process of deliverance consists in the inversion 
of its functionality. Hence the axiom of a coexistence of karman, 
the anti-atman function kat’exochen, welding the bond of samsara, 
and the atman as such, was not at all formulated in the Upanishads 
and is not even conceivable from their point of view, for the simple 
reason that it would have been tantamount to the assertion of a 
simultaneity of bandha and moksa. Of all the classical passages, 
neither the pancagnividya (Brh. Ill, 2, 13) nor Yajnavalkya s secret 
teaching of man’s survival as karman alone®, nor the lapidary defini- 

9 As CD the atma proceeding after death into ak^a,sec fn. 25. 
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tion of the mechanism of karman in Brb.-Ar.-Uf. IV, 4, 5 — this 
pratityasamutpada tn nuce — ^include any implication of the atman at 
all. An apparent exception to this consequential position will be 
pointed out in the famous text Brh. IV, 4, 1-4, in which a migrating 
atma is referred to. What is this atma.i^ Is it an individual soul, as 
most modern translators and exegetists of the Upanishads, Indian 
and Western, are all too ready to admit and to assume? Or is it, 
as Sankara would have it, the true atman, the paramatman, falla- 
ciously fettered by the extraneous bond of action through the 
ignorance of his true self-entity? Before having recourse to Sankara, 
let us rather have recourse for an adequate explanation to the text 
Itself. The habit of isolating passages relative to a particular element 
of doctrine from their context was here, as in so many other cases, 
responsible for rendering quite explicit data problematic and obscure. 
The fourth Adhyaya of our Upanishad is an indivisible whole, the 
doctrines expounded in it complete and illustrate one another. Now, 
even with regard only to the Brahmana immediately preceding, what 
is “this atma” (ayam atma) to which our text constantly refers? It 
is the prajnatman (3, 35), styled at the beginning of the same 
Brahmana vtjnanamayah franesu hrdyantarjyotth furusah. True, 
Sankara identifies this entity with the Atman kat’exochen and ins- 
tructs us that vtjnanamaya is to be understood as “(wrongly) identi- 
fied with vijnana.” As, however, for the present we are not con- 
cerned with Sankara’s theory laboriously forced upon the text but 
with the theory of the Brhadaranyaka itself, we may safely take the 
meaning for what the term simply conveys, and understand 
iAjnanamaya purusa = frajnatma as “the atma (or purusa) whose 
essence is consciousness.” Now, does our 4th Adhyaya directly or 
indirectly identify this entity (very significandy introduced by the 
question “which atma, {katama mma})” with the nett nety atma 
proclaimed at the culminating point of its teaching? By no m^s. 
On the contrary, it very neatly defines the relation of this entity to 
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the atman kat’ exochen, namely as one of its potential constituents. 
For this we must go back to the and Brahmana, expounding the 
doctrine of the post-mortal voyage of the sage endowed with the 
supreme upanisad. “This purusa in the right eye is called Indha; 
although he is Indha, they call him “Indra” for the sake of implica- 
tion, because the gods love the implicit and hate the explicit. 
Whereas that purusa m the left eye is his wife Viraj. The (place of) 
their union is the space within the heart, their food is the blood- 
clump in the heart, their covering is that net-like m the heart, the 
path of their common procession is the nidi ascending upwards from 
the heart; within the heart are located the nadis called httah, equal (in 
thinness) to the thousandth part of a hair: through them that per- 
ennial flux flows on.'® Therefore His alimentation is more exquisite 
than that of the body-atman.” From the dual number the text has 
very significantly passed to the singular. In fact we have been shown 
how the two, separate when perceived in the eyes, in the heart melt 
into one and follow their common path of muku ascending through 
the susumna. “The eastern region is His eastern pranas, the 
southern region His southern pranas, the western region his 

western pranas the totality of the regions the complex of his 

pranas: this mded is the atman called “no, no” The Fearless 

thou hast reached, O Janaka.” 

In the 3rd Brahmana we are told that such a transfiguration of 
the vi/ninamaya purusa resting in dreamless sleep within the fluid 
contained m the heart-nadis takes place through a process culminat- 
ing in universal self-consaousness, the “form” in which that trans- 
figuration results being that of the psycho-cosmic Androgyne, the 
perfect union of the two purusas, the “form” of an all-awareness 
whose subject and object are indistinguishable, both being the All. 

10 etaJ asravad asravau See m my "Mito Pshologtco nell'lndta Anttcd”, 
pp 62, 64 and n 2, 308, 309 j , 363, 369 f., the explanation of the ongin and meaning 
of the later Buddhistic term itrawk 
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In the following Btahmana this same event of a union of the two 
entities instead of their separation is referred, with a definite sotc- 
riological value, to the death-instant of the sage delivered from 
desire. In the concluding para^aph of our first Brahmana it is 
attributed to him who has realized the supreme ttpanisad. The 
reader conversant with the analogous technical symbolism of this 
same conception as expounded in so many other Upanishadic texts 
can entertain no doubt as to the condition in which this realization 
of the true ufantsad is meant by our text to take place: it is the 
culminating stage of the yoga-process. This state of all-conscious- 
ness, actualized by means of an intimate unton of two constituent 
principles and their common inward ascension, this “fearless” state 
sensed m our Adhyaya to take place in three conditions : dreamless 
sleep, yogic extasis and final mukti, is identified with, or rather 
revealed as, the Atman kat’exochen, the neti nety Mnia, the all- 
embracing cosmic Purusa. In fact, the Atman similar in this respect 
to all other entities and principles of Upanishadic speculation is not 
a substance, but a psychic function or condition : different however 
from all the others by the fact of its being a limitary function, a 
stasis produced by the ecstatic superlation of emotional conscious- 
ness, which, through utmost intensification, and the concomitant 
absorption of the total range of objective possibilities of awareness, 
has expanded to universal self-consciousness. If terminological data 
be considered more convincing than ideological ones, they can be 
had in abundance : The other most classical terms designating the 
atman are ananda (Brb. IV, 3, 32, II, I, 19 — Tdttt.-Uf. II and 
HI), samprasada (Ch.-Up. VIII, 3, 4; 12, 3), turtya:^^ all of them 
most explicitly terms of psychic condition, not of substance. 
Amongst these designations revealing the nature of the designed 
entity as the hypostasis of a psychic state, does the fundamental 

II 1 unya always explained as tttnyam sthSnam (MandUkyof , Nratnhottara- 
tifmyuf etc). Sec also frabhavifyayan — Katha. VI, n — Mind. 6, etc. 
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term atman alone form an exception? Its corollaries are eloquent 
enou^: yatra'tv asya sarvam atmatvabhUt {Brh. IV, 5, 15); aham 
evedam sarvam iti [Ch. VII, 25, 2); aham evedam sarvo 'smtU 
manyate (Brh., IV, 4, 20); etc. The unvarying trend of these 
definitions is the notion: “The All is myself’’, “I am the All’’. 
The most characteristic feature of the hypostasis of this ecstatic 
experience consists in the fact that the All as object of the universal 
consciousness is united and identified with the now all'embracing 
subject. The term abstracted from this notion is naturally the one 
most laden with the meaning of the mystery experienced, the one 
expressive of the psychic immanence of the universal unity. The 
atman is originally neither an individual nor a cosmic soul-subs- 
tance, nor a transcendent substance essentially extraneous to both 
individual and cosmos : it is the realisation of the psychic unity of 
the I and the All. By a symbolism specific to the mysticism of all 
the ages (or rather perpetuated in all the mystic formulations derived 
from this common source), this realisation is represented as a nup- 
tial union. The female part is assigned to the prajnatman or 
vijnanamaya purusa, Viraj = Vic;^* and who is Indha-Indra? As 
to this point too, contemporary texts furnish ample information : “ 
he IS Prana, the vital force and quintessence of all vital faculties — *the 
potential winner of Brahman, the mate of Uma Haimavati, the 
divine Vac (see Satap.-Br. V, 5, 2, 9 f.; Kans.-Up. Ill, 2; Kena 
25 ff. Brh.-Ar.-Up. I, 5, 12; cf. Satap.~Br. VII, 5, 1 , 7: Prana is the 
male, the mate of Vac). Indha-Prana-Vaisvanara, the “enkindler” of 
the mortal fire of individual life (cf. Satap.~Br. VI, I, I, etc.), is liable 
to turn into the enkindler of the “yogic fire-body” {Svet.-Uf- I, izd) 
which transcends mortality and individuation. The function of 
Prana in his conquest of, and elevation with, Kundalini called Vag 

12 Cf Atbarva-V eda, IX, a, 5b; Ch -Up. I, 13, 2; Brh IV, 1, 2. 

13 For a full survey of the relative texts and a history of the ideology sec of at, 
pp. Jiff., 123, 126 ff., 131, 300 ff., 337 ff., et passim (v. Index sv Indrdy 
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devi {&iva Samh. II, 21 ff.) is a well-known motive of yoga-symbolism, 
only the antiquity of this “tantnc” doctrine has beetf greatly under- 
estimated : in fact I have been able to show that it is not only Upani- 
shadic’but Vedic and one of the fundamental doctrines of the oldest 
speculation. 

If now we return to our eschatological text, we shall be bound 
to admit that its doctrine is exposed with an amount of clarity that 
can dispense with any outside commentaries: The bodily atma 
groans under the weight of the prajnatma when a man is about to 
breathe his last (3, 35), This purusa (the prajnatma) detaches him- 
self from the members and again, retracing the way of his former 
entrance and according to the fundamental mode, drives towards 
(a new) prana. As, when the king is about to come, the village- 
chiefs and ministers of the law make ready to wait upon him saying 
“he is coming, he is approaching” thus all the elements (ready to 
constitute a new body) wait (upon this purusa): “lo, the brahman*® 
IS coming, is approaching (37). As around the king, when he is about 
to leave, they assemble, so do all the pranas assemble around this 
atman when one is about to breathe his last (38). And when man 
is overcome by debility and confusion, this is the moment when the 
pranas assemble in that one (in the prajhatman), and he, collecting 
(from them) those particles of light (that are their consciousness 
powers deriving from his own essence, see below, 2, ad jinem) and 
proceeds to the heart; but the eye-purusa turns away beyond (to the 
sun); then one is no more able to perceive rupas” (4, i). Who is 
the caksusab purusah, which of the two mentioned in IV, 2? 
Evidently Prana, the factor of riipa (cf. Brh. Ill, 9, 15; the “shape- 

14 Op at,, pp 49 ff , NZma-rupa and dharma-rupa, Ongin and Aspects of an 
Anaent Indtan Conception, ch I; Le Serpent et VOtseau (XX. Intern Congr. 
Or , Brussels 1938) 

15 Prajnattnan is one of the specific aspects of brahman manifested in con- 
tingency. Detailed study of these aspects in Nama-ripa See also II Mtto 
Pstcologico, passim (v. Index s. w brahman, vijninatman). 
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less” cote of shape Brb. II, 3, 3-4)— for this purely psychological 
outlook a function tantamount to that of the perception of rupas. 
Thus we are shown that in this case of unenlightened dying the 
mystic union of both purusas in the heart does not take place. “He 
becomes single'® and they say “he does not see... he does not smell... 
taste... speak... hear... sense... touch... cognize. Then the top of the 
heart flares up and m this flare the atma steps forth, either through 
the eye or through the head or through other parts of the body.” 
Up to here the text is an unbroken account; only the successive 
phrase (4, 2 tarn utkramantam frano ‘nUtkramatt franam anUU 
kramantam sarve frana anUtkramantt), inserted from a parallel but 
slightly varying doctrine, according to which the prajnatman is the 
first to abandon the body, his egression being only succeeded by that 
of prana followed by all the sensorial functions, — which, according 
to our mam text, are on the contrary absorbed in the prajnatman 
(4, i) — interrupts incidentally the otherwise strict and linear sequence, 
which is immediately taken up again: “he is of consciousness- 
essence, and all that is provided with consciousness follows him”. 
In this condition intermediary between two lives “the past prajna” 
— the sum total of prajna as it comes down from the previous life — is 
accompanied by its acquirements of vtdya and karman that clasp 
each other”. The force of karman, of the anti-vidya, prevails: in 
fact it is the aOtdya that becomes the guide to the successive life (3 , 
cf. its epithet netft in Yoga philosophy and hhavanetu m Pah 
Buddhism). “Like a caterpillar that has reached the end of one 
stalk, starting on a new outset contracts itself, even thus this atma, 
throwing off the body and prompting forward the avidya, starting 
on another outset, contracts himself ”(3). 

This atma, the subject of the individual life and of the process 

16 This ekibhavm resulting from separauon i-. essentially opposed to the 
absolute unification described IV, 3, 22 fE and IV, 5, 25 If , though similar in its 
biological effects. 
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o£ metensomacosis — not as a constant entity, but as an ever new resuk 
of past dispositions (3, 2 in fine), — ^is the vijnana which cannot be 
ti'anshgured into the true atntan, universal self-consciousness, as 
long as avtdya, individual self-consaousness, the essence of difEeren- 
tiation and thus of karman, prevents him from actuating the inner- 
most nuptial union which is at the same time the union of the I and 
the All — ^from assuming the supreme form of Brahman as Atman. 
“For, indeed, chat Atman = Brahman is consciousness and manas and 
prana and seeing and hearing and earth and water and space and 
light and desire and its contrary and anger and its contrary and 
dharma and its contrary, it is All. Therefore, according as one is 
this or that, as one acts, as one lives, so one -becomes : the well-doer 
becomes good, the evil-doer evil: fortunate by propitious deed, 
wretched by wretched deed. In this connection, in fact, it is 
stated : This purusa is essentiated of desire’ : for according to his 
desire is his psychic tendency, accordmg to his tendency he enacts 
the deed, according to the deed enacted is his Jot.’’ Truly a for- 
mula of pratityasamutpada avant la lettre. What, in fact, is the 
substratum of this causal chain? Kama the essence of mortal man. 
The preceding passage shows us as the substratum of metensoma- 
tosis the vijnanatman guided by his avtdya, his self-consciousness, 
i.e. his own specific entity. While in the sandhyasthana of dream 
— -so analogous to the sandhyasthana of reincarnation — 'he experiences 
in virtue of his avidya the terrors and the elations 10 which waking 
consciousness is liable (IV, 3, 20), and attains the highest state only 
when, abandoning along with the sandhyasthana of dream his 
avidya-nature, he realizes the all-a>nsciousness of dreamless sleep. 
Thus also in virtue of his avidya-nature, of individualizing conscious- 
ness, he “becomes this or that’’ in desire and will, in action and 
destiny. Kama is coincident with avidya — as desire does not exist 
apart from individuation, — ■ it is the actuality-aspect of the same func- 
tion of which avidya is the potentiality. The two successive doctrines 
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C(^»xrning the process of sainsara and the mechanism of karman 
agree as two formulations of the same notion. The samsara has no 
substratum extraneous to itself, extraneous to its essence, the kar- 
man.’ for Its substratum, the vijnanamaya purusa, is kamamaya. 
The process is as autonomous as that of the pratityasamutpada. 
What indeed is the “substratum” of the BuddHist causal chain? 
Evidently and expressedly nothing but avtdya, the first nidana and 
essence of all the other nidanas, or, according to the shorter versions, 
vfjiiana, wdiich in so many Suttas appears as the principle connect- 
ing successive lives. That the samskaras are karman in the form of 
volition, cetana ( = the krdtu of our Up-), the first specification of 
subconscious avidya, that vijnana is its manifestation on the cons- 
cious plane, that trsna, standing for avidya in the third aryasatya 
(whose longer formulation is the pratityasamutpada fraulomam) is 
the latter’s specified actualisation m the developed individual con- 
sciousness stream, are facts which need not be elaborated here.” 

But this Buddhistic vijfiana, essentiated of avidya, is not liable 
to a transfiguration into Atman, whereas the vljnanamaya purusa is : 
here, and here only, lies the divergence between the position of 
ancient Buddhism and that of the Brhadaranyaka, and we may for 
the present accept it as such. 

The Atman kat'exochen has no part in the mechanism of 
karman, which is on the contrary the negation of his static nature, 
he IS not implicated in the process of samsara, which, on the con- 
trary, excludes the possibility of his realization and is perpetuated 
by this exclusion. But the vijn^amaya purusa, the “substratum 
of this mechanism, the “subject” of this process, can be turned, as 
we have seen, to the realization of the Atman. By what means can 
this total reversion and transformation be brought about? The 
technical aspect of this mystery has been exposed in the znd 


17 Sec 11 Mho PsKolopco, pp. 328 ff. (v. Index s.v pratityasamutpada) 
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Brahmana. Its moral aspect is now defined in the 4 th: “he who is 
undesinng, exempt from desite, fulfilled in his desire, his desire 
being turned towards Atman : his pranas do not proceed forth; by 
being sheer Brahman he attains Brahman. On this are the verses: 
when all the desires nesting in man’s heart are dissolved, then the 
mortal becomes immortal, here he attains Brahman. As the thrown- 
off hide of the serpent’® lies on an ant-hill, thus indeed lies this 
body: but the bodiless immortal Prana is identified with Brahman, 
is identified with (hyperoosmic) Light.’® A subtle path extends, 
an ancient one; it penetrates into me, and indeed, I have found it; 
on it the steadfast ones proceed, the brahman-knowers, to the 
heaven-world and hence upward, delivered. In it, they say, is the 
white and the blue and the fiery and the green and the red (the many 
coloured heart-liquid filling the susumna, the microcosmic aspect of 
the hypercosmic tejas, the “formless form” of the hrdyakasa = 
vijnana;*® this path is found by the brahman (in me), this way pro- 
ceeds the brahman-knower who has fulfilled the auspicious act, the 
luminous one” (6-g). How has the kamamaya turned into the tejo- 
maya, how has the chain of karman and the circle of samsara been 
resolved into the ascending line of mukti? The text says it clearly 
enough : by the extinction of kama. But is not this singular trans- 
formation of the “subject” an elimination of his own essence, an 
extinction rather than an elation? It is not taken as such by our 
text, on the good ground that he is not a “substance” but a function. 
A substance can only be destroyed to yield to its contrary. A func- 

18 See Le Serpent et I’Otseau 

19 Paramatn brahma = universal and transcendent Vac = hypercosmic Light, see 
11 Mfto PsKologtco pp. 43 {A -V VIII, 9, 9, Katha V, 25, Mund II, 10, Svet. VI, 24, 
Giti XV, 6), 46 {A-V II, i), 50 (A-V IV, i), 93!. {Brh i, 3, 17; i, 6, 3), 95 If. 
{Brh II, 3, Ch VIII, 1 1-12), 142 {Katha VI, 6), 168 £ {Mnndaka), 182®. 
{SvetSsvatara), 195 £ (Gita), 221 £ {Mattrayand), 235! 242 {Nmrnhottaratapinty 
etc., V Index s. vv. Luce transcendente and lampo See further Nama-rUpa and 
Dharma-rSpa 

20 See Mtto, Ind. s vv hrdyakasa, tejas, colon, wjnana. Vac. 
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tion can be inverted and thus' transformed into the opposite 
function, as in our case has been instanced by the descriptions of the 
mystic union. The praj hitman, the individualizing principle of self- 
consciousness, becomes the universalizing principle by virtue of 
which “the outward is not distmguished from the inward” (BrA. IV, 
3, 21), for there is nothing “other” with regard to the percciver 
(3, 31, Ait. -Up. Ill, 13), “the All has become himself” {Brh. IVi 
5, 15, II, 14). The “subject” of the karmic process is not the 
Atman, his function is even that of the anti-atman, but it can be 
inverted, “turned upwards” to Atman-realization. He is therefore 
potentially atman (“Indeed that Great Unborn Atman is latent in 
that among the functions which is of consciousness-essence, in that 
which is the akasa within the heart”, IV, 4, 22), and actually such, 
when kama-karman, his contingent nature, is no more. This is 
the initial position of the fully developed Upanishadic immanentism; 
a synthetic position, resulting from a conciliation based on data 
derived from the analysis of yogic experience of the two axiomatic 
certitudes : (i) the Atman is the All, the most real, most intense of 
realities; (2) the essence of life is desire and suffenng experienced in, 
and as, individual consciousness, extraneous and contrary to the all- 
conscious extasy of atman. In one phrase ; the first doctrinal conci- 
liation of the antinomy atma n< — >k a r m a n. 

But the position does not remain the same throughout the 
whole history of Upanishadic thought. As the attempts at 
demonstrating theoretically the psychic and cosmic immanence of 
atman, and hence the implicit atman-nature of psyche and cosmos 
multiply, speculation eventually coming in contrast with the data 
derived from the analysis of contingent experience, the gulf between 
the two axioms widens, for the theoretical standpoint cannot admit 
the experimental truth of the dynamic genesis of the static 

a I Analysis and history of the successive positions in their genetic development 
in Of cit. 
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reality of the One-and-All. Hence the evolutional doctrines ce- 
presentcd by the Taittmya-Uf. and Attareya-Ar. II, 3, a-3 give way 
to the acosmistic position of the absolute identity represented by 
Katha-Uf., Isa-Up. and the later portion of Brh. IV, 4, 10-20, and 
the ‘doctrine of error is more nominally than effectively superposed 
on the doctrine of karman, successively, divine soteric intervention 
IS postulated and accounted for by the introduction of a new 
hypostasis of the Atman as primeval and perennial “intimate 
Teacher” and Saviour, the atma-subject of samsara bemg conceived 
as different from or coincident with Him according to the direction 
of its own essential functionality.** Thus the position of Upamsha- 
dic immanentism, epitomized by the doctrine of absolute identity in 
the formula astt (Katha VI, 12-13), is progressively attenuated to the 
formula astt ca nasU ca (Moksadharma 21734 also na nasU 203?), 
until the most extreme advocates of a psychocosmic theory based on 
the immediate data of life-expenence arrive at the conclusion imply- 
ing nhtt, a nairatmya-doctrme represented by Mdttn III*'* and 

22 The Samkhyan or pre-Samkhyan sub-tones of a “distinction" theoiy as 
sotenc methtxi are echoes of the Kithaka-doemne of pnmeval “error" (as is 
evident even from the circumstances of the apparition of this doctnne in the Katha), 
only on the Epc stage do they develop mto a dualism of principles no more exclu- 
sive, but simultaneous. But in their portions relative to the way of deliverance 
even these texts fully evidence the persistence of the older standpoint their process 
of moksa is not a mere "separation", but an essential transfiguration of the whole 
being into its opposite by a progressive remanation or mvrttt of existence mto the 
Purup. 

The incidental assertion of the vijnanamaya purusa’s asangatva Brh IV, 3, 26 
(and in the obvious interpolation 25) merely implies that he is not followed 
(ananvagatas) by his dream objects (nor by those of his wakmg expenence^, and is 
to be connected with the further assertions savijnanam evanvavakramatt tarn, vtdya- 
karmani samanvarabhete firvaprajni ca 4, 2 and the statement that, on the 
contrary, in the ecstatic condiaon of dreamless sleep ananvagatam fanyertanan- 
vagatam fapena, similarly as 4, 22 the Great Atman is rta sadhuni karmana bhuyan 
no evasadhttna kaniyan A term tom from its context is venly too slender a foot- 
hold for pointing out a theory not formulated until centuries later. 

23 See my recompo»aon of the original stracture of the chapters disjoined in 
the extant redaction, 11 Mtto Pstcologtco, pp. 21 iff. 
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Aioksadharma 218-219 (the doctiine of Pahcasikha), a position still 
quite authentically Upanishadic — so much so that even centunes later 
Kumarila could affirm that the Buddhists had appropriated the nair- 
itmya-doctrine from the Upanishads. Does it imply a denial of the 
Atman? Nor in the least: it simply and very explicitly asserts the 
non-immanence of the Atman in the contingency of psyche and 
cosmos, and postulates the necessity of the extinction of the function 
productive of this contingency, the false atman and real anatman, 
as the indispensable condition for the realization of the transcendent 
Atman; and advocates as means for this purpose the very same form 
of yoga which had been advocated by the older Upanishads as means 
of realization of the Atman’s all-immanence. The dangerous error 
obstructing the way of mulcti, — ^according to Pancasikha, the most 
“Buddhistic” amongst the Upamshadic teachers, although only 
accentuating and paraphrasing the teaching of Yajnavalkya,*^ 
— is the assumption of an atmic entity immanent in life : 
the entity mistaken for such, the bhfitatman = jnanatman, is 
only the buddhi, truly anatman, to be utterly suppressed. 
This “cessation”, this ntrodba of the “guna” vijnanatman, 
preached by the author of the Mdttrayana as well as by the Epic 
teachers of nairatmya and pointed out as the penultimate stage of 
the dhyanic progression of yoga — described with a terminology 
entirely consonant and partly even coincident with that of Buddhist 
dhyana — 'is the faithful counterpart of the vtnfianassa ntrodha des- 
cribed by the oldest Suttas as the ultimate condition of attainment 
of the Nibbana described in the same passage as vtnnanam antdas- 
sanam anantam sabhflto pabham, i.e. as the very entity for which 
the old Upanishads had chosen the term ^man to intimate its 
mystic immanence. 

Similatly as the Mmtrayana takes up again the phraseology of the Cb -Uf 
\Mito, pp. 218, 223, 275). 
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Buddhistic nairitmya is no more a denial of the reality of Atman 
than Upanishadic nairatmya: it is a denial of the immanence of 

— * * 25 

atman in contingent existence. 


23 The comparatively late term natratmya denotes however also anodier, 
quite distinct tenet of Buddhist doctrme. the denial of the reality of the indivi> 

dual unit as such As can be seen even m a cursoty glance at the relanve texts, the 

term atma or furusa was very largely used, m the older period — ^before 

the first attempts at a simultaneistic dualism (see above footnoe 2a) 

introduced the abstract term tattva, and finally substantialisac speculation introduced 
the abstract term dravya — to design “principles**, principles being at that time nothing 
else hut hypostases, 1 e , personifications, as for the genuinely psychological view of 
reality any principle is “personal**. Practically every cosmic or microcosmic pheno- 
menon 1$ considered as the manifestatum of such a “principle" oi furusa As has 
been observed long ago, ancient Indian speculation counts the “whole** m addition to 
Its parts. And the complexive unit is agam, quite consequentially, and characteristic- 
ally, conceived as "principle** or furusa {=atrni)‘ m specie, it is the unit of the human 
individual, encompassing all the particular pnnciples (functions and their manifesta- 
tions), of which It IS composed It is not identical with the sariratma, which 1$ the 
complexive unit of «he sensous manifestations only (let alone any possibility of the 
latter’s identification with the Atman, which is expressly pouitcd out as the asuranam- 
ufamsat, Ch -Uf VIII, 8, 3). Its true character can be gathered from the passages in 
which It IS co-ordinated with its cosnvc counterpart, akasa (Brh III, 2, 13, Ch. Ill, 
14. 2. etc.) as akaia encompasses all the phenomena of the cosmos, 

so docs this prmciple encompass all the phenomena of the microcosmos, man ; at the 
dissolution of the microcosmic unit, at deaths this “man** unit returns into its 
cosmic counterpart, akasa, as all its consutuent principles return to the correspond- 
mg cosmic phenomena {Brh. Ill, 2, 13), this “ego" is no mote immortal than its 
constituent parts But already at this nme there are doctrines which — in the interest 
of the pursuit of Atman which requues the abandonment of the ego-conceit, as in 
Atman there is "no distinction of inward and outward (of subject and object), 
He being the Totality as sheer consaousness" {Brh IV, 3, 13) — deny the existence 
of such a separate “individual" unit, '‘the skin is the unit of all touch, the nose 
of all flavours, the tongue of all tastes, the eye of all forms . as one has arisen from 
the elements, thus one recedes unto them on dying, there is no connotation (self- 
conscious perception or awareness) after death, so, indeed, I say” (3, ia-13). The 
Buddhistic teaching of fudgalartofratmya, the Pitaka-polemics against the notion of 
sakkaya, have exaedy the same purport a unit “individual** does not exist, it is 
only the complex of impermanent khandhas The scholastics interpret this dyna- 
mic “impermanence** from the extremist point of view of the ksanikatva and 
translate the skandhavada into a dharmavada, until finally substandalist nodon^ 
conceive the dharmas as dravyas. The confusion of nairatmya (ancient sunyatM 
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As die Upanishadic Atman was never in any way implicated 
in die mechanism dE karman and m the process of samsara, the eli- 
mination of its hypostasis, actual or- potential, from the vision of 
contingent teality, could by no means conflict with the continued 
assertion of that mechanism and process. The reality of karman and 
samsara is anatmic in the doctrinal position of Buddhism as it was ever 
since the oldest doctrinal position of the Upanishads. The difference 
could at best consist in the premise that it does not contain even a 
potential faculty of realizing the essence of Atman or Nirvana. In 

fact, such a position (epitomized in die formula sunno loko attena 

va attaniyena v& — Sam. Nik. IV, p. 5^), even assuming that it was 
consequentially maintained throughout the purely theoretical por- 
tions of the Suttas, is disttnedy attenuated or even implicidy 
abandoned in the portions relative to the theory and technology of 
deliverance. Who in fact is the agent of nivrUt in this complex of 
skandhas “devoid of Atman or anything atmic,” so utterly devoid 
of any element of Nirvana that no reference whatever can be derived 
from It to adumbrate the condition of the Tathagata?*® The evi- 
dence of the texts is very explicit: this agent is the ctUa or vtnnana 
Itself, which in the process of dhyanic superlation soars above con- 
tingent existence up to that highest state of ufekkb^attfansuddht 


vada) and this pudgalanairatmya {skandhavadd) is relatively late, it presupposes a 
stage of mere formal memorizing of mhented doctrines, oblivious of the 
two distmct theoretical positions against which they are directed — one against the 
atta-vada or Upanishadic immanenusm (largely refuted as well in Upanishadic texts 
contemporaneous widi ancient Buddhism), die other agamst the sakkayavada. The 
conception of pudgalanairatmya interpreting die unreal pudgala as a compound of 
real dharmas is impugned by die Mahayanic dhamummritmya or assertion of the 
“non-entity” of the dharmas, being the complementaiy aspect of the assertion of 
die exclusive all-reality of die one Dharma or Tathati. 

26 In my genetic reoanstrucdon and survey of die development of the skandha- 
dieoiy (in: and Dharma-rufa. diapccr read n the Xth All-India 

Oriental Conference) I have shown that in its original position and purport it is 
not a skandhamatravada. 
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that represents Nirva^'in'-li&; which in the saUfaukianas <jetaches 
itself from itself so far as to analyse every motion the citta; whidh 
grasps the Holy Truths and realizes die mechanism of inversion or 
progressive suppression of die pratityasamutpida. It thus appears 
that the vihhana of karmic essence, vehicle of the continuity 
samsara, possesses the faculty of producing its opposite, of inverting 
its beginningless functionality of fravrtu and actualizing the ascen- 
sional process of mvrtti, the final stage of which is vinmnassa mrodha, 
a limit beyond which the radiant vinnana-Nibbana takes place: 
through the mere cessation of the yet contingent vinhana or through 
Its final transfiguration? The dominating theory rather points to the 
former solution, but texts are not too rare whose implication is rather 
that in the act of “conversion” out of the samsaracitta the bodhiatta 
IS revealed, the agent which will finally “realize” (sacchtkarissati^ the 
Nibbana. The samma fambtta ctUa is the same that formerly was the 
mtccha fanihita dttta, and yet its opposite, as its functionality has 
assumed the contrary direction and development.*' It was not ‘a con- 
cern about logic that produced this half-immanentistic position (how 
in fact could the inversion take place, if no potentiality of it was in- 
herent in samsaric existence?), but a registration of data found in 
experience. The latter position is in fact predominant in texts directly 
or indirectly relative to the dhyanic path, and in the premises of the 
doctrine of the marga and the phdas, nay, even most concretely re- 
miniscent of oldest Upanishadic position in that remnant of the oldest 


27 This growing bodhiatta, this f^ge of the future realization of Nirvana = 
Atman, is the “subject” of the Jetavana-parablc : it is not concerned with the 
samsaric nature of the skandhas nor is it their immanent-self-natuie, as they are 
npt cMigenital to him, who is the pmgressive actualization of the function opposite 
to theirs. For sumlar reasons he is not comparable with the Samkhyan purusa 
the mdividual, transcendent atmaic entity connected ah ongtne with the anatnmc 
complex of the Prakra. The Jetavana I was not there while die skandha-plane 
was the only plane of being: it appears while this plane is bemg transcended, 
through its bang transcended 
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Buddhistic literature iigoring the event of bodhi by the simile of the 
nuptial union {DN II, p, 267).®* The conclusion is at hand that 
the radiant vinnana-Nibbana is potentially latent within the oon-> 
tingent samsaric vinhana. And, in fact, it has been drawn. 
Pabhassaram idam bhtkkhave attain agantukeht ufakkdeseht Ufa- 
kdittham, runs the teaching of AN I, v, 9^10, vi, 1-2, p. 10. From 
the strictly orthodox doctrinal point of view doubtlessly a semi- 
heretic statement, but intimately consonant with the ideology evi- 
denced in all the remnants of the oldest strata of Buddhistic doctrine 
incorporated in the Nikayas and for which Ntbbana was a concrete 
experience, practically coincident with Bodhi (the latter, even under 
the designations sambodht and sammasambodht, being attnbuted to 
all disciples reaching arhatship) and realized in life through a definite 
cessation of contingent existence. The problemology being entirely 
psychological, the notion of a conflict between the full realization of 
Nibbana and the continuation of biologic existence did not arise at 
all at this stage and not until the introduction of physico-cosmolo- 
gical and biological viewpoints, when the distinction of sopadhtsesa 
and mmpadhtsesa was derived to cope with the newly arisen difficulty. 

Only the next step, due to the consideration that, as the Un- 
created can by no means become, its transcendent reality must be 
immanent ab initio or rather sme imtw, renders this position 
decidedly heretical. The Mahasarnghika modification of the old 
canonic doctrine, stating that the prabhasvara citta, conditionally 
obfuscated, is adisuddha, marks the transition to the full immanent- 
ism of Mahayana, whose earlier stages from the Prajnaparamitas 
to the Madhyamaka are a new recurrence of the acosmistic position 
of absolute identity represented by the Katha, the doctrine of 
dhartnanairatmya (= ‘’sunyata) or absolute unreality of any parti- 
cular existence enforcing the view of the absolute immanence of 


28 II Miio Pstcologtco, pp. 340 f., Le Serpent et POtseau. 
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'N'm/int, the fine iDhanm, the Tathati fcpoMiiic)^ ihb Smm dE 
the Upanjshadis** the coix^pleia^tsii^ ^biBamsOca} tenet 

of tuu<^ty karman and satntira, ptunevai "‘ntvor"* ttddpg the fhcc 
of primevfd' desire. Thus it is not die deniaTcd theV&tItaience cd 
Atman that brought about as idtunate consequence the nc^pdon of 
karman. but on the contrary die reassertlon of the Atman’s absolute 
immanence directly resulted m the negation of its opponte. 

Far from being the necessary condition of the validity of the 
karman-conception as an interpretatioa of existence, the Atman- 
conception has been in conflict with the latter ever since the begin- 
ning of Upanishadic thought, and the successive attempts at a solu- 
tion of this conflict of the two fundamental data of Upanishadic 
analysis of experience as existence, m the successive synthetic or cx- 
clusivistic theories of reality, mark the successive stages dE Upa- 
nishadic as well as Buddhistic speculation, the latter starting at the 
termmal point of the former and covering its stages in a regressive 
direction. This fertile contrast is not that of conflicting theories or 
dogmas, producing logical antinomies and prompting theoretical 
devices to enforce untenable issues, but the contrast of two forms of 
experience, equally true on different planes of psychic life; and the 
successive ontological solutions building up the history of Upani- 
shadic and Buddhistic thought are but the different tbeotetical 
readings of the same complex of experience. The practical, techno- 
logical solution of the soteriobgical problem as adopted by this 
unbrdeen current of teHgious ideologies is but the technics of 
systematic realization and reproduction of one of these two planes, 
that of universal self-consciousness, and remains effectively unchanged 
thtougjhout the whole development: it is jbga. 

Maryla Falk 

29 Quite ecMUeqiieatially, the tens Stnum reappears in the Pta)n^|Nb»BitSs 
Stptdittiki. p. t%, eUi^ . \ 
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